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t«ry  force,  but  the  leaders  of  which  laid  down 
their  arms  on  the  promise  that  their  wrongs 
should  be  redressed,  promisee  which  they  affirm 
have  been  violated  in  every  particular,  till  the 
leaders  of  the  present  insurrection  have  sworn 
a  solemn  vow  that  they  will  never  trust  the 
Spaniard  again  I 
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And  now  the  eyes  of  the  country  are  again 
turned  on  Cuba,  as  our  relations  with  Spain 
appear  to  be  approaching  an  issue.  The  re¬ 
bellion  in  that  unhappy  island  has  lasted  for 
two  years  and  a  half.  At  first  the  proud  Span¬ 
iards  looked  upon  it  only  with  contempt.  It 
was  an  outbreak  of  thieves  and  rubbers — of 
negroes  and  mulattoes— who,  hiding  in  the 
swamps  or  the  mountains,  broke  out  now  and 
then  in  acts  of  violence,  that  disturbed  some 
remote  parts  of  the  island,  but  could  have  no 
important  results.  The  capture  of  a  few  leaders, 
who  would  instantly  be  shot  or  garroted,  and 
“the  ever  faithful  island"  of  Cuba  would  sub¬ 
side  into  the  same  quiet  and  peace  and  pros¬ 
perity  (  I)  as  before  I 

Such  was  the  promise ;  but  what  has  been  the 
fulfilment  ?  The  rising  of  negroes  and  mulattoes, 
which  the  haughty  Spaniards  despised,  and 
which  they  assured  us  would  soon  be  stamped 
out,  has  continued  to  lift  up  its  head  through 
all  these  months,  and  into  its  third  year,  and  to 
grow  stronger  and  stronger  I  "But  then,  you 
know,  it  was  the  rainy  season,  when  the  roads 
such  as  they  are,  are  almost  impassable,  and  it 
would  be  out  of  the  question  to  march  an  army 
into  the  interior  with  heavy  artillery!"  Of 
course,  we  admit  the  reason  as  a  satisfactory  one, 
quite  sufficient  to  explain  any  temporary  delay. 
But  somehow  it  seems  as  if  it  was  always  the 
rainy  season  in  Cuba ;  or  it  is  just  past  and  the 
roads  are  still  bad ;  or  it  is  just  coming,  and  it 
would  rot  do  for  the  troops  to  get  far  away  from 
their  supplies,  lest  they  could  not  get  back  again  I 
And  so,  for  one  reason  or  another,  the  war  goes 
on  which  is  working  the  destruction  of  one  of 
the  richest  islands  in  the  world. 

Nor  has  it  been  the  want  of  a  sufficient  force 
that  has  delayed  Ibe  conquest  of  the  island,  for 
fleets  of  ships  have  brought  uver  troops  by  tens 
of  thousands,  till  the  Spanish  army  in  Cuba 
has  reached  the  enormous  total  of  over  two  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  men  I  And  still  the  rebellion  is 
not  extinguished,  and  there  is  no  prospect  of 
its  being  subdued  this  year,  or  next  year,  or 
during  the  few  remaining  years  of  this  century. 

I  - - 

What,  then,  shall  the  United  States  do  in  the 
case  ?  We  are  not  a  party  to  the  war,  and  yet 
we  are  great  sufferers  by  it,  for  the  commerce 
with  Cuba,  which  was  truly  enormous,  is  almost 
totally  destroyed.  Americans,  who  had  gone  to 
live  in  the  island,  and  had  bought  pla'ntations, 
on  which  they  cultivated  sugar  and  tobacco, 
find  themselves  ruined,  and  have  no  redress,  till 
the  question  becomes  one  that  cannot  be  evade^. 
"How  long  is  this  work  of  destruction  to  go  on  ? 
Till  the  island  is  so  laid  waste  that  it  cannot  be 
recovered  in  half  a  century  ?"  The  American 
people  have  memories  which  they  cannot  blot 
out  of  mind.  They  remember  that  a  few  years 
since  there  was  an  insurrection  which  lasted  ten 
years,  and  even  then  was  not  suppressed  by  mili-  > 


The  question  has  become  of  immediate  impor¬ 
tance  to  us  from  the  fact  that  our  new  minister 
to  Spain,  General  Woodford,  on  Saturdsy  last 
presented  hie  credentials  to  the  Spanish  gov¬ 
ernment,  and  in  an  interview  of  three  hours 
with  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  explained 
fully  the  position  of  the  United  States  in  regard 
to  the  rebellion  in  Cuba,  to  which  our  country 
could  not  be  any  longer  indifferent.  We  had 
suffered  for  two  years  in  silence  We  have  kept 
our  ships  of  war  on  our  Southern  coast  to  inter¬ 
cept  fillibusters  that  were  sailing  with  arms  for 
the  insurgents,  and  have  done  everything  which 
a  friendly  nation  could  do.  But  still  the  war 
continues,  and  with  no  prospect  (at  least  so  far  as 
we  can  see)  that  it  will  not  drag  on  in  the  same 
old  way  for  months  and  years  to  come.  Where¬ 
fore,  it  is  said,  (we  quote  the  exact  words  of 
the  despatch)  "General  Woodford  insisted,  tem¬ 
perately  but  earnestly,  that  the  war  must  be 
brought  to  a  speedy  termination!" 

This  seems  to  be  pretty  explicit,  but  it  was  mads 
more  definite  by  the  limitation  of  time  allowed 
to  finish  the  war,  for  the  American  minister 
continued:  "If  this  were  not  accomplished  by 
the  end  of  October,  the  United  States  must  con¬ 
sider  themselves  at  liberty  to  do  whatever  they 
shall  then  deem  necessary  to  secure  complete 
and  permanent  peace  in  Cuba." 

This  is  bringing  the  question  to  a  fine  point, 
as  it  only  allows  six  weeks  to  close  up  the  whole 
business  I  The  time  is  short,  and  so  far  as  we 
can  see,  the  Spanish  troops  have  about  as  much 
prospect  of  putting  down  the  rebellion  in  Cuba 
in  six  weeks  as  they  would  have  of  reconquering 
their  old  possessions  of  Florida  and  Louisiana. 
No  wonder  the  announcement  has  produced  a 
tremendous  sensation  in  Spain,  and  that  all  par¬ 
ties,  Liberals  as  well  as  Conservatives,  are  ready 
to  join  in  defence  of  "the  honor  and  glory  of 
Spain  !"  We  do  not  forget  the  tone  of  all  that 
we  heard  in  Madrid,  when  Liberals  as  well  as 
Conservatives  were  ready  to  swear  that  they 
would  spend  their  last  peseta  (a  coin  worth  a 
French  franc  or  twenty  cents)  and  the  last  drop 
of  their  blood,  to  keep  their  hold  on  "the  ever 
faithful  island  of  Cuba  I"  We  shall  see  bow 
far  they  will  carry  their  fierce  determination. 
Our  government  will  certainly  make  a  great 
mistake  if  it  does  not  recognize  fully  the  fiery 
Spanish  temperament  Nothing  should  be  dona 
to  irritate  Spain,  a  power  with  which  the 
United  States  have  always  been  in  friendly  rela¬ 
tions.  But  while  moving  gently,  }et  let  it  ba 
firmly,  to  the  final  result  that  this  rich  and 
beautiful  island,  that  has  been  despoiled  from 
the  days  of  its  first  discovery  by  Columbus  until 
now,  may  at  last  be  free,  with  the  prospect  befora 
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it  that  the  twentieth  century  that  ia  soon  to 
open,  will  be  one  long  period  of  peace  and  proa- 
P«rity.  _ 

The  above  statement  as  to  the  time  fixed  for 
Spain  to  decide  finally  upon  its  course,  was  taken 
from  he  Tempt  of  Paris,  which  is  one  of  the 
^reat  journals  in  the  French  capital  and  is  not 
apt  to  report  such  interviews  and  such  positive 
decisions,  without  authority.  But  whether  the 
date  was  fixed  so  definitely  or  not,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  object  of  the  interview  was 
to  make  a  decided  impression ;  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States  feels  that  the  present 
condition  of  things  is  intolerable  and  must 
sooner  or  later,  come  to  an  end.  Let  it  come 
and  the  sooner  the  better.  The  more  the  con¬ 
flict  is  prolonged,  the  greater  will  be  the  waste 
of  treasure  and  of  life,  and  the  more  overwhelm¬ 
ing  will  be  the  collapse  in  the  end. 


“When  in  the  course  of  human  events  it 
becomes  necessary”  to  elect  a  man  to  high  ofiQce, 
it  is  our  right  to  bring  him  before  the  bar  of 
public  opinion  to  judge  whether  he  be  worthy  of 
the  exalted  position  to  which  he  aspires.  In  the 
exercise  of  this  right  and  duty  of  freemen,  the 
eyes  of  tens  of  thousands  are  at  this  moment 
fixed  upon  Mr.  Seth  Low,  whose  name  has  been 
suggested  by  some  of  his  fellow  citizens— a 
hundred  and  thirty  thousand  of  them — as  a  fit 
man  to  be  chosen  the  first  Mayor  of  the  Greater 
New  York.  But  he  cannot  pass  without  a  severe 
scrutiny.  Fortunately  we  have  in  this  city,  as 
the  protector  of  our  liberties,  a  Spartan  band, 
who  will  not  admit  anyone  into  the  front  rank 
of  place  and  power  unless  he  be  above  suspicion. 
At  the  head  of  the  Republican  organization  is  a 
man  who  bears  the  awe-inspiring  name  of  Quigg, 
and  who,  as  the  personal  representative  of  Mr. 
Platt,  feels  himself  to  be,  not  only  empowered, 
but  virtually  commanded,  to  inquire  of  any  man 
who  is  a  candidate  for  ofiQce  as  to  his  soundness 
in  the  faith. 


In  the  exercise  of  his  authority  as  Grand  In¬ 
quisitor,  he  has  seen  fit  to  summon  Mr.  Low  be¬ 
fore  him  in  imagination,  to  question  him  as  to  his 
political  creed  and  practice,  past,  present  and  to 
come.  In  his  public  letter,  accepting  the  nomi¬ 
nation  of  the  Citizens’  Union,  Mr.  Low  had 
said  without  reserve,  “I  am  a  Republican  and 
expect  to  remain  so.”  That  would  be  sufiQcient 
for  most  men,  who  being  frank  and  honest 
themselves,  take  it  for  granted  that  others  are 
equally  so.  But  this  does  not  satisfy  Quigg, 
who  would  bring  the  candidate  into  court,  and 
put  him  on  the  stand,  and  attack  him  with 
such  sharp,  piercing  questions  as  a  lawyer  of 
his  ability  knows  bow  to  prepare.  The  deadly 
question,  that  will  make  an  end  of  him  is,  “Did 
you  ever  vote  for  a  man  who  was  not  a  Repub¬ 
lican  ?  Did  you  vote  for  James  G.  Blaine  when 
he  was  the  candidate  for  President  ?  Or  for 
Benjamin  Harrison  ?”  To  these  withering 
questions  Mr.  Low  makes  no  reply.  Does  not 
that  show  that  he  is  guilty  ?  “Silence  is  con¬ 
fession  !” 

The  verdict  of  Quigg  might  settle  the  busi¬ 
ness  but  for  a  more  recent  and  embarrassing 
incident.  Last  week  the  representatives  of  the 
Republicans  met  to  nominate  a  candidate  for 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  and  were 
unanimous  for  Mr.  Justice  Wallace,  a  judge  of  long 
standing,  who  would  add  to  the  dignity  of  that 
high  ofiQce.  But  it  is  now  said  that  in  the  very 
elections  to  which  Mr.  Quigg  appeals  as  the 
great  test  of  Republican  orthodoxy.  Justice 
Wallace  did  not  vote  for  James  G.  Blaine  nor 
for  Benjamin  Harrison,  but  voted  three  timet 
for  Orover  Cleveland!  I  Will  Mr.  Quigg  toll  us 
whether  it  is  consistent  with  soundness  in  the 
faith,  to  vote  for  such  a  man  as  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Court  of  Appeals  ?  We  pause  for  a  reply. 

H.  M.  F. 


SOME  WORDS  FROM  WESTERN  NEW  YORK. 

By  Rey.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler. 

AUBCBN,  N.  T.,  September  1&,  1887. 

A  Sunday  in  Rochester  is  always  a  joy  and  an 
inspiration.  A  minister  who  is  not  enthused  by 
the  eight  of  a  Rochester  congregation  must  be 
a  spiritual  dyspeptic  of  the  most  torpid  type.  I 
spent  last  Sabbath  with  the  g^ood  people  of  the 
grand  “Old  Brick  Church” — which  for  forty 
years  has  been  the  flag  ship  of  our  Presbyterian 
squadron  in  Western  New  York.  The  spacious 
edifice  was  thronged ;  and  it  did  not  require  a 
look  at  the  superb  memorial-window  to  Da. 
James  B.  Shaw  to  tell  you  that  that  pulpit 
was  the  throne  of  that  model  minister  of  Jesus 
Christ  for  nearly  half  a  century.  Among  the 
crowd  who  gathered  around  the  pulpit  for  a 
hand-shake  after  the  service  were  a  few  of  the 
surviving  veterans;  but  a  large  number  of  those 
to  whom  I  preached  there  thirty  years  ago,  are 
now  slumbering  beside  Dr.  Shaw  and  Louis 
Chapin  in  the  beautiful  Mount  Hope  Cemetery. 
A  recent  ’Evangelist  gave  the  portrait  of  the 
present  beloved  pastor.  Dr.  William  R.  Taylor; 
and  he  is  well  mated  by  hie  able  assistant,  the 
Rev.  G.  B.  F.  Hallock,  who  is  one  of  the  most 
popular  contributors  to  the  religious  press. 

The  spiritual  condition  of  Rochester  is  a  fine 
illustration  of  the  old  adage — “as  the  twig  is 
bent,  the  tree’s  inclined.”  During  the  thirty 
years — from  1820  to  1850 — when  Rochester  was 
in  its  formative  youth,  the  town  was  copiously 
watered  by  glorious  showers  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
under  the  pungent  and  powerful  ministry  of 
William  Wiener,  Charles  G.  Finney,  Joel 
Parker  and  men  of  kindred  spirit.  In  that 
heaven  watered  soil  the  churches  took  deep  root, 
and  waxed  strong.  The  leaven  of  the  pure  Gos¬ 
pel  penetrated  the  whole  community,  and  has 
never  lost  its  virtue.  To-day  Rochester  is  a 
great  and  proeiierous  city  with  two  hundred 
thousand  inhabitants ;  but  it  is  still  the  blessed 
fashion  there  to  go  to  church,  and  to  go  twice 
on  the  Sabbath.  Like  the  flour  which  used  to 
be  turned  out  from  those  tall  mills  on  the  banks 
of  the  Genesee,  the  religion  of  Rochester  was 
branded  “superfine”;  and  God  grant  that  it 
may  long  keep  the  same  sterling  brand. 

'  On  the  Sabbath  before  I  preached  in  the  Brick 
Church,  its  pulpit  was  occupied  by  the  Rev.  B. 
Fay  Mills.  Of  the  recent  change  in  his  theo¬ 
logical  position,  my  affection  for  him,  and  my 
peculiar  intimacy  with  his  venerated  father, 
the  beloved  Dr.  Thornton  A.  Mills,  make  me 
very  loth  to  speak.  I  laid  down  his  manifesto 
— given  last  week  to  the  public— with  a  pang 
as  deep  as  the  love  I  have  borne  him.  When 
he  began  his  remarkable  career  as  an  evangelist 
eleven  years  ago,  he  bade  fair  to  be  a  legitimate 
successor— though  of  course  not  the  equal — of 
Charles  G.  Finney.  It  was  an  unhappy  day  for 
Mr.  Mills  when  he  fell  under  the  influence  of 
Professor  Herron,  and  turned  aside  from  hie 
great  heaven -honored  line  of  preaching  into  a 
sociological  crusade.  That  swept  him  from  bis 
old  moorings,  and  he  is  at  present  adrift.  In¬ 
stead  of  casting  stones  of  ecclesiastical  condem¬ 
nation  at  this  gifted  man,  let  all  of  us  who  love 
him,  and  honor  hie  great  services  in  the  past  to 
evangelical  truth,  keep  every  possible  hold  on 
him.  H»  may  soon  get  tired  of  the  “busks” 
of  Socinianism  and  Sociology,  and  may  set  hie 
face  again  towards  the  dear  old  spiritual  home¬ 
stead  in  which  he  was  baptized,  and  under 
whose  roof-tree  hie  venerated  father  spent  his 
noble  life.  Let  us  “keep  the  latch-string  out” 
for  Brother  Mills  when  he  comes  back  from 
Bos  Ionizing. 

Our  Theological  Seminary  here  opens  its  an¬ 
nual  session  this  evening  with  a  discourse  by 
Professor  Hoyt.  There  is  a  prospect  of  a  large 
membership  this  year — considerably  above  an 


hundred.  The  spirit  of  James  Richards  and 
Henry  Mills— the  spirit  of  steady  advance  on 
the  lines  of  sound  theology  and  Biblical  truth — 
the  spirit  of  missions  and  of  revivals — still  pre¬ 
vails  in  yonder  halls.  Auburn  has  never  lowered 
her  standards ;  and  never  hoisted  any  false  lights 
at  the  prow. 

The  Temperance  Reform  has  met  with  some 
severe  bereavements  during  the  last  year.  In 
England  the  distinguished  physician.  Sir  Ben¬ 
jamin  W.  Richardson,  James  H.  Roper  and  the 
veteran  Dr.  Lees,  have  all  ended  their  beneficent 
careers.  And  now  the  most  prominent  leader 
in  the  Total  Abstinence  movement  on  the  Con¬ 
tinent  is  dead.  The  Rev.  C.  S.  Adama  von 
Scheltema  has  been  the  apostle  of  temperance  in 
Holland  for  nearly  forty  years.  He  did  his  chief 
work  in  Amsterdam  where  he  founded  his 
“King  William  School,”  and  edited  hie  paper, 
“De  Wereld  Strijd.  ”  He  translated  into  Dutch 
a  great  number  of  publications  against  the 
drinking-customs;  among  others  Sir  B.  W. 
Richardson’s  admirable  “Temperance  Lesson- 
book.”  I  knew  this  delightful  Dutch  brother 
quite  intimately;  and  when  I  visited  Amster¬ 
dam  he  drove  my  good  friend.  Elder  William  W. 
Wickes  and  myself  about  the  city,  and  the  chil¬ 
dren  cheered  him  in  the  streets.  “See,”  he 
said  to  us,  “how  well  the  boys  all  know  me.” 
The  enthusiastic  old  reformer — who  combined 
Dutch  grit  with  Yankee  “go” — kept  at  work  to 
the  age  of  eighty-two  and  died  in  the  harness. 
He  spent  hie  later  years  at  Arnhem,  and  while 
correcting  the  proof-sheets  of  his  Temperance 
paper,  he  was  suddenly  stricken  with  uncon¬ 
sciousness,  and  lingered  but  a  few  hours.  It 
seems  as  if  I  were  surviving  most  of  my  asso¬ 
ciates  in  the  temperance  reform.  Of  all  the 
leaders  in  the  Total  Abstinence  army  when  I 
made  my  first  speech,  with  Father  Mathew  (in 
1842)  the  two  survivors  are  Dr.  Newman  Hall  in 
England,  and  General  Neal  Dow  in  America. 
Let  me  add  that  Dr.  Hall  is  about  preparing 
his  autobiography  under  the  title  of  “Sixty 
Years  Ago— by  an  Octogenarian.”  Since  his 
recovery  from  a  sunstroke  in  the  Alps,  he  has 
resumed  his  preaching  with  his  old-time  ardor. 


RALLYING  DAY  OFFERINGS. 

By  James  A.  Worden,  D.D. 

Two  specific  objects  are  presented  for  our 
prayers  and  ofiferings  on  Sabbath,  September 
26tb,  viz :  the  supplying  of  needy  Sabbath- 
schools  with  Bibles,  hymn-books,  lesson  helps 
and  papers,  and  the  providing  Bibles  to  be  given 
for  memorizing  the  Shorter  Catechism.  Many 
hundreds  of  mission  Sabbath-schools  depend  on 
us  for  their  equipment. 

The  study  of  the  Shorter  Catechism  has  been 
greatly  stimulated  by  the  presentation,  within 
the  last  ten  years,  by  this  Department  of  fifteen 
thousand  Bibles  for  committing  it  to  memory. 

The  calls  for  Sabbath -school  missionaries  from 
many  States  and  Territories,  particularly  just 
now  from  Montana,  Wyoming,  New  Mexico, 
California,  Indian  Territory,  North  Dakota, 
and  Arkansas,  are  so  pathetic,  setting  forth  the 
needs  of  so  many  thousands  of  children,  that 
we  cannot  take  the  very  serious  responsibility 
of  saying  Nay  to  their  appeals. 

There  are  many  in  our  beloved  Church  who 
are  able  to  make  offerings  which  will  enable  us 
to  send  forth  laborers  into  these  white  harvest 
fields.  But  it  remains  to  be  said,  and  we  beg 
all  to  remember  the  fact,  that  the  receipts  for 
this  year  from  April  1st  to  September  1st  have 
fallen  below  those  of  last  year  for  the  same 
months  by  over  12,200. 

But  brethren,  we  are  sure  that  your  sympa¬ 
thies  are  with  these  Presbyterian  Sabbath  school 
Missions,  and  we  are  hence  not  discouraged. 
This  is  a  favored  method  of  winning  for  Christ 
the  youth  of  America.  We  need  ten  thousand 
dollars  in  order  to  its  best  efficiency  at  this  time 
and  during  the  months  just  before  us. 
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THE  EYENINH  OP  THE  SABBATH. 

A  change  has  come.  How  shall  the  church 
meet  it  ?  Public  sentiment  has  in  many  places 
long  declared  against  what  our  English  friends 
call  the  “night  service”  ;  that  is,  the  majority  of 
our  regular  church  goers  have  absented  themselves 
at  that  hour,  leaving  the  minister  with  such 
help  as  the  young  people  can  give  him  to  fight 
the  battle  for  a  second  service  as  he  may.  A 
great  many,  and  some  doubtful,  expedients  have 
been  resorted  to  “draw”  a  congregation;  and  it 
seems  now  fair  to  look  at  the  situation  seriously 
and  study  the  eigne  of  the  times. 

The  whole  question  of  Sabbath  observance 
must  be  faced  anew,  with  a  proper  regard  to 
the  range  and  trend  of  Christian  habit  and  opin¬ 
ion.  Pastors  whose  wisdom  and  piety  must  not 
be  called  in  question  do  not  hesitate  to  concede 
the  propriety  of  some  modification  of  the  old 
custom  and  requirement.  They  do  not  attempt 
to  hold  their  people  to  a  whole  day’s  devotion 
to  public  services  of  religion;  many  are  content 
to  insist  on  only  one  attendance  on  public  wor¬ 
ship.  To  some,  perhaps  to  most,  this  seems  to 
be  a  surrender  of  the  outposts  which  will  be 
followed  by  the  loss  of  the  main  position. 

In  this  view  of  the  matter,  it  seems  right  and 
proper  to  review  the  whole  subject  and  order 
of  worship ;  and  to  revive  a  memory  at  least  of 
the  older  way  of  employing  the  evening  of  the 
Lord’s  day  as  a  household  Christian  festival. 
The  happiest  hours  in  the  childhood  of  many 
who  are  not  yet  very  old  was  the  song-service 
about  the  homestead  fire.  Better  than  any  regu¬ 
lar  or  occasional  night  service  was  that  holy 
hour  in  the  dear  old  home.  When  Dr.  William 
Adams  went  up  to  Madison  Square,  be  yielded 
reluctantly  to  the  demand  for  an  evening  service, 
though  James  Alexander  and  George  Prentiss 
with  many  others  stood  out  for  the  afternoon, 
urging  families  to  spend  the  evening  at  home. 
Vain  as  the  hope  was,  in  perhaps  a  majority  of 
cases,  the  purpose  was  good  enough  to  justify  it, 
and  those  who  followed  their  pastor’s  injunction 
and  their  children,  have  been  the  better  for  it. 

What  is  to  hinder  another  and  a  united  effort 
to  reconstruct  family  religion  on  this  basis  ? 
What  stands  in  the  way  of  a  short  afternoon  or 
vesper  service,  throwing  the  responsibility  of  the 
use  of  the  evening  upon  parents  and  their  chil¬ 
dren  ?  Take  into  account  everything,  where 
must  the  pressure  of  responsibility  be  brought 
to  bear,  and  in  what  better  way  than  this?  For 
the  young  people  who  need  an  hour  together, 
and  those  who  have  no  home  circle,  the  pastor 
is  ready  to  stand  “tn  loco  parentis,"  conducting 
or  helping  in  their  social  meetings  on  the  eve¬ 
ning  of  the  day.  And  for  outside  work,  visiting 
hospitals,  “homes,”  and  prisons  even,  the  eve¬ 
ning  of  Sabbath  might  be  free.  There  is  no 
lack  of  opportunity  in  a  town  or  city  and  the 
work  might  be  done  in  a  quieter  way  than  by 
“mass  meetings”  or  “union  meetings,”  in 
which  the  church  goers  are  sure  to  be  the  vast 
majority.  The  churches  should  be  open  oftener 
during  the  week  instead  of  attempting  to  do  all 
their  work  of  worship  and  praise  on  one  day. 

R  A.  S. 


The  Central  Presbyterian  of  Richmond  has  a 
sketch  of  James  C.  Southall,  LL.D.,  one  of  its 
former  editors,  signed  by  the  initials  of  Dr. 
Hoge.  The  deceased  was  an  able  writer,  espe¬ 
cially  on  sientific  subjects.  He  was  the  author 
of  “The  Recent  Oriirin  of  Man,  illustrated  from 
Geology  and  the  Modern  Science  of  Prehistoric 
Archaeology.  ’  ’ 

Dr.  Charles  Cuthbert  Hall  will  preach  to  his 
former  Brooklyn  charge  on  Sunday  next,  Sep¬ 
tember  26th,  and  on  the  following  Sabbath, 
October  3d,  administering  the  communion  in 
the  afternoon. 


NOTE  FROM  DR.  NELSON. 

Deab  Evanqklist:  Your  last  issue  contains  a 
response  from  Dr.  Ell  in  wood  to  a  previous  com¬ 
munication  from  me.  With  him  and  all  who 
love  missions  and  missionaries,  I  rejoice  in  the 
noble  generosity  with  which  so  many  mission¬ 
aries  have  promptly  sent  from  their  scanty  sti¬ 
pends,  already  painfully  reduced  by  their  spon¬ 
taneous  action,  so  large  a  sum  as  is  thus 
reported.  Surely  a  proportionate  response  from 
all  of  us  at  home  will  deliver  the  cause  of  mis¬ 
sions  from  “the  present  distress.” 

One  remark  of  my  dear  brother,  in  which  he 
speaks  of  something  which  my  article  "seems  to 
imply,"  makes  me  fear  that  he  has  received  and 
given  to  his  readers  an  erroneous  impression  of 
the  spirit  in  which  I  wrote. 

I  therefore  request  you  to  give  place  in  your 
next  issue  to  a  letter  which  1  wrote  in  reply 
to  the  very  first  response  that  came  to  me.  It 
was  from  a  well-known  friend  of  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sions,  and  a  giver  of  large  sums  of  money  to 
promote  them.  At  my  request,  she  has  returned 
me  my  letter,  and  the  following  is  a  complete 
and  exact  copy  of  it. 

September  5, 1897. 

My  Dear  Mrs - . 

Your  kind  words  about  my  letter  to  The  Evsn- 
eelist  confirms  me  in  the  conviction  which 
prompted  it.  I  desired  to  say  what  would  soothe 
the  pain  which  must  have  been  given  to  mis¬ 
sionaries,  not  to  give  pain  to  the  burdened  Sec¬ 
retaries  and  their  associates  who  are  carrying 
such  a  load  on  their  hearts  that  in  their  anxiety 
for  the  cause  to  which  the  missionaries  have 
given  their  all,  they  made  a  mistake.  Let  us 
sympathize  with  them,  as  we  would  with  a 
nurse  worn  and  weakened  by  watching,  who 
should  by  one  injudicious  movement  give  unnec¬ 
essary  pain  to  her  patient. 

I  wanted  to  put  my  hand  under  the  head  of 
the  patient,  not  to  strike  the  nurse. 

Most  fraternally  yours,  H.  A.  Nelson. 


ILLNESS  OF  DB.  SEIBEBT. 

As  many  of  his  friends  already  know,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Seibert  has  been  seriously  and  critically  ill 
from  which  prompt  and  skilful  surgical  aid 
has  probably  saved  his  precious  life.  He  is  still 
at  the  German  hospital  in  Seventy-seventh 
street,  but  is  now  able  to  see  membern  of  his 
family  for  aMittle  time  each  day  and  there  is 
strong  hope  for  his  entire  recovery.  So  far  there 
have  been  no  complications  and  the  vigor  of 
his  natural  forces  have  carried  over  the  period 
in  which  reaction  from  the  shock  might  have 
proved  fatal.  It  is  hard  to  contemplate  any 
other  result  than  a  speedy  restoration  ;  so  many 
and  such  important  interests  are  bound  up  with 
hie  life.  Around  the  German  Theological  Sem¬ 
inary  where  he  has  been  a  power  and^more  than 
a  father,  for  nearly  thirty  years,  the  most  pro¬ 
found  solicitude  prevails;  and  as  the  intelligence 
has  spread,  this  circle  of  prayerful  watching  and 
waiting  has  widened  until  it  might  be  said 
that  the  sufferer  is'the  centre  of  a  hallowed  space 
over  which  earth’s  best  love  and  heaven  also 
keep  their  common  vigil.  What  a  blessed  spot 
is  the  chamber  where  a  good  man  lies  in  the 
hand  of  God ! 

To  those  who  know  Dr.  Seibert  well,  the 
beauty  of  hie  character  and  the  sweetness  of  his 
spirit  are  very  attractive.  His  precise  and  ex¬ 
tensive  knowledge,  his  great  learning  and  his 
penetrating  mind,  are  touched  by  a  child-like 
faith  and  an  utter  consecration  of  himself  to  his 
Lord  and  Saviour.  If  the  peace  of  a  soul  that 
is  stayed  on  God  is  necessary  to  save  his  life, 
that  resource  would  not  fail.  And  it  has  been 
a  comfort  to  those  who  could  not  see  him  per¬ 
sonally  in  this  crisis,  that  they  had  no  doubt 
of  the  majestic  serenity  and  quiet  bravery  of 
his  Christian  spirit.  When  a  man  is  put  to  the 
tests  of  ultimate  conflict  with  the  powers  that 
finally  carry  us  away  from  earth,  facing  all  the 


consequences,  we  exalt  in  his  victory  over  thenx 
and  laud  the  grace  that  makes  such  men  mor» 
than  conquerors  I  R  A.  S. 


LANE  THEOLOGICAL  HRMINABT. 

Lane  Seminary  opened  on  Thursday,  Septem¬ 
ber  16tb,  with  an  encouraging  attendance  of  stu¬ 
dents.  During  the  summer,  the  buildings  have- 
been  in  part  rephinted  and  refurnished.  The 
Lane  Seminary  Club  held  a  quarterly  meetings 
in  the  afternoon  in  the  chapel,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Walter  of  Silverton,  Ohio,  being  elected  chair¬ 
man  for  the  ensuing  year.  A  volume  containing 
the  History  of  Lane  Seminary  with  some  other 
papers  by  Professor  Edward  D.  Morris,  and  pub¬ 
lished  at  the  expense  of  the  Club,  was  welcomed 
as  containing  authentic  material  such  as  only 
Dr.  Morris  could  furnish.  A  paper  by  Professor 
Schaff  on  the  recently  discovered  Sayings  of 
Jesus,  served, as  his  introduction  to  the  Alumni. 
He  pronounced  the  historic  importance  of  thfr 
document  and  the  intrinsic  interest  of  ^'s  con¬ 
tents  to  be  very  great.  He  presented  the  ques¬ 
tion  in  what  light  the  document  presents  Christ, 
and  what  bearing  it  has  upon  the  origin  and 
authority  of  the  four  Canonical  GosjmIb.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Henry  Goodwin  Smith  then  read  a  paper 
on  the  Relation  of  Lane’s  Alumni  to  their  Alma 
Mater.  He  emphasized  the  new  beginning  the- 
Seminary  was  making,  the  recognition  of  differ¬ 
ent  types  of  theological  interpretation  in  tho 
Presbyterian  Church,  and  the  right  the  frie''d» 
of  the  Seminary  had  to  expect  it  to  continue  to 
do  its  own  work  among  the  institutions  of  th& 
Presbyterian  Church. 

The  exercises  of  the  day  were  brought  to  a 
close  by  a  carefully  prepared  and  valuable  paper 
by  President  Fisher  of  Hanover  College  on  Un¬ 
settled  Ministers.  He  gave  as  the  grounds  of 
the  restlessness  of  the  ministry,  the  fluctuation» 
in  our  population,  the  failure  of  Presbyteries  to 
exercise  their  Episcopal  functions,  the  lack  of 
consecration  on  the  part  of  ministers,  the  hast» 
in  receiving  inefficient  men  from  other  denom¬ 
inations,  and  the  licensure  and  ordination  of 
men  without  proper  preparation  for  their  work. 
The  Seminary  grounds  at  Walnut  Hills  look  aa 
inviting  as  ever. 


’  The  Rev.  F.  De  Witt  Talmage,  D.D.,  pastor  of 
the  Second  Church  of  Pittsburgh,  and  son  of  tho 
distinguished  T.  De  Witt  Talmage,  D.D.,  of 
Washington,  has  finally  consented  to  accept  tha 
urgent  call  of  the  Jefferson  Park  Church  of 
Chicago,  whose  last  pastor  was  the  Rev.  Fred¬ 
erick  Campbell.  This  call  was  at  first  declined, 
owing,  says  Dr.  Talmage,  to  his  fear  of  the  con¬ 
sequences  to  the  Pittsburgh  Church  if  he  should 
leave  it.  The  Chicago  people  have,  however, 
patiently  waited  in  the  hope  that  Dr.  Talmaga 
would  see  his  way  clear  to  a  change  of  purpose, 
and  this  he  has  now  announced  to  the  officers  of 
his  church,  with  the  request  for  a  dissolution 
of  existing  relations.  At  the  time  of  Dr.  Tal- 
mage’s  visit  to  Jefferson  Park  Church,  the  edi¬ 
fice  was  filled  and  hundreds  were  turned  away. 
The  church  is  in  the  very  heart  of  the  city’s 
West  Side,  surrounded  by  a  dense  population  ; 
it  is  only  four  blocks  distant  from  Dr.  With¬ 
row’s  Third,.Church ;  it  has  the  remarkable  dis¬ 
tinction  of  counting  three  ex-Moderators  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  among  its  ex-pastors,  viz..  Presi¬ 
dent  Patton  of  Princeton  University,  and 
Professors  Craig  and!  Marquis  of  McCormick 
Seminary,  Chicago.  President  Patton  was  pas¬ 
tor  of  this  church  during  his  famous  Swing  trial 
in  Chicago  Presbytery,  Dr.  Talmage  hopes  to 
be  with  hie  new  charge  by  the  middle  of  Octo¬ 
ber.  Thus  notable  pulpit  changes  are  about  to 
be  made  in  Chicago,  the  First  Church  having^ 
secured  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Chichester,  D.D., 
while  the  Fourth  Church  is  bereft,  or  soon  to 
be,  of  its  beloved  pastor.  Dr.  Thomas  C.  Hall. 


THE  EVANGELIST 


September  23,  1897. 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


SETTLEMENT  OF  PALESTINE  BY 
THE  JEWS. 

There  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun,  and  the 
project  of  a  return  of  the  children  of  Israel  to 
the  land  of  their  fathers,  is  one  which  has  been 
set  before  the  Christian  world  from  time  to 
time  for  hundreds  of  years.  In  the  days  of  the 
Crusades  the  power  of  all  Europe  was  turned 
towards  the  East,  and  tens  of  thousands  of  Cru¬ 
saders  left  their  bones  on  the  soil  once  trodden 
by  prophets  and  apostles,  and  made  still  more 
sacred  by  the  fact  that  here  our  Lord  and  Mas¬ 
ter  lived  and  died.  Within  a  few  weeks  there 
has  been  a  great  gathering  of  Jews  at  Basle  in 
Switzerland,  to  consider  the  possibility  of  recov¬ 
ering  the  land  of  their  fathers  for  the  benefit  of 
their  children.  A  lady  whose  pen  is  always 
welcome  in  The  Evangelist,  writes  thus  hope 
'fully  of  the  prospect  that  rises  to  her  view : 

“Whatever  may  be  tbe  outcome  of  the  Zionist 
Congress  lately  closed  at  Basle,  there  is  something 
around  which  the  imagination  loves  to  linger  in 
tbe  possibility  of  a  Jewish  State  on  the  sacred 
hills  of  Palestine.  That  it  should  be  made  an 
asylum  for  the  down  trodden  and  persecuted 
Jews  of  Eastern  Europe  would  be  much,  since 
the  plan  contemplates,  not  their  being  sent  there 
to  cope  as  best  they  may  with  a  worn  out  soil 
and  with  unfamiliar  conditions,  but  rather  that 
they  shall  enjoy  the  fostering  care  of  two  ably 
-equipped  agencies,  one  political  and  one  eco¬ 
nomic,  which  will  do  for  these  oppressed  people 
all  that  as  yet  they  know  not  how  to  do  for 
themselves.  But  this  is  not  all  that  tbe  fancy 
may  paint  as  the  result  of  such  a  movement.  It 
is  not  difficult  to  see  that  the  social  and  politi¬ 
cal  position  of  Jews  tbe  world  over  would  be 
improved  by  the  existence  of  a  State  in  all 
respects  Jewish,  bearing  its  part,  not  in  the 
political  entanglements  of  the  civilized  world, 
but  in  its  productive  industries,  its  commerce, 
its  thought,  and  having  its  envoys  to  every  gov¬ 
ernment  charged  with  the  peaceful  care  of  the 
rights  of  brother  Israelites.  Still  more  inter¬ 
esting  and  important  would  be  tbe  working  out 
of  the  Mosaic  legislation  as  it  would  be  worked 
out  in  the  new  Zion.  There  is  much  in  the 
Institutions  of  Moses  which  the  world  would 
be  the  better  for  adopting,  or  at  least  adapting. 
A  State  without  a  prison  and  its  attendant 
problems  of  penology,  for  instance;  a  State  with¬ 
out  pauperism  and  without  great  accumulations 
of  property,  a  State  where  all  the  laws  are  for 
the  protection  of  the  weaker  party,  of  the  debtor 
from  the  creditor,  the  servant  from  the  master, 
of  the  woman  from  her  seducer,  the  oppressed 
in  all  classes  from  the  oppressor — what  an  inter¬ 
esting  object  lesson  such  a  State  would  be !  And 
all  these  are  fundamental  principles  of  the 
Mosaic  laws. 

“It  appears  to  be  quite  possible  that  this  ex¬ 
periment  will  soon  be  tried.  There  is  no  lack  of 
money  among  those  who  favor  it,  and  though 
some  prominent  Jews  stand  aloof,  yet  very  many 
of  equal  prominence  are  pledged  to  advance  it. 
Already  some  experiments  have  been  made,  and 
from  the  colonies  lately  planted  there  —of  one- 
while  wretched  Jews  of  the  Russian  Pole — 
come  such  glowing  accounts  of  rural  prosperity, 
the  hillsides  smiling  with  abundant  harvests, 
and  the  valleys  ringing  with  tbe  songs  of  reap- 
ors,  that  one  needs  only  a  little  help  from  im¬ 
agination  to  foresee  the  day  when  in  Palestine 
it  shall  once  more  be  said,  as  it  was  said  two 
thousand  years  ago, 

“  *  As  well  they  that  sing 
As  they  that  dance,  shall  say 
All  my  fresh  springs  are  in  Thee.’  ” 

This  is  a  picture  that  is  charming  indeed. 
Hor  would  I  cast  a  shadow  over  the  scene  of 


peace  and  prosperity  that  rises  to  the  view  of 
our  correspondent.  But  as  truth  is  before  all 
things  I  must  in  frankness  say  that  it  is  a  pic¬ 
ture  which  could  only  be  painted  by  one  who 
had  never  been  in  Palestine.  Pleasing  as  it  is 
to  read  “glowing  accounts  of  rural  prosperity, 
the  hillsides  smiling  with  abundant  harvests, 
and  tbe  valleys  ringing  with  the  songs  of  reap¬ 
ers,  ”  I  cannot  quite  agrm  that  it  “needs  only 
a  little  help  from  the  imagination’’ — on  the 
contrary  it  needs  a  great  deal — to  see  what  I  fear 
is  not  to  be  seen  by  the  natural  eye. 

We  have  had,  first  and  last,  a  good  many  of 
these  settlements  in  Palestine,  but  none,  so  far 
as  we  know,  that  has  ever  come  to  much.  It 
must  be  thirty  years  ago,  (possibly  forty)  that  a 
devoted  band  went  from  Maine  to  plant  fresh 
stock  from  New  England  in  that  sacred  soil. 
They  were  good,  earnest  men  and  women, 
full  of  zeal  and  faith,  with  “a  little  help  from 
the  imagination,’’  and  settled  near  Jaffa,  close 
to  the  plain  of  Sharon,  which  was  the  very  gar¬ 
den  of  the  Lord  for  beauty  and  fertility.  But  a 
few  years  after,  tbe  colony  experienced  the  fate  of 
Jonah’s  gourd,  and  withered  away  I  The  only 
good  that  I  could  find  that  ever  came  from  it  was 
to  furnish  Rolls  Floyd,  the  beet  dragoman  that 
ever  guided  a  party  through  that  country,  who 
was  our  faithful  companion  “Among  the  Holy 
Hills.’’ 

There  was  also  a  German  settlement  at  Haifa 
near  the  foot  of  Mount  Carmel,  which  was  for 
a  time  the  residence  of  that  most  admirable 
Englishman,  Laurence  Olipbant,  but  though  it 
was  at  tbe  beginning  like  the  cloud  no  bigger 
than  a  man’s  hand,  that  Elijah,  looking  from 
tbe  top  of  the  mountain,  saw  in  the  far  distance 
rising  out  of  tbe  Mediterranean,  we  never  heard 
that  this  cloud  spread  till  it  darkened  the  heavens. 

But  the  enthusiasts  for  this  new  project  tell 
us  that  it  differs  from  all  others,  since  the  col¬ 
onies  are  to  be  composed  of  Israelites  only,  who 
go  back  to  tbe  home  of  their  fathers,  and  thus, 
repossessed  of  the  land  which  God  gave  to  the 
descendants  of  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob,  would 
make  tbe  valleys  green,  while  the  rocky  hills 
would  echo  the  songs  of  Zion  ! 

To  this  fascinating  project  there  are  several 
slight  objections  that  take  away  a  little  of  the 
enchantment. 

First  of  all,  the  Jews  do  not  own  the  country. 
It  belongs  to  “the  unspeakable  Turk,’’  who  has 
been  master  of  it  for  hundreds  of  years,  and 
whose  sharp  scimetar,  that  has  been  reddened 
with  the  blood  of  the  Crusaders,  is  still  ready 
to  be  dipped  in  the  blood  of  any  modern  in¬ 
truders  I  Nor  is  it  perhaps  the  worst  thing  that 
could  happen  that  the  Turk  is  master  in  Jeru¬ 
salem.  At  least  I  thought  so  when  I  saw  Turk¬ 
ish  soldiers  sitting  at  the  door  of  the  Church  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre  to  keep  the  Greek  and  the 
Latin  Christians  from  fiying  at  each  other,  even 
in  this  holy  place ! 

But  perhaps  the  descendants  of  tbe  Jews 
would  be  better  behaved  than  the  Christians: 
they  certainly  could  not  be  worse.  There  are 
no  hatreds  like  religious  hatreds,  whether  it  be 
between  Christians  and  Mohammedans,  or  among 
Christians  themselves. 

But  are  not  the  Jews  possessed  with  a  devour¬ 
ing  passion  for  the  Holy  City  ?  There  is  one 
sight  that  is  very  touching,  that'of^the  gather¬ 
ing  every  Friday,  at  “the  Place” of  Wailing.’’ 
where  they  kies  the  stones  of  the  Temple,  and 
wet  them  with  their  tears,  as  they'chant  tbe 
old  song  of  Israel,  “Lord,  the  heathen  are  come 
into  thine  inheritance!’’ 

But  with  all  tbe  sacred  associations  of  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  I  found  but  a  few  thousand  Jews  in  it, 
when  I  was  there  fifteen  years  ago,  and  these 
seemed  to  be  of  a  poor  class,  who ‘lived  on  tbe 
alms  of  their  richer  brethren  in  the  capitals  of 
Europe. 

But  if  any  large  body’of  Jews  wish  to  make 
their  homes  in  Palestine,  why  do  not  the  Jew¬ 


ish  bankers  in  London,  Paris,  and  Berlin,  buy 
it  from  the  Turk,  and  reinstate  the  descendants 
of  Israel  in  the  land  of  their  fathers  ?  Of  course 
it  would  cost  money — perhaps  a  great  deal — it 
might  be  a  hundred  millions  of  dollars!  But 
what  of  that  ?  The  Rothschilds  could  give  a 
check  for  the  whole  amount,  and  not  feel  it. 
“Why  are  they^so  backward  in  coming  forward  ?’’ 

They  have  a  good  many  substantial  reasons. 
Probably  they  have  bad  enough  to  do  with  the 
Sultan,  to  care  to  have  any  commercial  relations 
with  him,  for  if  they  were  to  buy  Palestine  to¬ 
day  that  would  not  prevent  his  seizing  it  to¬ 
morrow  if  the  powers  of  Europe  would  only  look 
the  other  way!  It  is  never  wise  to  deal  with 
one  who  thinks  he  does  God  service  if  he  can 
get  the  better  of  the  unbelievers  I 

But  the  greatest  of  all  objections  to  this  wonder¬ 
ful  scheme,  is  that  if  the  whole  of  Palestine  were 
cleaned  out  of  Moslems,  and  presented  in  fee 
simple  to  the  Jews,  they  would  not  live  in  it. 
There  are  a  few  small  settlements  here  and  there, 
one  on  the  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  but  I 
never  saw  a  particle  of  life  in  any  of  them. 
They  are  not  shepherds  nor  agriculturists :  they 
find  an  easier  way  to  make  a  living ;  they  are 
the  money-lenders  of  all  Europe,  and  so  hard  do 
they  squeeze  the  poor  serfs  of  Russia,  that  it  is 
said  that  it  has  been  owing  to  their  cruelty  and 
oppression  that  they  have  been  driven  out  of  the 
country.  Show  tbe  Jews  where  money  is  to  be 
made,  and  there  they  will  fiock  like  eagles. 
They  are  to-day  taking  possession  of  all  the 
cities  of  the  country.  Walk  down  Broadway, 
and  see  the  signs  over  the  great  stores !  Go  into 
Wall  Street,  and  you  will  recognize  the  same 
pushing  to  the  front,  i  do  not  blame  them  for 
this:  if  they  are  sharper  than  the  Yankees  they 
will  carry  off  the  prize  of  success.  I  only  wish  to 
suggest  to  our  good  Christian  people  that,  if  they 
have  monnv  to  spend  for  charitable  objects, 
they  have  here  right  around  them,  in  the  slums 
of  New  York,  objects  of  compassion  more  worthy 
of  their  charity  than  the  raising  of  a  fund  of  a 
hundred  millions  to  transport  the  Jews  to  Pales¬ 
tine.  to  which  they  have  no  overpowering  desire 
to  go.  H.  M.  F. 

RKV.  HRNRY  PRESKRVKD  SMITH,  D.  D. 

It  gives  us  special  pleasure  and  satisfaction 
to  notice  the  election  of  tbe  Rev.  Henry  Pre¬ 
served  Smith.  D.  D.,  to  the  chair  of  Biblical 
Interpretation  in  Amherst  College.  Hie  fitness 
for  the  place,  as  regards  his  admirable  personal 
qualities  and  influence  upon  students,  and  his 
extensive  attainments  in  sacred  learning,  will 
not  be  questioned  by  any,  not  even  by  hie  old 
opponents  of  tbe  Saratoga  Assembly!  We  re¬ 
spectfully  congratulate  Dr.  Smith’s  Alma  Mater 
and  its  official  board  on  the  choice  they  have 
made,  for  a  better  one  is  not  possible. 

It  will  strengthen  ai  d  increase  tbe  hold  of 
tbe  College  on  its  constituency  and  the  commu¬ 
nity  at'large.  Those  who  have  the  pleasure  of  a 
personal  acquaintance  with  Dr  mith  will  feel 
great  nonfidence  in  having  their  sons  under  his 

truction  and  the  influence  of  his  Christian 
example.  He  was  once  popular  and  influential 
am^^g  the  students  of  a  Theological  Seminary, 
no  one  more  so  in  the  faculty  which  he  adorned, 
and  one  and  all  they  hold  him  in  undiminished 
esteem.  The  Amherst  students  will  doubtless 
quite  as  soon  discover  his  genuineness  of  char¬ 
acter,  and  both  respect  and  love  him,  and,  as  a 
necessary  result,  profit  by  his  instructions. 

The  American  Board  soon  to  meet  at  New 
Haven  will  report  a  much  smaller  debt  than  was 
feared  only  a  few  weeks  since.  The  August  re¬ 
ceipts  were  unexpectedly  liberal,  amounting  to 
over  889,000  from  direct  givers.  The  debt  to  be 
reported  will  thus  be  about  845,000,  instead  of 
upwards  of  8100,000,  as  was  feared  at  one  time. 
It  might  well  be  wiped  entirely  out  by  way  of 
honoring  the  very  able  Presidency  of  Dr.  Storrs, 
which  is  now  to  close. 
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TUE  EVANGELIST. 


THE  BEY.  CHARLES  H.  FINNEY.  bis  remarkable  power  in  presenting  the  Qoepel. 

We  present  a  likeness  of  the  Rev.  Charles  G.  Strong  men,  the  leaders  in  city,  village,  and 
Finney  on  our  front  page.  It  has  been  drawn  country,  became  like  little  children  in  their  docil- 
with  care,  and  gives  a  correct  impression  of  and  faith.  Opposition,  and  infidelity  itself, 
the  man  as  he  was  known  in  the  closing  years  quite  away  before  him.  Rut  nowhere  did 
of  his  long  life.  Indeed,  we  might  say  from  Pleach  with  greater  power  than  here  in  the 
middle  life  onward,  for  Mr,  Finney  was  of  hardy  ®*ty  of  New  York,  covering  the  interval  of  the 
pioneer  stock,  and  his  erect,  stalwart  form  was  K^eat  cholera  scourge  in  1832.  It  was  during  hie 
touched  but  lightly  by  the  burden  of  years,  labors  here,  in  1830,  that  The  Evangelist  was 
oven  at  four  score. 


oven  at  four  score.  started,  at  first  under  the  editorship  of  the  Rev. 

He  was  born  at  Warren,  Litchfield  county,  Barton.  A  year  or  two  later,  it  came 

Connecticut,  August  29th,  1792,  his  parents  re  the  leadership  of  the  Rev.  Joshua  Leavitt, 

moving  thence  to  Oneida  county.  New  York,  '^bo  was  a  very  able  editor,  but  who  was  so 
two  years  later,  and  subsequently  to  the  vicinity  absorbed  in  the  abolition  movement  as  to  offend 
ofSackett’s  Harbor  on  Lake  Ontario,  a  region  all  naoderate  men.  By  hie  persistent,  and  at  times 
that  was  then  almost  an  unbroken  wilderness,  virulent,  anti-slavery  editorials,  the  paper  had 
and  little  churches  and  school  houses  made  of  become  very  unpopular.  Thus  it  fell  out  that 
logs  were  few.  Such  as  they  were,  young  Finney  Finney,  on  his  return  from  six  months  in 
made  the  most  of  them,  for  he  had  an  alert  and  l^be  Mediterranean  country  by  way  of  recruiting 
eager  mind.  When  about  twenty  years  old  he  bis  greatly  shattered  health,  (he  having  suf- 
returned  to  Connecticut  and  from  thence  went  to  attack  of  cholera  before  leaving  the  city) 

New  Jersey  and  engaged  in  teaching,  in  which  I'be  situation  critical.  Mr.  Leavitt  met 

he  continued  for  several  years,  though  coming  bim  it  was  in  the  autumn  with  this  greeting: 
back  to  New  England  now  and  again  to  improve  “Brother  Finney,  I  have  ruined  The  Evangelist! 
himself  by  attending  a  high  school.  He  thought  ^  have  not  been  as  prudent  as  you  cautioned  me 
of  going  to  Yale  College,  but  his  teacher,  a  be,  and  I  have  gone  so  far  ahead  of  public 
Yale  graduate,  advised  him  against  it,  telling  inlsIliK®®®®  feeling  on  the  subject,  that  my 
him  that  he  could  easily  accomplish  in  two  subscription  list  is  rapidly  falling,  and  we  shall 
years  all  that  would  be  taught  him  in  four  in  be  able  to  continue  its  publication  beyond 
the  College.  Giving  up  this  purpose,  his  edu-  *be  first  of  January,  unless  you  can  do  some- 
cation  was  at  an  end,  though  he 'afterwards  gave  ‘bing  to  bring  the  paper  back  to  public  favor 
some  attention  to  Latin,  Greek  and  Hebrew —  again.”  On  thinking  the  matter  over,  Mr. 
never,  however,  to  the  extent  of  becoming  a  Finney  suggested  that  he  might.'preach  a  series 
master  of  the  original  of  the  Scriptures.  His  lectures  to  his  people  then  worshipping  in 
preceptor  invited  him  to  join  in  conducting  an  ‘be  old  Chatham  theatre-on  revivals  of  religion, 
academy  in  one  of  the  Southern  States,  and  to  ^bich  he  might  report  for  hie  paper.  ‘‘That 
this  he  was  strongly  inclined,  but  he  had  now  ’®  ^b®  very  thing,”  responded  Editor  Leavitt, 
been  absent  from  the  home  of  his  parents  for  ®o  ‘‘  proved.  Though  they  were  extempora- 
four  years,  and  on  visiting  them,  he  found  them  u®ou8  and  on  an  average  an  hour  and  three-quar- 
so  strongly  opposed  to  hie  going  South  that  he  delivery,  Mr.  Leavitt,  not  being^a  short- 

gave  it  up,  and  casting  about  for  further  ad-  band  writer,  only  secured  wnat  might  occupy 


vancement,  he  concluded  to  enter  a  lawyer’s 
office  at  Adams,  Jefferson  county.  New  York. 


thirty  minutes  in  the  reading,  but  the  spirit 
and  outline  were  so  well  preserved  that  they 


Of  Mr.  Finney’s  residence  here,  and  his  ulti-  8®onred  a  wide  currency,  and  whereas  The.Evan- 
mate  conversion,  Mr.  Campbell  gave  particulars  bad  been  losing  subscribers  atone  time  to 

in  last  week’s  Evangelist.  At  once  the  conviction  ^b®  tune  of  sixty  a  day,  they  came  back  by  every 
took  possession  of  him  that  he  was  to  preach  by  the  reore  and  the  hundred  !  These  lec- 

the  Gospel,  notwithstanding  his  great  love  for  tures  were  widely  printed  in  book  form  in  Eng- 
the  study  and  practice  of  the  law,  in  which  he  t'-«‘®Bl®ted  into  French,  German, 

might  have  looked  forward  to  a  brilliant  career.  Welsh.  When  Mr.  Finney,wasin  London,  ho 
He  had.been  engaged  to  try  several  cases  but  he  *®“*'®®^  ‘bat  eighty  thousand  volumes  of  them 
now  declined  them,  and  a  few  months  later  de-  bad  been  issued  by  a  single  publisher  there. 


cided  not  to  go  to  Princeton,  but  to  enter 


The  ‘‘Memoirs”  we  have  referred  to  as  writ- 


upon  the  study  of  theology  under  his  pastor,  the  ‘®°  by  Mr.  Finney,  form  a  volume  of  477  pages. 
Rev.  George  W.  Gale.  He  was  licensed  by  the  published  by  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  New  York.  We 
local  Presbytery  which  met  in  Adame,  in  March,  ^now  not  how  extensively  it  is  in  the  po^ssion 
1824.  Meantime  extensive  revivals  had  been  bow  widely  it  has  been  read  by,  ministers 

begun  and  continued  in  Adame  and  in  the  Pres-  m®tnbers  of  churches.  Its  interest  is  by  no 
bytery,  and  this  fact  more  than  any  other  reason  “®“°®  ‘be  past,  no  one  at  this  day  can  read 
led  hie  brethren  to  vote  unanimously  to’ admit  it  without  a  new  stirring  of  hie  spiritual  life, 
him  to  the  ministry  So  ihis  man  of  power  was  an  inspiration  to  the 

As  he  had  had  no’  regular  training,  he  mod-  H®  f®ll  asleep  in  Oberlin,  on  the  14th  of 

eetly  proposed  to  himself  to  avoid  large  towns  August,  1875.  lacking  two  weeks:of  having  com- 
and  cities,  and  go  into  the  new  settlements  and  Pi®t®‘i  bis  eighty-third  jear. 
preach  in  school -houses,  and  barns  and’groves,  ' 

as  beet  h®  could.  He  took  a  commission  for  six  coming  i.eotube8. 

months  from  a  Ladies’  Missionary  Society  of  Major  Pond  has  arranged  for  lectures  this  eea- 
Oneida  county,  and  went  forth  to  Evans’  Mills  son  from  two  of  England’s  'most  popular  lec- 
in  the  northern  part  of  Jefferson  county,  turere,  Anthony  Hope,  the  delightful  story  teller. 
Wherever  he  went,  revivals  followed  hi«  preach-  who  is  said  to  bo  as  happy  with  his  tongue  as 
ing ;  at  Antwerp,  a  village  north  of  Evans’  Mills,  with  his  pen,  and  Mr.  Louis  Fagan,  the  dis- 
at  Gouverneur,  DeKalb,  Western,  Rome,  Utica,  tinguished  art  critic,  who  has  been  so  long  con- 
^■foy.  New  Lebanon,  Stephentown,  etc.,  the  nected  with  the  Department  of  Prints  and  Draw- 
affect  of  which  was  felt  in  the  whole  Eastern  ings  in  the  British  Museum.  His  lectures  will 


portion  of  the  State.  At  the  urgency  of  friends, 
he  went  to  Wilmington,  Delaware,  to  Philadel- 


be  illustrated,  the  first  one  dealing  with  ancient 
art,  describing  the  famous  ‘‘Rosetta  Stone,” 


phia  and  Reading,  and  then  came  to  the  city  of  the  remarkable  tablet  relating  to  the  Flood  and 
New  York.  Hie  first  visit  to  Rochester  and  other  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  inscriptions. 
Western  New  York  was  in  the  year  1830,  where  he  The  second  lecture  will  take  up  the  Parthenon 
had  remarkable  success,  as  also  in  Buffalo  and  and  Greek  art,  and  there  will  also  be  three  lec- 
Auburn  some  weeks  after.  Hie  word  was  with  tures  on  Representative  galleries  of  Europe.  The 
power  and  many  who ‘‘came  to  scoff  remained  National  Gallery,  London,  Italian  School ;  The 
to  pray.  ”  No. one  can  read  his  ‘‘Memoirs”  as  Madrid  Gallery,  Spanish  School ;  and  The  Hague, 
prepared  by  himself  late  in  life,  at  the  urgency  Haarlem  and  Amsterdam  Galleries,  Dutch  and 
of  friends,  without  being  greatly  impressed  by  Flemish  Schools. 


EN  ROUTE  WEST  OF  B18MARK. 

As  the  newspapers  are  full  of  the  dangers  and 
difficulties  of  the  trip  to  the  Klondike,  we  are 
sure  that  our  readers  will  be  interested  in  the 
following  private  letters  written  on  the  journey 
by  two  respected  citizens  of  Rochester,  members 
of  the  Third  Presbyterian  Church.  One.  Mr, 
Jacob  Hiram  Myers,  is  the  inventor  of  the 
American  ballot  machine,  and  his  son.  Dr. 
Oscar  M.  Myers,  is  a  successul  physician  of  the 
same  city.  They  started  the  latter  part  of  July 
and  these  letters,  written  to  their  families,  have 
been  kindly  loaned  to  us,  the  last  one  was  re¬ 
ceived  only  September  10th.  It  may  be  long 
before  they  hear  again : 

North  Dakota,  July  81, 97. 

‘‘We  are  slowly  getting  across  the  continent 
We  were  obliged  to  wait  eight  hours  in  St 
Paul,  and  improved  the  opportunity  to  add  a 
few  needful  things  to  our  out-fit.  We  have 
been  very  busy  with  this  important  work,  also 
reading  instructive  literature,  and  formulating 
our  plans. 

So  far,  we  have  been  very  successful,  and  are 
much  pleased  with  the  prospects.  We  have 
already  arranged  for  passage  from  Seattle,  on 
the  steamer  Queen,  which  leaves  next  Saturday, 
August  7th.  We  purchased  *  two  tickets  which 
had  been  reserved  for  two  of  a  party,  who  have 
decided  not  to  go. 

About  August  12th  we  shall  touch  at  Juneau, 
Alaska,  and  then  go  on  same  boat  to  Dyea, 
arriving  there  abont  the  13th.  Then  we  shall 
start  on  our  trip  of  about  550  miles  to  Dawson 
City.  We  then  cross  the  Chilkoot  Pass,  to  Lake 
Linderman  (28  miles).  All  of  our  supplies  will 
be  carried  by  Indians  to  this  lake,  where  we 
shall  boat  it  to  Dawson  City.  We  purchased 
three  boats  in  Chicago,  which  are  ingeniously 
arranged  to  be  taken  apart,  and  which  we  can 
put  together  (at  Lake  Linderman,)  in  an  hour 
or  two.  Then  we  shall  load  most  all  of  our  sup¬ 
plies  in  two  of  the  boats,  lash  them  together 
with  ropes  and  saplings  like  a  catamaran,  and 
with  the  other  boat  tow  them  down  the  river, 
father  and  I  taking  turn  at  the  oars.  When 
night  comes  on,  we  will  make  a  landing  and 
pitch  our  tent  for  the  night.  There  is  no  more 
danger  in  this  than  in  sailing  the  Genesee 
River.  There  are  two  places  where  it  is  consid¬ 
ered  dangerous  for  heavy  raft  boats,  but  we  shall 
take  no  chances,  and  when  we  reach  these  points 
will  pull  our  boats  up  on  an  improvised  wagon, 
and  draw  them  down  below  the  rapids.  The 
first  pull  will  be  one  and  one-eighth  miles,  and 
the  second  about  one-half  mile. 

We  have  learned  from  intelligent  men,  who 
have  been  over  the  route,  that  the  dangers  of 
the  Chilkoot  Pass  have  been  greatly  exaggerated, 
the  only  acccidents  (which  were  few)  occurring 
in  winter  time. 

This  is  the  first  part  of  our  trip,  and  we  shall 
be  over  it  long  before  it  becomes  dangerous. 
Accidents  in  the  river  have  been  the  result  of 
unnecessary  risk,  men  preferring  to  take  the 
risk  of  running  the  rapids  to  hauling  their 
heavy  raft  boats  overland.  A  great  many  people 
are  going  to  Alaska,  and  nearly  all  take  our 
route.  Many  of  them  are  prominent  and  weal¬ 
thy  men,  lawyers,  doctors,  merchants,  etc.  We 
shall  be  splendidly  equipped  for  the  journey, 
and  have  taken  and  will  take,  every  precaution. 
Both  of  us  will  wear  life  preservers,  even  at  the 
risk  of  being  laughed  at.  Besides  the  three 
boats,  we  shall  take  with  us  provisions  more 
than  double  what  we  expect  to  need,  and  our 
clothing  will  enable  us  to  defy  the  cold  when  it 
cornea  • 

We  shall  build  a  log  cabin  as  soon  as  we  reach 
Dawson  City.” 

Appboaohiiio  Hbuina,  Montaita, 
AuKTut  8, 1897. 

‘‘Yesterday  we  were  delayed  twenty- five  hours 
by  a  burned  out  bridge  near  Dickinson,  Dakota. 
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This  gives  us  only  two  days  at  Seattle  to  pur¬ 
chase  all,  and  make  special  packages  of  all  our 
provisions,  and  some  odds  and  ends  of  our  out¬ 
fit,  for  a  full  year,  if  necessary,  with  a  liberal 
surplus  BO  we  shall  be  safe,  if  we  never  see  a 
human  face  for  over  a  year,  which  is  possible 
after  we  leave  Chilkoot  Pass,  eighteen  miles 
from  the  coast  of  Alaska  (Dyea). 

This  is  not  likely,  but  we  may  conclude  it  best 
to  go  quickly  to  the  headwaters  of  the  Stewart 
River,  where,  if  we  strike  it  rich,  we  should 
remain  silently  until  March  or  April  next  before 
going  to  Dawson  City.  We  may,  however,  go 
there  first.  Our  judgment  is  now  confirmed, 
and  we  shall  leave  Seattle  on  the  steamship 
“Queen,”  on  August  7th,  and  arrive  at ‘  the 
head  of  ocean  navigation  (at  Dyea,  Alaska), 
about  August  13th  with  about  1,400  pounds  of 
provision,  and  our  three  boats  (which  are  now 
in  the  baggage  car  on  this  train),  all  of  which 
will  have  to  be  carried  inland  by  ourselves  and 
Indians  over  the  diflScult  Chilkoot  Pass,  2,6(X) 
feet  high.  The  pass  is  eight  miles  across. 

After  that  we  must  go  about  700  miles  across 
the  bleak  interior,  through  the  small  lakes, 
creeks  and  little  rivers.  Our  method  of  travel 
will  be  original  and  unique.  We  shall  place  two 
of  our  portable  boats  side  by  side,  eighteen 
inches  apart,  andT  connect  them  firmly  together 
by  cross  bars  lashed  to  the  gunwhales  of  the 
boats.  With  the  single  boat  we  will,  in  turn, 
row  and  tow  our  two  boat  loads  of  supplies. 
We  expect  only  a  few  portages  from  lake  to  lake, 
one  and  one-fourth  miles  and  less.  This  will  be 
tedious  and  severe  labor,  but  can  be  accom¬ 
plished  even  single  handed,  if  needful — therefore 
have  no  alarm,  as  our  son  and  I  are  both  strong 
and  rugged,  filled  with  hope  and  a  determina¬ 
tion  that  knows  no  defeat. 

At  present  we  purposely  imagine  the  perils  to 
be  greater  than  the  wildest  reports,  and  we 
plan  and  provide  against  them.  Our  plans  and 
preparations  can  and  will  certainly  defy  the 
most  rigorous  elements.  Our  food,  medicines, 
instruments,  out-fit  and  repairing  instruments 
are  ail  first  quality,  and  selected  for  health, 
ease,  comfort,  and  hard  work,  for  a  full  year  in 
solitude,  if  necessary,  and  if  unexpected  fates 
should  give  us  a  tussle  for  a  second  j ear’s  fight¬ 
ing  for  existence,  we  can  win,  if  spared,  together, 
or  single  handed  if  need  be.  To  this  end  we 
originate  and  adopt  the  precaution  to  enclose 
our  supplies  in  small  divisions  in  specially  con¬ 
structed  tin  cases,  soldered  securely,  they  in 
turn  grouped  in  tarpaulin  sacks,  of  sixty  pounds 
weight,  and  shape  for  packing  over  mountains. 

By  our  knowledge  of  geology;  our  recent  dili¬ 
gent  study  of  practical  mining,  and  the  courtesy 
and  favor  of  old  miners,  we  feel'  fully  equipped 
for  the  silent  search.  As  we  cannot  well  com¬ 
municate  with  our  dear  ones  after  we  penetrate 
the  interior  and  become  ice-locked  in  the  moun 
tains  for  many  months,  1  will  give  you  a  de¬ 
tailed  list  of  our  out-fit.  .  .  . 

To  our  1,389  pounds  we  add  in  out-fit  360 
pounds  exclusive  of  the  boats,  making  1,949 
pounds,  which  our  three  boats  must  transport, 
besides  their  own  weight,  of  fifty  pounds  each, 
or  a  total  of  2,099  pounds. 

You  will  doubtless  read  about  all  sorts  of  sen¬ 
sational  troubles,  after  we  get  away  into  the 
interior,  but  you  must  not  be  alarmed  in  the 
least,  as  we  are  prepared  for  the  worst,  and  shall 
only  move  safely  and  surely.  There  will  doubt¬ 
less  be  some  truth,  on  which  to  found  some 
moderate  troubles,  but  the  statements  should  be 
confined  to  the  few  who  do  not  go  fully  prepared. 

As  it  is  a  herculean  task  to  get  started,  and 
free  from  and  past  the  struggling  throng,  we 
shall  be  overwhelmed  with  cares,  and  our  future 
letters  must  be  brief  and  few,  but  we  will  try 
to  inform  you  of  our  progress.” 

Nkab  Taooma,  Wasbinoton, 
Wednesday,  Aug.  4. 

“Our  railroad  journeQr  will  jsnd  when  we  reach 


Seattle,  about  2  P.M.  to-day.  We  have  many 
things  to  attend  to,  and  they  must  be  carefully 
done.  We  shall  certainly  be  splendidly  equipped 
for  our  journey,  and  I  have  not  the  slightest 
fear.  The  more  we  learn  from  parties  who 
have  gone  over  the  route,  the  more  reassured 
we  become.  To  day  we  learn  that  we  shall  prob¬ 
ably  be  able  to  avoid  the  hard  journey  over  the 
Chilkoot  Pass,  as  the  Canadians  have  opened 
White  Pass^lbelow  the  mountain),  over  which 
horses  and  mules  are  carrying  the  freight. 

1  shall  write  you  as  often  as  I  can,  from  Seat¬ 
tle.” 


SXATTL.B,  Ang.  6, 1897. 

“We  apprehend  some  delay  and  difSculty  in 
getting  over  the  Chilkoot  Pass,  and  have  bought 
four  horses,  which  I  ship  on  Saturday  to  Skag- 
way  (six  miles  from  Dyea),  ^here  we  can  use 
them  to  ‘pack’  our  over  2,000  pounds,  over  the 
first  thirty  one  miles. 

We  leave  here  on  the  steamer  ‘Queen’  Satur¬ 
day,  as  intended.  We  take  a  fourth  boat,  made 
here,  for  a  good  man,  named  Albert  Williams, 
whom  1  ‘grub  stake’  for  one  year,  for  half  inter¬ 
est  in  his  find.  He  will  be  under  my  direction 
and  sight  all  the  time.” 


Sbattle,  Washington,  Ang.  7, 1807. 

“To-morrow  (Saturday)  morning  early,  our 
steamer  leaves  for  Alaska.  We  are  taking  with 
us  four  horses  to  carry  our  goods  over  the  new 
pass — White^Pass. 

Thereby  we  avoid  entirely  the  Chilkoot  Pass. 
There  is  no  danger  whatever.  The  light  charac¬ 
ter  of  our  boats  will  enable  us  to  make  ‘port¬ 
ages,  ’  or  landings,  at  all  the  dangerous  rapids 
in  the  river. 

We  shall  be  in  Skagway,  Alaska,  on  August 
12th  (do  not  go  to  Dyea),  and  there  take  the 
White  Pass  to  Lake  Bennett  Expect  to  reach 
our  prospecting  ground  about  September  10th. 
If  delayed,  and  river  freezes,  we  will  use  the 
sleds  which  we  are  taking  with  us.  We  have 
food  and  clothing  that  will  amply  protect  us, 
and  shall  be  independent  of  the  balance  of  the 
world.” 


Whitb  Pass,  Alaska, 
Ang.  86,  1897. 

Camp  4,  Among  the  Clonds. 

“We  have  our  eoods  about  seven  miles  out  on 
the  trail.  (Entire  distance  to  pack  is  thirty- 
four  miles).  The  first  half,  (seventeen  miles) 
is  over  a  fearful  country.  I  would  never  have 
believed  that  our  horses  could  travel  over  such 
awful  rocks  and  through  such  deep  mud.  We 
have  had  no  accidents  so  far,  except  that  two 
of  the  horses  have  had  falls,  but  not  injured. 
Yesterday  I  saw  a  horse  fall  fifty  feet,  and  get 
up  uninjured  I  An  average  of  five  horses  a  day 
are  killed,  however.  We  think  we  know  how  to 
handle  our  horses  and  expect  to  avoid  such 
trouble.  We  made  our  seven  mile  trip,  (four¬ 
teen  both  ways)  yesterday  through  a  pelting 
rain,  and  we  were  all  in  mud  up  to  our  waists. 
Our  oil’skin  clothing  protected  us  greatly.  The 
trail  got  so  bad  yesterday  that  all  ‘packing’  had 
to  be  stopped  and  everybody  had  to  go  to  work 
laying  ‘corduroy’  over  the  mud.  This  will  delay 
us  three  or  four  days,  and  give  our  horses  a  good 
rest.  Father  went  back  to  the  next  camp  to  buy 
two  more  horses.  You  will  probably  read  exag¬ 
gerated  reports  in  newspapers  about  the  White 
Pass.  We  do  not  nor  shall  not  suffer  because 
we  are  equipped  for  any  emergency.  A  great 
many  who  are  not  so  supplied  and  are  so  short 
of  money  as  not  to  be  able  to  buy  horses,  etc., 
are  turning  back  discouraged. 

We  are  confident  that  we  shall  get  to  Dawson 
City  long  before  the  river  freezes,  but  if  we 
should  not,  we  can  go  into  winter  quarters  any¬ 
where  along  the  route.  We  can  build  a  log 
cabin  with  a  good  big  fire  place  and  the  cold 
cannot  touch  us.  We  have  more  than  enough 
provisions  and  good  guns  and  ammunition. 


and  there  is  plenty  of  big  game.  When  we  got' 
‘home’  last  night  we  were  very  tired.  Wo 
cooked  supper,  ate  heartily,  and  rolled  up  in 
our  warm  blankets,  and  got  up  this  morning' 
feeling  good.  You  must  not  worry  about  us, 
for  we  are  just  as  safe  as  you  are.  Do  not  let 
newspaper  accounts  alarm  you  for,  remember, 
we  are  fully  prepared  for  any  condition.  I  wish 
I  could  write  all  day  to  you,  but  I  have  very 
little  time  to  spend  in  this  way.  We  are  alt 
‘hustling’  and  time  is  valuable.”  O.  M.  M. 

REV.  WM.  A.  NILES,  D.D. 

[These  reminiscences  of  Dr.  Niles  (by  the' 
Rev.  S.  W.  Pratt)  will  be  read  with  interest, 
well  supplementing  as  they  do  the  fuller  sketch 
of  his  life  elsewhere  given. — Ed.  Evan.] 

The  departure  of  Dr.  Niles  comes  to  us  with 
a  sense  of  a  great  personal  loss,  and  while  others 
will  give  a  more  formal  account  of  hie  life  and 
work,  we  would  speak  of  hie  memory  from  an 
acquaintance  of  twenty-five  years,  for  most  of 
which  we  labored  by  his  side,  and  knew  him 
intimately.  For  the  thirty  years  he  ministered 
in  the  Presbytery  of  Steuben  in  the  churches  of 
Corning  and  Hornellsville,  he  was  a  leader  in 
every  good  work,  second  to  none  in  infinence- 
and  power.  In  the  pulpit,  on  the  platform,  in 
Presbytery,  in  Sunday-school  Institutes,  in 
temperance  work,  he  was  equally  effective.  He- 
wrought  also  with  his  pen  as  well  as  with  hin 
voice, as  his  lessons  on  the  Sunday-school  topics, 
and  correspondence  in  The  Evangelist,  prove. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  to  recognize  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  such  a  column.  He  was  also  a  pioneer 
in  advanced  methods  of  Sunday-school  work, 
and  the  first  Sunday  school  Institute  in  the 
United  States  was  held  in  his  church  in  Corn¬ 
ing,  Pardee  and  Wells  being  conductors.  The 
Supplementary  Lessons,  which  he  edited  and 
which  were  used  in  the  Presbytery  for  a  timo 
and  elsewhere,  have  not  been  surpassed. 

He  was  awake  to  the  good  to  be  derived  from 
any  new  method,  and  the  doors  of  his  church 
were  wide  open.  Frequent  revivals  characterized 
his  ministry,  and  he  was  ever  ready  to  assist  his 
brethren  in  such  work,  and  much  sought  for. 
For  many  years  he  had  in  charge  the  Home  Mis¬ 
sion  work  of  the  Presbytery.  He  promoted  and 
practiced  benevolence,  and  believed  in  missions 
with  all  his  heart.  He  also  gave  his  children  to 
this  work,  and  trained  them  for  it;  and  his  home 
was  a  model  of  what  a  Christian  home  should 
be.  His  hearty  laugh  will  not  be  forgotten, 
and  his  quick  wit  and  gentle  humor  made  him 
a  delightful  companion. 

He  loved  his  brethren  and  was  afflicted  in 
their  afflictions,  and  a  comforter  ?  Never  can 
we  forget  his  words  of  sympathy  when  the  Good 
Shepherd  took  a  lamb  from  our  fiock.  And  his 
own  trials  he  endured  with  courage,  and  counted 
it  ever  a  privilege  to  labor  or  suffer  for  the  Mas¬ 
ter.  While  he  rests  from  his  labors,  his  abund¬ 
ant  works  follow  him  in  all  this  region,  and  his 
infiuence  must  be  felt  by  generations  that  know 
him  not.  As  we  look  upon  hie  completed  life 
we  see  but  few  better  worth  living,  and  his 
mantle  has  fallen  on  worthy  sons.  We  are  the 
better  and  richer  for  having  known  and  loved 
him.  This  only  is  our  sorrow  that  we  shall  see 
hie  face  no  more  in  the  fieeh.  His  reward  must 
be  rich,  and  his  rest  glorious,  and  hie  reunion 
with  loved  ones  delightful.  S.  W.  P. 

A  CAMPAIGN  OF  KOCCATION. 

The  Citizens’  Union,  which  has  nominated 
Mr.  Seth  Low  for  the  first  Mayor  of  the  Greater 
New  York,  has  entered  upon  a  system  for  giving 
information  in  regard  to  the  different  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  city  government.  These  are  in  the 
form  of  popular  lectures,  which  are  illustrated 
by  the  stereopticon,  so  that  our  laboring  men, 
who  have  not  time  to  go  about  the  city  to  see 
them  in  operation,  can  see,  as  it  were,  the 
machinery  in  operation.  A  more  practical  way 
of  giving  the  knowledge  that  is  needed  by  us  all 
could  not  be  devised.  The  office  of  the  Lecture 
Bureau  is  at  74  Cortland  Street. 


I 


September  23,  1897. 


THE  EVANGELIST, 


OVER  THE  BORUER. 

It  is  worth  while  dow  and  then  to  go  out  of 
one’s  country  to  learn  how  much  alike  human 
nature  everywhere  is,  to  note  the  good  things 
others  possess,  and  more  fully  to  appreciate  the 
many  blessings  we  enjoy  in  our  own  land.  The 
New  Brunswick  people  are  so  much  like  our¬ 
selves  that  it  is  easy  to  feel  at  home  with  them. 
Yet  they  are  enough  unlike  us  to  make  travel 
among  them  interesting.  Anglo-Yankee  Cana¬ 
dians  they  might  be  called,  the  tripartite  British 
stock  largely  predominating.  Very  friendly  to 
us  Americans  they  are,  while  strongly  loyal  to 
the  Queen.  The  increasing  height  of  the  tariff 
walls  along  our  border  compels  them  to  look 
more  and  more  across  the  sea  to  the  mother¬ 
land  for  a  market.  Yet  Boston  is  and  will  con 
tinue  to  be  the  chief  business  focus  of  the 
Maritime  Provinces.  Their  banks  clear  in  that 
city.  The  summer  tour  through  this  ultra  down 
East  is  a  favorite  with  New  England  people. 

That  the  natives  of  these  Provinces  should  be 
loyal  to  old  England  is  wholly  natural.  The 
British  settlements  hereabout  were  very  feeble 
till  the  close  of  the  Revolution  sent  thousands  of 
Tory  families  hither  to  find  a  new  home.  They 
are  always  here  called  Loyalists,  and  held  in 
high  honor.  Perhaps  the  larger  part  came  from 
New  York  and  vicinity,  as  such  names  as  De 
Peyster,  Ludlow  and  Stockton  indicate.  On  the 
monumental  drinking- fountain  in  King’s  Square 
at  St.  John  is  an  inscription  stating  that  three 
thousand  Loyalists  landed  at  that  port.  May 
18th,  1783 ;  and  another  to  the  effect  that  on  the 
second  anniversary  of  that  day,  the  city  of  St. 
John  was  incorporated.  The  Province  was 
organized  in  1781.  The  following  year  Frederic¬ 
ton,  then  called  St.  Ann,  was  made  the  Provin¬ 
cial  capital,  and  many  of  the  Loyalist  immi 
grants  settled  here.  The  land  in  both  places 
was  given  them  by  lot.  In  1785,  Benedict 
Arnold  favored  New  Brunswick  with  his  unwel¬ 
come  presence.  He  lived  at  St.  John  and  Fred¬ 
ericton  till  1791,  with  few  to  do  him  honor. 
One  of  his  stores  in  St.  John  was  burned,  and 
hie  partner  accused  him  of  setting  fire  to  it. 
He  brought  an  action  for  slander,  claiming 
£5.000  damages.  The  jury  gave  the  plaintiff 
twenty  shillings! 

Fredericton  is  a  pleasant,  elm  shnded  little 
city  of  seven  thousand  inhabitants.  The  noble 
St.  John  river  here  makes  a  double  bend,  and 
is  spanned  by  two  truss  bridges  half  a  mile  or 
more  in  length.  At  times  the  stream  becomes  a 
rushing  torrent  a  mile  wide,  sweeping  down  on 
its  ice-covered  surface  everything  movable. 
Solid  piers,  filled  with  stone  and  having  the 
upper  side  of  thick  plank  at  an  angle  of  45 
desrrees  to  the  water,  are  built  above  bridges 
and  booms  to  break  up  the  solid  ice  in  its  resist 
less  course.  In  1795,  when  the  river  was  in  its 
swollen,  angry  mood  the  venerable  rector  of  the 
pariah  church,  who  had  been  the  pioneer  in 
this  frontier  ministry,  was  returning  from  a  ser¬ 
vice  he  had  held  on  the  other  side.  Whether  be 
was  crossing  in  canoe,  skiff  or  rude  ferry-boat, 
bis  epitaph  does  not  say ;  but  be  was  thrown 
into  the  icy  water  and  drowned.  His  eon  also 
perished  in  striving  to  save  him.  Such  were 
and  still  are  the  perils  which  the  early  servants 
of  a  missionary  church  must  share  with  their 
people. 

The  scenery  of  this  neighborhood  is  fine,  but 
not  as  grand  as  in  the  upper  course  of  the  river 
where  mountainous  hills  encompass  the  chan 
nel,  causing  a  cataract  at  one  point  known  as 
Urasd  Falls,  or  “the  second  Niagara.’’  The 
cloud  effects  in  this  dry,  clear  air  are  remarka 
bly  beautiful.  More  brilliant  or  varied  sunset 
are  rarely  seen  than  those  we  have  witnessed 
looking  up  the  majestic  river  from  the  middle 
of  the  long  bridge  across  the  St.  John. 

The  peculiar  dryness  of  the  air  here  with 
other  climatic  and  local  conditions,  should 
make  this  a  noted  health  resort.  Consumption 


is  scarcely  known  among  the  native  residents. 
The  British  army  bad  a  military  post  at  this 
point  for  nearly  a  century.  Its  records  show 
that  this  was  the  healthiest  of  all  the  British 
garrisons  throughout  the  world.  One  of  the 
army  surgeons  used  to  say  that  an  epidemic 
would  be  impossible  in  Fredericton.  We  have 
found  it  the  safest  refuge  against  bay-fever  be 
tween  the  Rockies  and  Europe.  The  victims  of 
that  trying  malady  should  make  trial  of  it. 
Excellent  physicians  and  comfortable  hotels  at  a 
moderate  rate  add  to  the  inducements.  The 
longevity  of  Provincial  office-holders  is  a  salient 
proof  of  the  sanitary  qualities  of  this  climate. 
A  pleasant  chat  with  the  Dominion  senator  from 
Fredericton  showed  him  to  be  a  sturdy,  keen¬ 
witted  Scotch  youth  of  only  ninety-four.  Last 
winter  at  Ottawa  be  out  Gladstoned  England’s 
ex  premier,  by  making  a  two  hours’  speech 
filled  with  fact  and  argument  well  stated.  The 
Auditor-General  of  the  Province,  a  genial, 
friendly  official  of  eighty-four,  tells  me  inciden 
tally  that  he  has  yet  to  prepare  a  volume  of 
perhaps  three  hundred  pages  before  the  winter 
meeting  of  the  Legislature.  The  late  city 
Treasurer  made  a  name  for  modesty  by  actually 
resigning  while  in  good  health  at  the  early  age 
of  eighty.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  longevity  record 
of  this  locality  can  be  anywhere  excelled.  Cali¬ 
fornia,  of  course,  carries  off  the  palm  for  health 
fulness,  if  the  story  told  of  a  Santa  Cruz  cente¬ 
narian  be  true.  His  heirs  persuaded  him  to  go 
to  Sacramento,  hoping  in  that  way  to  get  a 
chance  at  his  estate.  He  went,  and  died;  but 
fancy  the  chagrin  of  the  heirs  when,  on  bring¬ 
ing  the  body  back  to  Santa  Cruz  for  burial,  the 
moment  it  crossed  the  town  line  the  defunct 
ancient  came  to  life  again  I  Even  the  “Celes¬ 
tial  City,’’  as  Fredericton  is  yclept,  cannot 
parallel  this.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  the 
departed  of  previous  generations  are  regarded 
in  a  friendly,  familiar  liitht,  judging  from  the 
fact  that  the  old  burying-grounds  in  the  centre 
of  the  city,  both  here  and  at  St.  Johu,  are  used 
as  public  squares  where  children  play  on  the 
grass  and  lovers  promenade  the  asphalt  walks 
under  the  leafy  trees.  At  both  places  promising 
parks  are  laid  out  and  partially  improved  near 
the  city  proper. 

The  chief  lines  of  business  at  the  Provincial 
capital  seem  to  be  statecraft  and  lumbering. 
The  latter  is  prosecuted  on  an  extensive  scale. 
Six  million  acres  of  timber  land  in  Maine  alone 
are  drained  by  the  St.  John  river.  Two  hun 
dred  million  feet  of  lumber  from  this  land 
belonging  to  American  owners  have  passed 
through  Fredericton  the  present  year.  It  is 
permitted  to  pass  without  duty,  the  expendi¬ 
tures  within  the  Province  Connected  with  its 
manufacture  being  held  of  enough  local  benefit 
to  warrant  this  policy. 

The  public  buildings'in  the  city  are  its  chief 
ornament.  The  Parliament  and  Departmental 
buildings  would  do  credit  to  any  of  our  State 
capitals.  The  cathedral  is  an  accurate  repro¬ 
duction  of  a  tasteful  Gothic  Church  in  Eng¬ 
land.  Trinity  Church  corporation  in  New  York 
city  contributed  a  thousand  guineas  toward  the 
large  east  window.  A  recumbent  statue,  well 
executed  in  Italian  marble,  of  Bishop  Medley, 
reminds  one  of  numberless  effigies  of  the  kind 
in  European  cathedrals.  The  other  churches 
compare  well  with  the  Episcopal  in  architec 
tural  character  and  numerical  support.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  McDonald  is  the  pastor  of  “the  Kirk, ’’ 
as  St.  Paul’s  Presbyterian  Church  is  commonly 
called.  His  preaching  has  somewhat  the  spicy 
tone  of  John  MacNeil’s.  Here  and  at  St.  John 
the  new  Canadian  Hymnal,  the  “Presbyterian 
Book  of  Praise, ’’  is  just  being  introduced.  It 
is  an  admirable  collection  of  psalms  and  hymns 
with  well  chosen  tunes,  representing  all  styles  of 
hymn  and  tune-ology.  About  one-seventh  of 
the  contents  is  by  American  authors  and  com¬ 
posers.  Sixty-six  of  the  tunes  are  named  after 


some  saint  or  other.  Printed  at  Oxford,  these 
books  sell  at  about  half  the  price  of  those  used 
in  our  churches. 

The  educational  institutions  here  testify  to 
the  advanced  sentiment  of  the  people  in  this 
important  respect.  A  good  public  school  system 
is  maintained.  A  Provincial  Normal  school  and 
school  for  military  instruction  are  prominent 
features.  The  University  of  New  Brunswick 
stands  on  the  hillside  just  outside  the  city,  and 
is  one  of  the  points  to  which  tourists  are  taken. 
Its  excellent  work  is  shown  by  the  results. 
Some  of  its  graduates  are  eminent  in  their 
callings  in  our  own  cities.  Three  of  them  have 
won  lucrative  fellowship  at  the  Edinburg  Uni¬ 
versity,  in  open  competition  with  candidates 
from  all  English-speaking  countries.  We  have 
good  reason  to  be  gratified  with  the  character 
and  progress  of  our  nearly  related  neighbors 
just  across  our  Eastern  border.  J.  H.  E. 

DEATH  OF  REY.  DR.  NILES. 

Rev.  William  A.  Niles,  D.D.,  for  thirty-five 
years  one  of  the  honored  and  best  known  Pres¬ 
byterian  ministers  of  Western  New  York,  died 
Tuesday,  September  14th,  at  the  home  of  his 
Bon  in  Trumansburg,  New  York,  aged  seventy- 
four  years.  Dr.  Niles  had  but  recently  return^ 
from  a  six-months’  trip  to  China,  wheie  he  had 
spent  the  winter  with  his  daughter,  Mary  W. 
Niles,  M.D.,  in  charge  of  the  woman ’a  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  at  Canton. 
Although  Dr.  Niles  had  suffered  from  an  affec¬ 
tion  of  the  throat  for  a  long  time,  it  was  not 
until  his  return  to  Canton  from  an  extended 
journey  by  boat  into  the  interior  of  China  that 
his  condition  became  serious.  He  began  to  fail 
so  rapidly  that  it  was  deemed  advisable  for  his 
daughter  to  accompany  him  to  this  country. 
During  the  long  journey  over  the  Pacific  and 
across  the  continent  his  condition  was  critical, 
but  upon  reaching  hie  old  home  he  rallied  some¬ 
what  and  his  life  was  prolonged  several  weeks. 

William  Allen  Niles  was  born  May  29,  1823, 
at  Binghamton,  New  York,  where  his  father, 
the  Rev.  Benjamin  Niles,  was  the  first  pastor  of 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church.  He  graduated 
from  Williams  Collie  in  the  class  of  ’47  and 
then  took  a  course  in  Auburn  Theological  Sem¬ 
inary.  While  tesc’ning  school  at  Binghamton 
he  married  one  of  his  pupils,  Mary  E.  West. 
His  first  pastorate  was  at  Beaver  Dam,  Wiscon¬ 
sin.  After  occupying  the  pulpit  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  there  for  three  years  he 
resigned  to  become  the  editor  of  a  paper  at 
Milwaukee,  the  organ  of  the  party  which  favored 
the  submission  of  the  prohibitory  amendment  to 
the  State  Constitution  to  popular  decision. 
After  a  year’s  hard  work  the  amendment  was 
adopted  and  Dr.  Niles  retired  from  editorial 
work  to  again  enter  the  ministry.  He  became 
the  pastor  of  the  First  Congregational  Church 
at  Watertown,  Wisconsin,  where  he  remained 
for  six  years.  He  was  then  called  to  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Corning,  New  York, 
where  he  remained  for  thirteen  years.  During 
his  pastorate,  the  present  fine  church  edifice  was 
erected  and  paid  for.  While  still  pastor  at 
Corning  he  became  connected  with  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Commission  and  went  to  the  front  during 
the  war,  marching  with  Grant  into  Richmond. 

From  Corning  Dr.  Niles  was  called  to  Hor- 
nellsville.  New  York,  where  for  seventeen  years 
he  was  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church. 
Later  he  was  connected  with  the  German  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary  at  Bloomfield,  New  Jersey. 
His  last  pastorate  was  at  Trumansburg,  New 
York.  While  there  throat  trouble  developed, 
and  two  years  ago  he  was  obliged  to  give  up 
preaching  because  of  loss  of  voice.  He  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  at  Trumansburg  by  his  youngest  son, 
the  present  pastor.  Rev.  John  S.  Niles. 

Dr.  Niles  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  both 
the  religious  and  secular  press.  His  style  was 
clear,  spirited  and  popular.  For  a  long  time  he 
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oondocted  the  Saoday-school  department  of  the 
New  York  ETangeliat,  writing  weekly  an  exposi¬ 
tion  of  the  Sunday-school  lessons.  He  and  the 
late  Dr.  William  £.  Knox  of  Elmira,  may  be 
said  to  divide  the  honors  of  the  first  Sunday- 
school  expositions  between  them.  Honored  men 
both,  they  filled  a  large  place  in  the  religious 
activities  of  their  time,  and  their  memory  is  a 
cherished  inheritance  of  their  children  and  also 
of  the  church.  Dr.  Niles  is  survived  by  three  sons 
and  one  daughter— Rev.  W.  H.  Niles  of  Sacketts 
Harbor,  New  York;  Silas  W.  Niles  of  Newark, 
New  Jersey;  Rev.  John  S.  Niles  of  Trumans- 
burg.  New  York,  and  Mary  W.  Niles,  M.  D.,  of 
Canton,  China.  Mrs.  Niles  died  about  one  year 
sgo. 

The  funeral  services  were  held  at  Trumans- 
burg  on  Thursday,  September  16th ;  the  inter¬ 
ment  was  at  Binghamton. 


THE  qUESTION  OF  TBCSTEES.— 1. 

By  Rev.  John  Fox,  D.D. 

The  thoughtful  articles  by  Dr.  Edward  P. 
Sprague'on  ‘‘Trustees,”  in  your  issues  of  Sep¬ 
tember  9tb  and  16tb,  for  which  he  prepared  the 
way  by  one  of  similar  tone  last  December,  justly 
emphasize  the  need  of  immediate  and  thorough 
discussion  of  the  important  question  now  brought 
to  the  Presbyteries  by  the  overture  from  the  last 
Assembly.  Perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to  con 
tiune  the  discussion  thus  begun  in  your  columns. 

Dr.  Sprague  appears  somewhat  surprised  that 
the  Committee  which  framed  these  Overtures 
‘‘has  had  the  ear  of  the  Church”  for  four  or  five 
years  past  and  with  little  or  no  opposition.  The 
Committee  is  now  discharged  and  its  members 
are  free  to  speak,  each  for  himself.  Speaking 
entirely  for  myself,  let  me  say  that  Dr.  Sprague 
is  perfectly  right  in  thinking  that  the  Commit 
tee  has  had  the  ear  of  the  church.  It  has  had 
in  remarkable  measure  sympathetic  attention 
and  little  opposition.  The  Overtures  from 
thirty  two  Presbyteries  which  asked  for  an  in 
quiry  and  led  to  the  appointment  of  the  Com 
mittee  in  1892  its  continuance  and  increase  in 
1893,  although  reporting  that  such  a  plan  as  the 
one  now  proposed  was  being  seriously  consid¬ 
ered,  its  further  continuance  contrary  to  the 
general  expectation  when  it  was  again  increased 
to  fifteen  members  (in  1896),  after  it  had  re 
ported  advocating  definitely  the  main  features 
of  the  plan  which  is  now  to  be  voted  on  by  the 
Presbyteries  and  finally  the  adoption  by  the 
Assembly  of  1897  with  an  all  but  unanimous 
vote,  of  the  present  Overtures,  all  these 
things  taken  together  demonstrate  clearly  that 
there  is  throughout  the  Church,  deep  and  wide¬ 
spread  dissatisfaction  with  certain  features  of 
the  present  system  of  financial  management. 
Whether  the  remedies  offered  will  be  accepted, 
remains  to  be  seen,  but  that  there  is  a  decided 
inclination  to  try  them,  the  facts  just  recited 
strongly  argue.  The  Committee  had  the  ear  of 
the  Church  because  the  mind  and  heart  of  the 
Church  had  been  long  and  deeply  stirred  over 
grievances  and  inconveniences  too  delicate  to 
court  public  discussion,  but  too  grave  to  be 
longer  endured. 

It  is  well  that  Dr.  Sprague  has  made  the  main 
issues  so  sharp  and  clear.  Subordinate  ques 
tions  there  are — he  has  referred  to  some  of  them, 
and  there  are  others  which  cannot  now  be 
touched.  But  the  two  main  questions,  as  he 
correctly  discerns,  are  these:  First,  Ought  con¬ 
gregations  ordinarily  to  choose  their  Trustees 
or  Financial  Managers  from  the  communicant 
members  of  the  Church  ?  Second,  If  they 
ought  to  do  so,  would  it  add  to  their  efficiency 
and  usefulness  if  they  performed  their  duties  (as 
Deacons  or  Elders)  under  the  solemn  sanctions 
of  an  ordaining  vow.  Dr.  Sprague’s  articles 
reverse  the  order  of  these  questions,  but  it  will 
simplify  matters  for  me  to  consider  them  as 
thus  stated. 

Addressing  ourselves  then  to  the  first,  and 


recognizing  the  force  of  much  that  Dr.  Sprague 
says  as  to  the  difficulty  of  changing  existing 
customs,  it  seems  to  me  almost  self-evident  that 
as  a  matter  of  principle,  the  financial  managers 
of  congregations  ought  ordinarily"  to  be 
chosen  from  the  communicant  members,  and 
not  be  merely  attendants,  pew-holders,  or  con 
tributors.  But  for  the  fact  that  a  careless  prac 
ties  contrary  thereto  has  rooted  itself  in  many 
Churches,  so  simple  and  obvious  a  principle 
would  never  be  questioned.  Indeed  even  in 
the  very  Churches  where  now  some  of  the  Trus¬ 
tees  are  non-communicants,  the  general  sense  of 
propriety  keeps  their  number  rigidly  down  and 
they  are  a  small  minority,  because  of  the  very 
feeling  which  has  led  to  this  proposed  declare 
tion  of  the  Form  of  Government  of  what  ‘‘ought 
ordinarily”  to  be.  We  are  here  on  delicate 
ground  and  must  avoid  careless  evil  speaking. 
There  are,  indeed,  many  excellent  and  sincere 
men  among  non-communicant  attendants;  nay, 
there  are,  beyond  a  doubt,  sincere  Christians 
among  them  detained  by  some  scruple  of  con 
science  or  by  weak  faith  from  the  Lord's  table. 
But  it  is  not  unjust  to  say  that,  taking  them  as 
a  class  we  are  obliged  to  consider  them  as  un¬ 
converted  men,  not  far  from  the  kingdom  in 
many  instances,  but  not  in  it  and  in  very  many 
other  cases  ‘‘nearer  the  Church,  farther  from 
grace.”  The  real  question  at  issue  is  not 
whether  a  wise  and  skillful  pastor  can  use  such 
men  in  certain  subordinate  forme  of  useful  ac 
tivity — this  we  are  all  agreed  on— but  whether 
it  is  really'good  either  for  them  or  for  the 
Church,  that  they  should  ordinarily  and  gen 
erally  be  given  equally  with  communicants  the 
reins  of  power  and  authority  as  the  responsible 
officers  of  the  Church ;  be  set  to  manage  the 
sacred  funds  contributed  for  her  support,  and 
to  represent  her  under  the  forme  of  civil  law 
before  the  world.  It  is  certainly  a  fair  rule 
in  general, — it  is  the  common  usage  of  mankind, 
that  full  membership  in  any  organization  is  the 
invariable  qualification  for  holding  office  in  it. 
Do  the  city  clubs,  for  instance,  the  Century  or 
the  Union  League,  choose  their  Governors  from 
outside  their  membership  ?  Or  do  banks  and 
business  Boards,  and  military  companies  and 
political  organizations  ?  What  injustice  or  in¬ 
jury,  then,  is  done  if  the  Christian  Church 
likewise  thinks  it  unwise  “ordinarily,”  to  en¬ 
trust  her  affairs  to  any  but  her  own  sworn  and 
covenanted  members  ?  Remembering  what  the 
Church  is,  and  how  far  her  very  life  depends 
on  her  keeping  herself  pure  from  extraneous  in¬ 
fluences,  we  might  reasonably  argue  rather  that 
she  should  never  allow  any  but  those  thoroughly 
identified  with  her  to  represent  and  rule  her. 
This  extreme,  however,  the  Overture  avoids, 
proposing  only  this  moderate  restriction  on  the 
practice  of  making  of  Church  attendants  apd 
contributors  equally  with  Church  members  eli¬ 
gible  to  office.  Yet  even  this  Dr.  Sprague 
opposes.  It  is,  he  tells  us,  pretty  nearly  “taxa¬ 
tion  without  representation,”  to  debar  “the 
largest  contributors”  from  a  share  in  the  official 
management  of  her  temporal  affairs,  simply  be¬ 
cause  they  are  not  communicants.  Does  not 
this  sound  as  though  a  man’s  fitness  for  holding 
such  an  office  is  to  be  measured  rather  by  the 
size  of  hie  contributions  than  by  his  faith  and 
love  toward  Christ,  and  his  willingness  to  con 
fees  Him  before  men  ?  It  is  just  here  that  the 
crux  of  the  whole  matter  lies.  Dr.  Sprague’s 
whole  article  betrays  the  presence  of  the  very 
error  which  has  produced  many  of  the  evils  we 
are  trying  to  cure — I  must  ssk  pardon  for  speak¬ 
ing  frankly  and  intend  no  disrespect  to  him — 
but  he  seems  to  me  to  think  far  too  lightly  of 
the  spiritual  nature  and  the  intrinsic  dignity 
of  the  function  of  financial  management  in  the 
Church  of  Christ,  and  this  in  turn  lowers  his 
whole  conception  of  the  Church. 

His  articles  proceed  upon  the  assumption 
that,  whenever  the  Church  of  Christ  comes  to 
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deal  with  the  gifts  of  the  people  of  God  intended 
for  the  support  of  his  ministers,  she  ceases  to  be 
a  Church  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  by 
adding  to  herself  a  body  of  attendants  and  con¬ 
tributors,  the  composite  being,  “the  Society,” 
in  the  Congregational  sense.  The  Trustees  rep¬ 
resent  and  to  some  extent  govern  this  Society, 
as  the  Session  and  Deacons  do  the  Church 
proper.  They  must  fully  represent  the  wealth, 
the  social  prominence,  the  business  ability  of  both 
its  communicant  and  its  non-communicant  ele¬ 
ments— nay,  Dr.  Sprague’s  argument  unfortu¬ 
nately  over  emphasizes  the  “rights”  of  those  not 
professing  Christ,  as  entitled  to  a  share  in  the 
government.  Who  confers  “rights”  in  Christ* 
Church,  and  what  are  the  conditions  which  He, 
the  Head  of  the  Church,  makes  for  their  exer¬ 
cise  ?  It  is  precisely  this  theory  which  has  been 
the  weak  spot  in  our  practice,  and  the  time  has 
come  to  abandon  it. 

The  true  base  line  from  which  we  ought  to 
proceed  in  answering  the  first  of  these  questions 
is  the  spiritual  nature  of  the  Church.  It  is  not 
merely  a  body  of  external  worshippers  statedly 
appearing  in  a  given  place  for  the  purpose. 
Church  membership  is  not  constituted  by  pew' 
bolding  nor  money  gifts,  however  generous,  but 
by  the  faithful  confession  of  Christ,  orderly 
submission  to  the  law  of  His  house,  and  as  in¬ 
cluded  therein,  the  observance  of  the  sacraments. 
The  care  and  custody  of  all  her  affairs,  financial 
and  otherwise,  properly  appertains  to  herself 
and  to  herself  alone.  This  may  be  high-church- 
ism  as  Dr.  Sprague  thinks,  but  we  shall  never 
lift  the  function  of  financial  management  to  the 
dignity  and  power  it  ought  to  possess  without 
it.  There  ought  to  be  no  misunderstanding, 
however,  as  to  the  scope  of  the  present  proposals. 
They  are  not  iron  clad  rules,  “force  ’  bills  or 
ex  post  faxto  If  they  should  be  adopted, 

no  one  serving  the  Church  faithfully  will  be 
thereby  dispossessed  of  his  office.  The  emphatic 
declaration  of  what  ought  ordinarily  to  be  done 
will  stand  upon  the  Law  book  of  the  Churches 
for  the  general  guidance  of  them  all,  while  due 
allowance  is  made  for  local  difficulties,  for  old 
customs  only  gradually  to  be  altered,  for  situa¬ 
tions  of  exceptional  embarrassment  as  in  mission 
fields,  for  delicate  personal  relationships.  But 
clear  and  plain  the  right  ideal  will  be  held  up- 
the  Church  of  Christ  is  a  spiritual  body  even 
when  managing  temporalities.  The  Trustee  has 
a  trust  to  God  and  Christ  as  well  as  to  the  civil 
law.  He  needs  the  Holy  Ghost  to  teach  him 
how  to  handle  the  Lord’s  money  as  truly  as  the 
minister  does  to  teach  him  how  to  preach.  It  is 
not  wealth,  brilliant  business  gifts,  social  posi¬ 
tion,  prominence  in  political  or  professional 
affairs  which  it  is  of  first  importance  for  the 
Church  to  secure  in  her  financial  managers,  but 
genuine  and  intelligent  piety— the  other  things 
are  not  to  be  ignored,  but  they  come  second. 
Has  not  the  true  order  loo  often  been  reversed  ? 
We  all  must  feel  with  Dr.  Sprague  an  anxio'is 
solicitude  not  to  put  any  stumbling  block  before 
many  excellent  Trustees  who  are  not  communi¬ 
cants,  but  must  exercise  toward  them  a  loving 
appreciation  and  pray  that  their  service  may  lead 
them  to  Christ  and  to  the  confession  of  His 
name,  as  it  undoubtedly  has  done  with  others. 
But  we  dare  nut  be  blind  to  another  result 
which,  it  is  to  be  feared,  follows  quite  as  often. 
The  worst  way  oftentimes  to  bring  a  man  to  see 
the  duty  of  confessing  Christ  is  to  elevate  him 
to  a  position  of  such  eminence  and  power  in 
the  Church  of  God  and  over  His  people  that  he 
will  come  to  feel  himself  as  good  as  they  are  and 
in  need  of  nothing  further.  Trusteeship  may 
be  a  stepping  stone  into  the  Church.  It  may 
also  be— it  is  greatly  to  be  feared  that  it  often 
is- a  convenient  substitute  for  true  belief  and 
true  confession.  And  if  the  Church  shall  adopt 
these  proposed  amendments,  the  effect  will  be  to 
put  a  renewed  and  tremendous  emphasis  on  the 
confession  of  Christ  as  the  true  bond  of  Chris¬ 
tian  fellowship  and  service. 

Bbookltn,  Sept.  16, 1807. 
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THE  DEAD  LINE  OF  YOUTH  IN 
THE  MINISTRY. 

Clearly  there  is  such  a  line.  In  many  respects 
it  seems  to  me  to  parallel  “the  dead  line  of 
6fty,*' of  which  so  many  are  talking  in  these 
dajrs,  or  possibly  it  is  the  same  line  projected 
through  ail  the  years  of  a  man’s  life. 

When  a  man  has  himself  passed  his  fiftieth 
year  and  has  been  preaching  for  more  than  half 
this  time  without  a  single  unemployed  week,  he 
has  necessarily  witnessed  many  pastoral  changes 
and  known  something  of  the  real  as  well  as  the 
reputed  causes  therefor.  I  now  wish  I  had  kept 
a  memorandum  of  all  the  pastoral  dissolutions 
1  have  witnessed  and  taken  a  part  in  as  a  pres¬ 
byter  during  the  past  twenty  five  years  and  made 
a  note  of  their  causes  as  I  was  familiar  with 
them  at  the  time.  It  is  hardly  safe  to  trust 
general  impressions,  without  the  keeping  of 
definite  data;  but  my  very  strong  impression  is 
that  1  have  witnessed  more  ministerial  changes 
which  have  been  brought  about  by  the  indis¬ 
cretions  and  callowness  of  youth,  than  have  been 
caused  by  the  people’s  dislike  of  the  fiftieth  year 
line.  I  can  certainly  very  clearly  recall  a  num¬ 
ber  of  instances  where  the  people  attributed 
their  desire  to  have  their  pastors  put  away  to 
the  fact  of  their  youth  and  inexperience ;  but  as 
some  of  us  knew  the  circumstances,  we  felt 
that  no  amount  of  age  and  experience  would 
cure  the  faults  which  wore  really  the  cause  of 
the  dissatisfaction.  “Send  us  no  more  young 
preachers  to  practice  upon  us,’’  was  the  message 
which  a  letter  brought  to  me  from  a  vacant  church 
a  few  years  ago.  This  church  had  been  briefiy 
served  by  two  young  men  in  succession,  whose 
defects  and  failures  were  due  to  certain  personal 
habits  and  individual  traits  which  age  would 
only  accentuate  and  confirm  rather  than  change. 
Yet  the  people  thougbt  it  was  their  youth  which 
made  them  unacceptable. 

I  can  recall  like  instances  with  men  of  ex¬ 
perience  and  age,  who  have  thought  themselves 
discarded  simply  because  of  their  years  and  the 
people  have  so  interpreted  the  situation,  but  the 
fact  is  there  are  cow  and  always  have  been 
defects  about  these  men  and  their  habits  which 
have  simply  become  more  pronounced  and  sharply 
defined  as  the  years  passed.  Age  sets  the  bad 
as  well  as  the  good  traits  of  character  and  ren¬ 
ders  us  less  pliable  and  supple  in  dealing  with 
men  and  mesures.  For  one,  I  must  positively 
refuse  to  believe  that  men  are  commonly,  if 
ever,  set  aside  from  the  ministry  simply  because 
of  advancing  years.  “Humph,”  exclaimed  a 
good  Christian  woman — a  minister’s  widow — 
“that  is  not  the  trouble!  I  have  known  him 
ever  since  he  commenced  to  preach  and  he  always 
was  lazy!”  She  was  speaking  to  me  of  a  Pres 
byterian  minister  srho  was  finding  difficulty  in 
securing  a  pulpit  to  his  liking,  as  he  supposed 
and  declared  because  he  had  passed  “the  dead 
line”  of  fifty.  Such  a  trait  as  this  would  be¬ 
come  aggravated  with  advancing  years  until  it 
would  and  ought  to  be  unendurable  to  the  people. 

There  are  other  traits  to  which  we  ministers, 
in  common  with  all  humanity,  are  subject  and 
which  must  be  kept  under  and  subdued  or  they 
will  render  our  mature  years  barren  and  unfruit 
ful.  I  can  now  recall  one  who  went  to  his  re¬ 
ward  a  few  years  ago,  who  in  early  manhood 
occupied  acceptably  some  of  the  strong  pastor 
ates  in  the  church.  A  specially  sensitive  dis¬ 
position  which  was  always  characteristic  of 
him,  developed  into  petulence  and  chronic 
fretfulness  in  later  years,  which  almost  dis¬ 
qualified  him  for  a  pastorate  of  any  kind,  and 
when  he  passed  bis  fiftieth  year  he  was  so  sour 
and  touchy  as  to  be  almost  useless  in  the  ministry. 

Other  cases  1  can  recall  of  practical  failure  in 
mature  life,  not  because  an  imaginary  “dead 
line  of  fifty”  has  been  passed,  but  because  cer 
ta’n  natural  defects  and  infirmities  have  come 
to  maturity  and  borne  their  fruit. 

The  dead  line  of  youth  is  just  as  real  as  the 
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dead  e  of  fifty.  There  is  a  gain  in  the  audac 
ity  presumption  of  youth  which  often  ac- 
com  thee  great  things  for  the  church  and  the 
ministry,  but  there  is  a  danger  We  also  in 
youth  itself.  The  vigor  of  youth  will  dare  and 
do  what  our  more  cautious  years  would  never 
think  of  undertaking.  Let  it  be  so.  We  have 
all  been  young  once,  ana  oy  me  grace  of  God 
some  of  us  propose  to  always  remain  young  and 
sweet  and  daring. 

But  this  vigor  of  youth  is  sometimes  so  pro¬ 
nounced  and  pugcacious  that  it  soon  draws  a 
dedd  line  for  itself,  which  is  as  fatal  as  the  dead 
line  of  fifty  is  believed  to  be.  I  can  recall 
four  pastoral  changes  which  have  taken  place, 
in  the  past  twelve  months  within  the  limits  [of 
my  personal  acquaintance  in  which  young  men 
after  a  brief  term  of  service,  were  displaced 
(as  some  believed  and  affirmed)  because  of  their 
youth.  In  one  instance,  the  vacant  pulpit  was 
filled  by  a  minister  who  is  nearer  his  sixtieth, 
than  his  fiftieth  birthday.  In  another  by  one 
who  is  approaching  dangerously  near  “the  dead 
line  of  fifty,”  and  in  the  other  two  instances 
there  is  heard  a  positive  demand  for  “a  man  of 
experience.”  My  personal  knowledge  of  the 
situation  in  each  of  these  .four  cases  leads  me  to 
believe  that  the  question  of  age  was  only  the 
fancied  and  not  the  real  cause  of  'dissatisfac 
tion.  The  defects  were  not  those  of  youth,  but 
of  personal  traits  of  character  and  individual 
habits  which  must  be  modified  if  not  entirely 
cured,  or  by  the  time  these  brethren  reach  the 
middle  of  the  century  mark  they  will  be  talking 
about  “the  dead  line  of  fifty,”  and  in  reality 
it  will  be  the  same  old  lines  which  have  shown 
defects  and  weaknesses  all  along  in  their 
ministry. 

Of  course  there  comes  a  time  when  there  is 
manifest  a  waning  of  our  vitality  and  a  weaken 
ing  of  our  powers.  This  time  varies  with  differ 
ent  individuals  and  possibly  with  different  call 
ings  in  life.  I  heard  three  men  recently  who 
have  had  no  little  experience  in  clerical  and 
business  positions  in  Indianapolis,  Chicago, 
and  Cincinnati,  claiming  that  it  is  useless  for 
any  man  over  forty  years  of  age  to  apply  for  a 
situation  in  any  of  these  cities  in  any  line.  They 
drew  the  dead  line  of  business  life  at  forty. 
Here  again  I  must  refuse  to  believe  that  there 
is  any  such  dead  line  drawn  simply  because  of 
the  passing  years.  Changes  from  one  position 
to  another  are  more  difficult  to  make  late  in  life, 
or  rather  they  are  easier  to  make  early  in  life, 
both  in  the  professions  and  in  business.  This 
does  not  prove  that  the  services  of  the  young  are 
more  acceptable  than  those  of  the  mature,  but 
only  that  having  rendered  acceptable  services 
the  experienced  and  mature  are  expected  to 
abide  in  their  accustomed  place,  while  the  young 
are  tempted  to  flit  about  from  place  to  place  ex 
perimenting  with  their  powers  and  seeking  what 
greatest  thing  they  can  accomplish. 

But  woe  to  the  minister  who  gets  the  flitting 
habit,  for  as  the  years  increase  the  ability  to 
flit  pleasantly  from  place  to  place  very  properly 
and  necessarily  decreases. 

Douglas  P.  Putnam. 

On  the  Front  Porch,  Ang.  1897. 

MINUTES  AND  RKPOKTS  OF  THE  GENERAI. 

ASSEMBLY,  1897. 

The  Minutes  and  Reports  were[distri bu ted  this 
year  by  August  15th,  largely  through  the  Ex 
press  Companies,  principally  the  United  States 
Express  Company.  If  any  persons  entitled  to 
the  volumes  have  not  received  them,  they  are 
requested  to  send  word  to  the  Stated  Clerk  of 
the  Assembly  at  1,331  Chestnut  street,  Philadel 
phia,  Pennsylvania. 

Further,  the  General  Assembly  of  1897  voted 
to  furnish  paper  covered  Minutes  to  Clerks  of 
Church  Sessions  at  60  cents  per  copy,  or  one 
half  price.  As  yet,  but  few  of  the  Clerks  of 
Sessions  have  sect  in  requests  for  the  volume. 

•  William  Henby  Roberts. 
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“A  NIGHT  AND  A  DAY  IN  THE  DEEP.” 

So  wrote  Paul  of  the  sea.  This  great  city  of 
Edinburgh  is  a  mighty  deep.  With  its  three 
hundred  thousand  population,  its  splendid  busi¬ 
ness  houses,  its  churches,  its  monuments,  its 
castle,  its  rich  and  poor,  its  wise  and  otherwise, 
its  saints  and  sinners,  it  is  a  great  deep.  There 
are  two  worlds  in  Edinburgh,  an  upper  and  a 
nether  world.  While  they  are  mingM  together 
in  the  make  up  of  ^e  activities,  yet  they  are 
distinct,  widely  different  in  their  social  life,  in 
their  modes  of  entertainment. 

Reaching  the  city  on  a  Saturday  afternoon, 
by  way  of  the  bridge  of  the  Forth,  after  a  day 
of  quiet  and  delightful  journeying  up  Loch  Lo¬ 
mond,  down  through  Loch  Katrine  and  the 
Trossacks,  we  found  cordial  welcome  in  the 
home  of  one  of  Edinburgh’s  good  Elders.  Rev. 
Mr.  Moore  of  Helena,  Montana,  who  got  his 
theology  here  and  carried  off  with  it  a  good 
Scotch  lassie,  as  a  contribution  to  the  wealth  of 
our  Western  world,  pro^iosed  a  walk  among  the 
scenes  of  his  former  missionary  work,  in  the 
days  of  his  student  life.  The  proposition  was 
accepted,  and  at  ten  o’clock  in  the  evening  we 
passed  down  a  narrow  passage  way,  winding  be¬ 
tween  the  massive  stone  walls  that  shut  in  the 
passage  like  a  prison  house.  A  walk  of  ten 
minutes,  down  and  down,  brought  us  into  the 
“Grass  market,”  an  open  space  covering  a  large 
area,  and  shut  in  with  great  stone  tenement 
houses.  These  houses  are  occupied  by  the  poorer 
classes,  the  laboring  people  and  the  idlers  that 
always  haunt  such  localities.  The  gin  shops  are 
numerous  and  busy.  As  in  America,  so  here, 
they  occupy  the  best  positions,  on  the  lower 
floor,  where  they  are  accessible.  They  are  wide 
open  and  so  numerous  that  when  a  drunken  man 
on  the  street  falls,  he  will  be  likely  to  fall  into 
one  of  these  mills.  To  find  their  lodgings,  the 
people  must  climb  to  the  crowded  dens  in  the 
upper  stories,  a  thing  which  they  prefer  not  to 
do  until  they  have  contributed  their  scanty  earn¬ 
ings  to  the  coffers  of  their  destroyers,  and  have 
exhausted  Nature’s  capacity  for  indulgence. 
When  that  point  has  been  reached,  they  prefer 
to  lie  down  on  the  paving  stones  of  the  open 
market  place. 

The  female  habitues  of  this  inferno  are,  many 
of  them,  factory  girls,  and  busied  in  the  shops 
of  the  city  during  the  working  hours.  Saturday 
brings  them  a  half  holiday,  which  meaDs  an 
opportunity  to  spend  their  small  wages  over  the 
counters  of  the  saloons.  The  men  have  like 
passions  with  the  women,  and  lead  them  in  the 
debauchery  of  the  place.  By  the  time  the  even¬ 
ing  hours  are  reached,  the  open  market  is  a  bed¬ 
lam.  As  we  entered  it,  here  lay  a  young  man 
across  the  pavement,  in  the  stupor  of  a  “dead 
drunk,”  the  passers-by  stepping  over  him,  or 
staggering  around  him.  This  was  the  centre 
circle  of  the  whirlpool.  The  open  market  was 
full  of  people,  old  and  young,  male  and  female, 
in  all  stages  of  intoxication. 

The  saddest  sight  was^the  throng  of  little  chil¬ 
dren  and  young  girls.  Here  they  spend  their 
evenings.  Having  their  birth  in  these  homes 
reeking  with  sin,  and  mingling  every  day  and 
night  with  vice  most  shameless,  there  is  no 
visible  means  of  escape.  They  are  “submerged,  ” 
indeed;  doomed,  foredoomed  to  contribute  their 
short  and  suffering  lives  to  the  deep  of  sin  and 
misery  about  them.  Here  is  a  group  of  little 
children,  haif  clad,  sitting  on  the  filthy  pave¬ 
ment,  in  their  childish  ways  entertaining  each 
other  and  hearing  the  “filthy  conversation” 
that  vexed  Lot’s  righteous  soul  day  by  day. 
Yonder  is  a  group  of  half  grown  girls,  circling 
about  aimleeely.in  the  crowd,  seeing  and  hear 
ing  new  things,  yet  the  same'things  that  they 
have  been  seeing  and  bearing  ever  since  they 
sat  on  mother’s  knee.  They  are  breathing  the 
atmosphere  of  vice  with  every  inhalation.  When¬ 
ever  there  is  an  unusual  disturbance  in  the 
crowd,  thither  the  young  girls  flock.  As  theses 
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guile  followed  our  ship  to  pick  up  the  offal  thrown 
into  the  sea,  BO  theee  young  girls  troop  about 
in  the  crowd  to  find  some  new  bite  of  epeecb  or 
act  of  vice  that  may  feed  their  perverted  taste. 

Here  ie  another  company  of  a  few  men  and 
women,  ewaying,  staggering,  trying  to  hold  each 
other  up,  entertaining  each  other  with  their 
silly,  maudlin  speech — women  past  middle  age 
intoxicated,  and  some  so  heavily  drunken  as 
to  be  incapable  of  articulate  speech.  There  is  a 
young  woman  of  perhaps  twenty,  with  a  fair 
face  and  form,  staggering  drunk,  and  the  young 
man  who  ie  trying  to  assist  her  is  as  helpless  as 
herself.  Such  is  the  character  and  behavior  of 
the  hundreds  of  men,  women  and  children  who 
crowd  this  market  place  and  Cow  Gate  in  the 
evening.  But  why  attempt  a  description  of  this 
“deep”  of  sin  and  misery  into  which  these  peo¬ 
ple  are  born,  and  from  which  there  is  no  appar¬ 
ent  way  of  escape  ?  The  heart  is  weak  at  sight 
of  the  depths  to  which  they  have  fallen,  and 
when  one  lies  down  to  sleep  in  this  quiet  Chris¬ 
tian  house,  after  coming  up  out  of  the  depths, 
those  awful  visions  of  woe  do  not  sleep.  “Why, 

O  why  ?”  and  “How  long,  O  Lord  ?”  are  ques¬ 
tions  that  will  not  down.  A  night  have  we  been 
in  the  deep,  down  in  this  underworld. 

But  the  morning  dawns.  It  is  the  Sabbath — 
a  Sabbath  in  Edinburgh  I  The  streets  cars  have 
gone  to  rest;  they  are  keeping  the  Sabbath. 
The  carts  have  left  the  streets,  their  rumble  and 
clatter  have  ceased.  An  occasional  milk  wagon 
is  quietly  distributing  its  treasures  to  the  peo 
pie.  The  cabs  are  mostly  out  of  sight  and  sound. 
The  city  is  as  quiet  as  if  that  under  world  which 
disturbed  our  dreams  of  the  night  did  net  exist. 
It  is  as  calm  as  if  the  lashing  waves  of  debauch¬ 
ery  down  in  the  Cow  Gate  had  never  lifted  their 
voice. 

At  half  past  ten  o’clock  we  are  on  our  way  to 
Dr.  Matheson’s  church,  two  miles  away.  The 
church  bells  are  emptying  the  homes.  Their 
deep  tones  are  calling  the  city  to  the  courts  of 
the  Lord’s  house.  The  streets  are  thronged  with 
people  on  foot,  with  Bibles  and  Psalm  books  in 
their  hands.  There  is  no  mistaking  their  errand, 
the  whither  and  what  of  their  morning  walk. 
We  could  go  to  but  one  place,  and  therefore  can¬ 
not  give  account  of  the  one  hundred  and  ten 
Presbyterian  congregations  that  met  to  worship 
God.  As  the  music  of  the  bells  ceased,  we 
entered  the  church,  and  were  seated  in  the  gal¬ 
lery  near  enough  to  get  the  very  best^of  the  feast. 
It  is  communion  Sabbath  in  all  the  churches, 
and  so  here.  The  table  ie  spread.  The  tops  of 
the  pews  in  the  body  of  the  church  are  covered 
with  clean  white  linen,  as  the  custom  is  here, 
symbolizing  the  purity  purchased  by  the  blood. 

Dr.  Matheson  ie  known  as  the  “blind 
preacher.”  He  makes  his  way  up  the  steps  into 
his  high  pulpit  as  if  he  were  all  eyes.  He  has 
gone  there  these  many  years  and  knows  the  way 
well.  He  is  a  sturdy  Scotchman,  with  a  square 
head  set  on  his  short  neck.  He  has  a  healthy 
girt,  a  deep  chest  and  voice  in  keeping,  all  of 
which  indicates  strength,  rugged  and  angular, 
you  would  say.  But  if  you  have  left  out  the 
other  quality,  imagination  and  fine  diction,  you 
have  not  read  the  man  aright.  After  the  organ 
voluntary,  he  rises  and  announces  the  Psalm  to 
be  sung,  then  follows  a  prayer  that  touches  all 
the  points  of  one’s  life,  now  lifting  up  his  right 
hand,  now  bending  forward  over  the  pulpit,  as 
if  he  would  reach  down  for  his  people  and  lift 
them  up  to  the  mercy  seat.  Then  straightening 
himself  up  on  some  promise  of  the  mighty  Word, 
he  emphasizes  its  sweetness  and  solidity  by  a 
gentle  tap  of  his  knuckle  on  the  pulpit,  and 
lowers  his  voice,  as  if  he  would  have  a  word 
with  the  Master,  apart  from  the  people. 

Another  hymn,  after  his  assistant  has  read  the 
Scriptures  and  “given  the  intimations,”  and 
the  text  comes  clear  and  distinct,  and  repeated 
with  a  Scotch  roll  like  a  moderate  drum  beat. 
It  is  Ex.  xiv.  1-3,  where  Israel  is  planning  to 


go  around  the  Red  Sea,  and  God  turns  them 
back  by  “Pi-bahirotb  between  Migdol  and  the 
Sea.”  With  a  simple  but  suggestive  introduc 
tion,  he" told  us  in  plain  terms  just  what  he  was 
going  to  do,  then  did  it.  Hearers  who  want 
something  to  carry  away  with  them,  like  it  that 
way.  The  art  of  concealment  is  very  becoming 
in  a  game  of  hide  and  seek,  but  never  did  im¬ 
press  us  as  specially  important  when^tbe  preacher 
comes  to  the  work  of  convincing  and  moving 
souls  to  duty.  He  gave  us  Redemption,  Trial, 
Victory,  by  ansaering  three  questions :  (1)  Why 
Pi  hahiroth  was  not  revealed  at  the  outset  ?  *  (2) 
Why  should  it  come  at  all  ?  (3)  Why  it  does 

not  remain  with  us  ?  Pi  hahiroth  figured  all 
the  way  through  the  sermon  as  the  symbol  of 
trial  and  discipline.  The  sermon  bristled  in  the 
fine  points,  and  was  like  the  personality  behind 
it,  strong  and  rugged.  It  was  followed  hy  a 
simple  and  appropriate  communion  service. 
It  was  a  day  to  be  remembered,  on  which  we 
passed  out  on  the  great  deep  of  rich  spiritual 
truth.  “A  night  and  a  day  have  I  been  in  the 
deep;”  first  ic  those  under  world  scenes  in  the 
Cow  Gate,  then  in  the  upper  world  of  high 
privilege  of  the  sanctuary  of  God.  The  new  life 
of  the  latter  ought  to  reach  down  to  the  former. 
The  question  of  personal  responsibility  for  the 
submerged  classes,  can  not  be  laid  aside. 

S.  E.  W. 

OL.ASOOW,  Scotland. 


A  VENERABLE  CITIZEN. 

[The  Rev.  George  V.  Reichel  writes  us  of  the 
death  of  Mr.  Barnett,  probably  the  oldest  citi¬ 
zen  of  Brockport,  New  York,  and  who  had  taken 
The  Evangelist  for  sixty  five  years!  He  was 
greatly  esteemed  by  all  in  that  community,  and, 
it  would  appear,  notwithstanding  his  great  age, 
enjoyed  life  to  its  very  close. — Ed.  Evan.] 

Mr.  George  F.  Barnett  of  Brockport,  New 
York,  aged  ninety  three,  died  on  the  sixth  day 
of  the  present  month.  He  having  been  a  sub¬ 
scriber  to  your  valued  paper  for  over  sixty-five 
years,  I  thought  you  would  be  glad  to  receive  a 
few  words  concerning  his  past  life. 

He  was  one  of  the  strongest  and  most  useful 
characters  in  the  community.  Indeed,  no  man 
has  wielded  a  more  powerful  influence  for  good 
in  this  whole  region  than  he.  Simple  honesty, 
unvarying  gentleness,  combined  with  executive 
ability  of  a  high  order,  were  especially  promi¬ 
nent  traits  of  his  character,  and  gave  him  such 
a  standing  among  business  men  of  Western  New 
York,  that  his  advice  was  constantly  sought  by 
them. 

It  was  in  his  home,  however,  that  the  bright¬ 
ness  and  cheerfulness  of  his  disposition  particu 
larly  shone.  Here,  after  his  eighty  third  year 
until  hie  death,  having  resigned  his  business 
responsibilities  to  others,  he  was  constantly 
ministered  to  hy  the  faithful,  loving  hands  of 
his  two  surviving  daughters.  Miss  Mary  and 
Mies  Fanny  Barnett,  who  bear  joyful  testimony 
to  the  fact  that  never  by  word  or  look  did  the 
beloved  father  vary  from  his  habitual  sweetness 
and  gentleness  of  life.  These  quiet  years  were 
often  enlivened  by  visits  from  his  son,  a  promi¬ 
nent  citizen  of  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  Mr. 
James  Barnett,  who  also  survives  him. 

With  especial  pleasure  we  record  the  wondrous 
triumphs  of  his  laith  throughout  the  days  of  his 
last  illness.  Surrounded  by  mourning  children 
■and  friends,  he  nevertheless  lifted  the  shadow 
of  approaching  death  by  frequently  singing  the 
sweet,  old  hymns,  “Jesus,  Lover  of  My  Soul,” 
“In  the  Sweet  Bye-and  Bye,  ”  “When  1  Can 
Read  My  Title  Clear.”  etc.,  the  first  two  of 
which  were  afterward  suuk  at  bis  funeral. 

It  need  not  be  said  that  we  shall  miss  him! 
We  all  feel  the  poorer  and  lonelier  when  a  long, 
busy,  gentle,  sunny,  Christian  influence  is  sud 
denly  and  forever  withdrawn.  Church,  commu 
nity,  and  home  have  been  sorely  bereft,  but  the 
well  nigh  century  of  life  is,  we  know,  enfolded 


in  that  Eternal  Hour,  not  an  instant  of  which 
would  we  deny  him,  if  we  could. 

Ho  was  born  in  Bridgewater,  Oneida  County, 
New  York,  in  1804,  and  removed  to  Western  New 
York  where  he  died,  in  hie  twenty  second  year. 
He  was  most  happily  married  to  Miss  Catherine 
L.  Thorp,  a  lovely  and  loving  companion  through 
many  years.  In  1850  he  was  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  agricultural  implements,  and 
was  eminently  helpful  to  the  success  of  what  is 
now  known  the  world  over  as  the  McCormick 
reaper-and-binder.  Prior  to  this  time  he  was 
prominent  as  an  architect  and  builder. 

BIBLE  STUDY  AT  NOKTHFIELD. 

To  THE  Editob:  There  are  certain  evils  in  the 
church  of  Christ  to  day  which  must  be  pain¬ 
fully  apparent  to  all  those  who  have  its  interests 
at  heart.  May  I,  through  the  columns  of  your 
paper,  call  attention  to  one,  which  has  been 
laid  on  my  heart,  and  that  in  order  to  suggest 
what  I  believe,  in  a  measure,  to  be  its  remedy: 
It  ie  the  neglect  of  the  study  of  the  Word  of 
God  with  the  consequent  dwarfed,  weak  life  of 
the  majority  in  the  church.  This  lies  at  the  root 
of  the  doubts  that  so  many  are  troubled  with;  it 
is  the  cause  of  there  being,  in  most  of  the 
churches,  so  appallingly  few  who  are  able  to 
lead  a  soul  to  Christ;  it  ie  further  the  reason 
why  1  am  unable  to  begin  to  meet  the  demands 
coming  to  me  from  every  direction  for  Christian 
workers  for  the  foreign  field,  for  pastor’s  assist¬ 
ants,  to  do  house  to  house  visitation,  hold  Bible 
classes,  etc.,  etc.  The  remedy,  in  measure,  for 
nothing  can  take  the  place  of  home  study  and 
the  quiet  hour  with  God,  with  which  every 
Christian  should  begin  the  day,  is  to  be  found, 

I  believe,  in  Bible  Training  Schools  where 
many  may  gather  for  a  course  of  B  ble  study, 
extending  over,  say,  two  years  and  be  brought 
in  contact  with  teachers  deeply  taught  of  God, and 
be  led  into  the  experience  of  the  infilling  of  the 
Spirit.  They  need  to  study  the  Sihle  systemati¬ 
cally,  learn  methods  of  work  from  those  of  long 
experience,  and  thus  go  out  blessed  themselves  and 
prepared  to  be  a  means  of  blessing  to  thirsty  souls 
the  world  over. 

Such  a  school  was  started  in  Northfield  some 
years  ago  in  which  many  have  already  been 
trained  and  gone  forth  to  do  service  for  the 
Master.  Having  set  aside  a  very  large  building 
for  this  important  work  we  are  able  to  accom¬ 
modate  still  larger  numbers  of  students.  Let 
us  hear  from  young  women  all  over  the  country 
who  desire  to  be  thoroughly  furnished  unto 
every  good  work.  D.  L.  Moody, 

BIBLE  COLLEGE.  KPRINGFIELI).  MASS. 

The  opening  of  the  Bible  Normal  College  on 
the  8th  inet.  was  attended  by  many  trustees  and 
friends  of  the  Institution. 

Besides  four  city  pastors,  who  gave  a  hearty 
welcome  to  the  students  and  a  sympathetic  God¬ 
speed  to  the  College,  Rev.  Prof.  Beardslee  of 
Hartford  Theological  Seminary,  Rev.  George 
M.  Boynton,  D.D.,  Secretary  of  the  Congrega¬ 
tional  Sunday  school  and  Publishing  Society, 
and  T.  M.  Balliet,  Ph.  D. ,  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  participated  in  the  exericises. 

There  was  unanimous  approval  of  the  advance 
made  in  securing  Prof.  George  E.  Dawson, 
Ph.D.  (Clark  University),  as  a  specialist  in 
Child  study.  Pedagogy  and  Sociology,  and  the 
alteration  of  the  courses  so  that  all  students, 
whether  missionary  or  Sunday  schoool,  shall  be 
thus  aided  to  become  proficient  teachers  of  the 
Bible. 

Mrs.  T.  L.  Chapman,  President  of  the  Lady 
Board  of  Managers,  gave  a  special  welcome  to 
the  lady  students. 

Among  the  new  students  are  representatives  of 
Wellesley  College  and  Cornell  University. 

Prof.  Dawson’s  course  in  Educational  Psychol¬ 
ogy,  as  well  as  those  in  the  Bible  Sunday-school 
and  City  Home  and  Foreign  Missions,  are  open 
to  special  students. 
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The  Pbivate  Life  of  the  Queen.  By  a  Mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Koyal  Household.  Illustrated. 
D.  Appleton  and^Company.  11.50. 

As  a  contribution  to  the  Jubilee  literature, 
this  book  bolds  first  place.  Sixty  years  of 
queenhood  in  this  instance  mean  the  same  period 
of  imperial  and  spotless  womanhood  sitting  all 
the  time  in  the  “tierce  lights  that  beat  upon  a 
throne.’’  For  the  English  speaking  world,  it 
is  a  crown  of  glory  to  our  civilization.  For  the 
people  of  Britain,  it  is  an  education  in  murals, 
an  example  of  personal  purity  and  loyalty  to 
principle,  that  will  live  and  work  in  the  body 
politic  and  in  private  life  for  years  to  come. 
There  have  been  great  queens  in  history,  there 
have  been  brilliant  reigns  before  this  one;  and 
yet  somehow  one  finds  no  queen  of  any  time 
or  kingdom  to  set  above  Victoria ;  no  reign 
to  stand  in  fairer  light  than  hers.  It  is  simply 
impossible  to  speak  of  her  beside  the  queens 
that  have  made  a  name  in  the  world,  for  the 
sphere  of  her  greatness  is  as  foreign  to  theirs  as 
the  spring  of  her  life  and  character  is  purer, 
higher  and  more  to  be  desired.  One  cannot 
conceive  of  a  book  like  this  written  of  the 
“Semiramis  of  the  North, ’’ or  “Even  of  good 
Queen  Bess’’  herself;  it  would  not  submit  to  the 
test  of  plain  narrative. 

The  title  of  this  volume  is  its  singular  com¬ 
mendation  ;  its  honesty  startles  by  its  frank¬ 
ness.  We  are  to  hear  of  a  royal  life  from  one  of 
the  household;  this  royal  home  has  no  secrets; 
a  window  is  open  to  every  room,  the  whole  ac¬ 
tion  is  to  be  shown,  every  motive,  movement, 
relation  public,  private,  religious,  social,  is  to 
come  under  review.  The  home  life  of  the  Sov¬ 
ereign  is  made  a  model  for  the  home  of  the  sub¬ 
ject.  It  is  absolutely  a  new  thing  in  the  world ; 
something  which  has  never  been  before,  nor  may 
be  possible  again.  Therefore  the  book  will  be  a 
land  mark  showing  to  what  Eneland  has  at¬ 
tained,  exhibiting  to  after  ages  and  to  all  nations 
the  fruit  of  religious  training,  the  triumph  of 
Christianity. 

These  are  the  higher  claims  of  this  simple 
record ;  its  personal  appeal  is  also  strong  and 
touching.  It  is  the  queen  of  the  great  Nation, 
as  a  woman,  wife,  mother  and  grandmother, 
of  whom  we  are  here  told  in  eerenest  quiet  talk. 
The  “dear  old  lady’’  of  private  life,  the  wom¬ 
anly  woman,  whose  virtues  are  simple  attributes 
and  sweet  attractions,  whose  affections  are  true, 
unsated,  unspoiled,  whose  tastes  are  sane,  mod 
est  and  genuine,  whose  joys  are  real  and  high 
as  all  true  spirits  know,  whose  sorrows  are 
human,  deep  and  worthy  of  reverence,  whose 
self  command  is  her  title  to  the  obedience  of 
others  and  whose  whole  personality  carries  with 
it  the  atmosphere  of  honesty,  sincerity  and 
charity — such  a  woman  is  the  central  figure  of 
the  Jubilee,  and  is  set  before  us  in  the  environ 
ment  of  home.  All  her  residences  have  that 
character.  One  crosses  no  threshold  in  his 
travels  with  a  keener  sense  of  being  in  a  social 
atmosphere  of  domestic  joys  and  hopes  and  aims, 
than  that  of  any  palace  of  England's  queen. 
We  think  of  a  palace  as  the  acme  of  riches,  but 
the  saddest  thing  on  earth  is  a  palace  without 
an  adequate  personality.  Victoria  has  no  pal¬ 
ace  of  which  she  is  not  the  chief  ornament, 
England  could  not  build  one  that  would  outshine 
her  Queen ! 

Problems  of  Nature.  Researches  and  Discov¬ 
eries  of  Gustav  Jaeger,  M.D.  Edited  and 
Translated  by  Henry  G.  Schlichter,  D.Sc. 
Brentano’s.  New  York:  Cloth,  $1.50. 

The  remodelling  of  a  book  to  make  it  popular 
is  apt  to  sacrifice,  in  a  measure,  its  scientific 
value.  Dr.  Jaeger  is  well  known  to  the  scien¬ 
tific  world  which  has  largely  read  his  works  in 
the  original,  but  to  the  average  lay  reader  his 
discoveries  are  not  so  well  known.  The  editor 

to  be  commended  for  giving  us  this  not  too 


literal  translation  of  the  great  man’s  work, 
and  also  for  adding  a  glossary  to  the  book  for 
the  use  of  those  who  would  be  but  are  not  quite 
conversant  with  scientific  terms. 

Dr.  Jaeger's  work  is  too  well  known  and  too 
highly  admired  to  need  criticism  now.  It  is 
rather  the  work  of  the  editor  and  translator 
which  are  here  to  be  critically  estimated. 

The  first  part  Zoological,  treats  of  the  origin 
and  development  of  the  first  organisms,  of  proto¬ 
plasm,  the  laws  of  differentiation  of  the  animal 
body  and  of  the  influence  of  the  force  of  gravita 
tion  on  the  development  of  the  animal  kingdom. 
This  last  point  was  one  of  Dr.  Jaeger’s  personal 
discoveries  and  is  fully  outlined  in  the  book. 
Part  second  is  called  anthropological  as  it 
treats  of  three  sources  of  the  vital  force  of  man, 
constitutional  strength,  the  doctrine  of  infec¬ 
tion,  the  influence  of  a  variety  of  work,  the 
origin  of  human  language,  etc.  The  third  part, 
Varia,  treats  of  spirit  and  intellect,  attempts  a 
reconciliation  of  Darwinism  and  religion,  which 
is  rather  sketchy,  and  deals  with  the  different 
states  of  aggregation  of  matter.  The  subjects 
are  well  arranged,  being  in  logical  sequence,  and 
the  book  is  interesting  and  not  too  technical. 

Dealings  With  the  Firm  of  Dombey  and  Son 
Wholesale,  Retail,  and  for  Exportation. 
Charles  Dickens,  with  Introduction  and 
Notes  by  Andrew  Lang.  In  Two  Volumes 
with  the  Original  Illustrations.  The  Gad- 
shill  Edition.  London:  Chapman  and  Hall, 
Ld.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons. 
$3. 

This  is  the  fifth  on  the  list  of  the  charming 
Gadshill  Edition  of  Charles  Dickens’s  Works, 
and  the  lovers  of  this  versatile  author  will  be 
grateful  to  the  publishers  for  giving  them  their 
old  friends  in  such  charming  form.  The 
paper  and  type  leave  nothing  to  be  desired, 
and  the  original  etchings  and  woodcuts  by  Sey¬ 
mour,  Hablot  K.  Brown,  Cruikshank  and  others 
which  were  drawn  under  the  direct  superintend 
ance  of  Dickens  himself  and  which  have  so  long 
added  to  the  charm  of  the  written  pages  are 
wonderfully  reproduced,  supplemented  oy  new 
illustrations  from  modern  artists.  The  edition 
will  be  in  thirty-two  volumes,  and  will  include 
“Sketches  of  Young  Couples,  and  Young  Gen 
tlemen, ’’  “Sunday  Under  Three  Heads, ’’and 
“The  Mudbog  Papers,’’  which  have  never  been 
in  any  of  the  uniform  editions  before.  Mr. 
Lang  gives  a  short  critical  analysis  in  his  Intro¬ 
duction  to  each  story,  and  for  one  of  the  later 
volumes  be  will  write  a  General  Eesay  on  Dick¬ 
ens’s  Works.  He  adds  also  a  few  notes  explain 
ing  some  of  the  curious  local  expressions  and 
allusions  with  which  the  stories  abound  and 
'which  will  become  more  and  more  unintelligible 
as  the  years  take  us  further  from  the  times  in 
which  the  scenes  were  laid.  The  covers  are  of 
plain  red  cloth,  but  that  the  binding  is  well  done 
is  proved  by  the  delightful  way  the  volumes  open 
and  lie  open. 

Castle  Meadow  :  A  Story  of  Norwich  a  Hun¬ 
dred  Years  Ago.  By  Emma  Marshall,  Au¬ 
thor  of  The  White  King’s  Daughter,  Ken¬ 
sington  Palace,  etc.  The  Macmillan  Com¬ 
pany.  New  York:  $1.25.  _ _ _ ~ 

^‘Norwich,  at  the  end  of  the  last  century  and 
the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth,  was  considered 
the  centre  of  intellectual  life  in  the  east  of  Eng 
land,  and  indeed  few  provincial  towns  rivaled  it 
in  this  respect.’’  With  this  scene  and  such 
veritable  beings  as  Dr.  Rigby,  Mies  Sulham  and 
Amelia  Alderson,  afterward  Mrs  Opie,  the  au 
tbor  has  woven  a  story  of  the  childhood  of  the 
painter,  John  Crome  and  the  musical  prodigy, 
William  Crotch,  that  well  repays  the  reader. 
Hyacinthe  Wordrow,  her  bypochrondiac  father, 
her  manly  lover,  Philip  Sandford,  and  her  «hor 
rible  suitor,  old  Lord  Royston,  all  come  into 
the  scene  in  a  natural  way,  but  have  no  other 
relation  to  the  historic  characters  than  that  of 
propinquity  and  a  common  share  in  the  life  of 
the  quaint  old  city  and  its  neighborhood. 

The  charm  of  the  book  is  its  veri  similitude. 


the  people  live  and  play  their  parts  in  a  delight¬ 
fully  easy  way ;  nothing  is  forced  or  foreign. 
We  seem  to  be  living  a  hundred  years  ago  in  an 
atmosphere  as  real  as  our  own  and  with  which 
our  forebears  of  the  Connecticut  town  of  the 
same  name  must  have  been  entirely  familiar. 
Singularly  enough,  there  are  touches  of  life  and 
tints  of  character  and  speech  that  a*  Yankee 
would  recognize  and  own.  To  day  even,  a  so¬ 
journer  in  London  will  be  “hit  by  a  chip  from 
his  own  woodpile,’’  surprised  by  speech  that 
is  real  “down  East’’  in  its  tone  and  flavor. 
This  book  takes  us  to  the  native  shore  of  many 
early  immigrants;  those  old  English  counties 
from  which  the  pioneers  of  New  England  came 
directly  or  by  way  of  Holland,  are  after  all  our 
homesteads.  We  feel  ourselves  a  part  of  them ; 
the  pulses  quicken  as  we  touch  the  soil  and  the 
sentiment  of  hearing  a  forgotten  music,  or  dim 
tradition  steals  over  us  unawares.  It  was  not 
the  fate  of  Hyacinthe,  but  the  fact  that  we 
seemed  to  be  dealing  with  the  dear,  good,  great- 
souled  people,  with  their  foibles  and  weakness 
and  their  mighty  virtues,  heroic,  strong  and 
grand  of  whom  we  drink  the  life  and  inherit  the 
traditions. 

Glimpses  of  real  life,  the  baby  artists  in  their 
natal  simplicity  and  surroundings,  a  taste  of  the 
girlhood  of  Amelia  Opie,  even  to  see  her  at  Dr. 
Rigby’s  musical,  all  are  singularly  attractive. 
For  beauty  and  real  pathos,  the  struggle  of  John 
Crome  over  whose  baid  lot  in  early  life  the  bur¬ 
den  of  great  genius  bad  cast  its  spell,  is  incom¬ 
parably  touching,  true  and  instructive.  Hie 
“Study  from  life’’  is  something  one  will  not 
easily  read  aloud,  nor  readily  forget.  The  read¬ 
ing  must  open  our  world-full  eyes  to  the  possibil¬ 
ities  of  character,  the  unspeakable  yearning  of 
spirit  after  ideals,  that  are  every  day  and  any¬ 
where  within  our  touch. 

Among  the  Meadow  People.  By  Clara  Dilling¬ 
ham  Pierson.  Illustrated  by  F.  C.  Gordon. 

E.  P.  Dutton  and  Company.  New  York: 

$1.25. 

A  truly  charming  child’s  book  is  a  treasure 
for  few  people  have  the  rare  talent  of  putting 
things  in  the  simple,  fresh  way  that  will  take 
hold  of  the  eager  little  imaginations;  and  when 
to  this  gift  is  added  a  close  knowledge  and  love 
of  Nature,  an  author  is  indeed  well  equipped. 
Clara  Dillingham  Pierson  evidently  knows  all 
about  the  “Meadow  People,’’  and  has  the  power 
to  make  them  very  real.  She  wrote  these  stories 
fur  the  little  ones  of  her  own  kindergarten,  so 
they  have  been  already  well  tested  before  a 
youthful  audience,  and  many  a  mother  and 
teacher  will  be  grateful  to  her  for  giving  them 
to  a  larger  circle.  They  are  like  Mrs.  Gatty’s 
well  known  “Parables  from  Nature,’’  written 
in  the  beet  of  English,  each  containing  a  little 
lesson  which  is  very  plain  and  yet  never  tire¬ 
some  or  aggressive,  as  fascinating  as  fairy  tales 
and  yet  “really  true,’’  a  quality  which  we  all 
know  appeals  to  the  childish  mind.  F.  C.  Gor¬ 
don’s  illustrations  are  graceful  and  delicate, 
and  so  admirably  adapted  to  the  text  that  they 
add  much  to  the  charm  of  the  little  volume. 
We  think  that  the  “grown-ups’’  will  be  as  in¬ 
terested  as  their  young  auditors  in  learning 
about  “The  Little  Spidei’s  First  Web,’’  “The 
Cricket’s  School,’’  ‘The  Measuring  Worm’s 
Joke,’’  “The  Contented  Earthworms,’’  “The 
Story  of  Lily  Pad  Island,’’  and  all  the  rest. 

A  correspondent  of  Harper's  Weekly  warns 
historical  students,  who  may  be  tempted  to  go 
to  Berlin  to  consult  the  much  advertised  collec- 
tiun  of  books  and  manuscripts  bequeathed  to 
the  City  Library  there  in  1892,  by  the  late  Dr. 
Friedlander,  not  to  expect  too  much.  The  Ger¬ 
man  papers  have  described  it  as  the  most  com- 
p'ete  collection  of  documents  bearing  upon  the 
liberal  movement  which  culminated  in  the  revo¬ 
lution  of  1848,  but  “the  documents  most  offen¬ 
sive -to  the  police  and  consequently  most  inter¬ 
esting  to  the  historian  are  wanting’’ 
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BOOK  NOTES. 

In  Buff  and  Blue  is  a  story  of  the  Delaware 
Line  during  the  Revolution,  a  delightful  book, 
by  Qeorge  Brydges  Rodney,  which  gives  an  in 
side  view  of  some  of  the  great  fights,  the  hard 
ships,  recreations,  and  mnaifold  experiences  of 
the  men  who  maintained  the  immortal  Declara 
tion.  Richard  Hilton  living  on  the  Delaware. 
Just  below  Newcastle,  describes  his  home,  tells 
his  experiences,  wins  his  spurs  and  his  charm 
ing  Kitty  and  settles  down  in  the  old  home  where 
he  lives  a  true  Delaware  country  gentleman  for 
sixty  years  after.  All  Delawareans  should  be 
proud  of  him ;  he  is  a  royal  type.  The  splendid 
service  of  the  men  baptized  as  the  “Blue  Hen’s 
Chickens’’  at  the  battle  of  Brooklyn,  and  also 
of  “Smallwoods  Maryland  Rifies, ’’  is  here 
clearly  and  fairly  set  forth.  The  battle  scenes 
are  vividly  drawn  ;  graphic  description  without 
a  superufious  word.  The  book  is  crammed  with 
history  and  yet  is  never  tedious  nor  does  the  fic 
tion  war  with  fact.  It  is  such  a  hale  and  heart> 
talk  as  some  of  us  remember  to  have  heard  from 
our  grandfathers.  It  brings  out  the  meaning 
and  the  manliness  of  our  war  for  independence. 
(Little,  Brown  and  Company,  Boston.  $1.25.) 

Familiar  Features  of  the  Roadside,  is  the 
attractive  name  of  F.  Schuyler  Mathews’s  little 
volume,  which  even  without  the  secondary  title 
would  immediately  suggest  “The  Flowers, 
Shrubs,  Birds  and  Insects,’’  and  all  the  thou¬ 
sand  and  one  charming  things  that  attract  one’s 
attention  along  the  highway  in  a  country  ramble. 
What  a  delight  it  is  to  get  away,  not  only  from 
the  city  pavements,  but  even  from  the  smooth 
lawns  and  closely  trimmed  borders  where  no 
such  vulgar  thing  as  a  weed  would  dare  show  its 
head,  of  a  well  kept  town  or  village,  and  follow 
a  winding  road  through  the  real  country  with  a 
wealth  of  golden  rod,  asters,  daisies,  ferns, 
willows,  alder  and  all  sorts  of  green  things  in  a 
wild  hopeless  tangle  growing  high  or  low,  or 
croaked  or  straight,  each  according  to  its  own 
sweet  will,  blossoming  just  as  freely,  whether 
any  one  passes  or  not  and  giving  shelter  to 
weary  travellers  and  to  every  creeping,  hopping, 
or  fiying  creature  with  equal  hospitality.  Our 
author  frankly  acknowledges  in  the  preface  that 
if  there  was  a  man  who  knew  every  wild  fiower 
and  could  name  every  shrub  by  its  leaf,  and 
every  bird,  frog,  cricket  and  grasshopper  by  hie 
song,  he  would  be  “intolerably  wise,’’  but  with 
out  attempting  “to  know  everything  under  the 
sun,’’  it  adds  to  one’s  pleasure  to  know  the 
names  of  the  common  fiowers  and  shrubs,  to  be 
able  to  distinguish  the  sweet  notes  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  birds  and  to  have  a  little  knowledge  of  the 
butterfiies  and  beetles,  the  frogs  and  the  squir 
rels,  and  the  myriads  of  insects  and  crawling 
things  that  the  unobserving  pass  carelessly  by, 
and  it  is  just  such  information  that  this  little 
book  contains.  It  is  simply  and  pleasantly  writ 
ten,  avoiding  as  far  as  possible  all  technical 
terms,  with  many  illustrations.  The  notes  of  the 
different  birds  and  of  some  of  the  insects  are 
given  to  aid  the  musical  ear  in  distinguishing 
them.  The  matter  is  well  classified,  several  of 
the  chapters  being  specially  adapted  to  the 
different  seasons  of  the  year.  A  good  index 
makes  it  easy  to  refer  quickly  to  any  needed  in¬ 
formation  and  altogether  the  volume  will  make 
a  useful  and  delightful  companion  in  one’s  walks 
abroad.  (D.  Appleton  and  Company,  New  York. 
11.75.) 

Kirke  Munroe’s  story  for  boys.  The  Painted 
Desert,  has  the  fiavor  of  its  scene  in  Northern 
Arizona  and  is  a  vivid  picture  of  the  wonder¬ 
land  of  the  Mesas,  the  Cliff  Dwellers  and  the 
more  modern  Moqui  villages.  The  “Valley  of 
peace’’  into  which  our  hero  is  brought  by  chance 
early  in  his  adventures  is  like  the  Beaver  glade 
of  one  of  Mayne  Reid’s  tales,  that  is,  a  paradise 
hid  by  terrible  wastes.  A  lost  professor  from 

altimore,  his  wife  and  an  orphan  Navajo  boy 


are  its  tenants;  the  intruding  spirits  or  “dia¬ 
mond  Baiters,’’  whose  evil  deeds  and  effective 
expulsion  form  the  culmination  of  the  valley 
history.  The  f— ing  adventures  are  quite  excit 
ing,  amusing  and  in  a  way  instructive.  These 
are  pleasing  tales  to  read ;  but  the  lad  who 
drinks  from  them  a  taste  for  mere  adventure  or 
a  purpose  to  neglect  work  or  study  for  a  dash 
into  the  wilderness,  will  defeat  what  seems  their 
purpose,  and  will  find  too  late  that  he  has  mis¬ 
taken  manly  application  to  allotted  tasks  and 
necessary  duty  for  a  bondage,  and  he  who  breaks 
from  it  does  so  to  his  ruin.  (Harper  and 
Brothers.  $1.25.) 

The  Country  Charge,  by  Marie  E.  Richard, 
dedicated  to  the  divinity  students  at  Gettys 
burg,  and  published  by  the  Lutheran  Society 
(price  75  cents),  is  a  well  told  tale,  with  a  pur 
pose,  a  reasonable  outcome  and  well  sustained 
interest.  The  divinity  students  on  Seminary 
Ridge  will  all  read  it  and  find  it  good.  We 
agree  with  them  but  we  venture  two  sugges¬ 
tions.  Everything  that  seems  best  in  a  well 
told  story  is  not  always  so  in  practical  life,  and 
the  ideals  of  the  Seminary  study  will  not  work 
out  as  one  wishes  in  a  pastoral  service.  That  is, 
the  more  strictly  scholastic  taste  and  trend  is 
not  usually  wisely  sacrificed  to  the  most  rural 
fields  of  labor.  It  is  neither  a  sin  nor  a  shame 
to  be  a  fine  scholar;  nor  should  a  man  think 
himself  better  fitted  for  real  service  to  men  by 
cutting  off  the  love  of  learning  in  order  to 
plant  a  love  for  souls.  The  two  loves  need  not,  and 
should  not,  be  antagonistic.  This  is  one  admoni¬ 
tion.  The  ether  is  not  to  preach  a  whole  sermon  to 
hit  one  sinner.  The  hit  is  usually  the  other  way. 
If  you  know  a  man  is  wrong,  go  and  tell  him  so. 
To  preach  at  him  is  to  confess  cowardice  and 
the  sure  result  will  be  your  resignation! 


LITERARY  NOTES. 

Work  on  The  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  which 
was  commenced  by  the  late  Professor  Robertson 
Smith  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Sutherland 
Black,  was  sadly  stopped  by  Professor  Smith’s 
long  illness,  but  before  his  death  he  arranged 
to  transfer  his  share  in  the  editorship  to  Rev. 
T.  K.  Cheyne.  LL.  D.,  so  well  known  as  a  pro 
gressive  Biblical  scholar.  Sieady  progress  has 
been  made  and  now  about  five  sixths  of  the 
whole  material  is  in  the  editor’s  hands  and  the 
Macmil'an  Company  have  issued  a  preliminary 
notice  and  are  ready  to  receive  subscriptions 
for  the  work,  which  when  complete  will  contain 
in  one  volume  as  much  matter  as  about  one  and 
three  quarters  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Brittanica 
and  will  represent  the  advancesof  Biblical  schol 
arship  at  the  close  of  the  century. 

The  publication  in  England  of  a  Somali  Eng¬ 
lish  and  English  Somali  Dictionary  together 
with  a  Grammar  and  Manual  of  Sentences  of 
the  same  language  makes  us  realize  what  an 
important  race  this  is.  Little  is  known  of  its 
origin,  but  the  people  are  enterprising  and  are 
found  all  along  the  coast,  although  their  home 
has  been  in  the  Horn  of  Africa.  In  writing 
this  language.  Roman  characters  have  been  em 
ployed  with  Latin  pronunciation,  some  signs 
used  in  the  Syrian  alphabet  and  one  new  letter 
repn  sent  ing  the  cerebral  d.  The  head  of  the 
mission  of  the  French  Fathers  at  Berbers, 
Father  Evangeliste  de  Larajasse,  devoted  many 
years  to  preparing  this  work  which  is  pub¬ 
lished  through  the  generosity  of  Lord  Delamere, 
and  they  hope  frum  the  proceeds  of  its  sale  to 
publish  a  translation  of  the  Gospels,  a  collection 
of  native  poetry  and  other  interesting  matter. 

Paul  de  Longpre,  the  enterprising  French 
painter  who  came  to  this  country  as  a  stranger 
a  few  years  ago,  made  more  at  a  sale  of  his 
water  colors  la^t  winter  than  were  realized  by 
the  combined  sales  of  all  the  artists  at  one  of 
the  regular  autumn  exhibitions  of  pictures, 
which  shows  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  an 
artist  to  live  in  Paris  to  have  his  work  appreci 
aced  here.  The  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company 
are  having  eighteen  of  his  sketches  reproduced 
for  a  holiday  volume,  to  be  entitled.  Facsimiles 
of  Water  Colors  by  Paul  de  Longpri. 

The  Love  Affairs  of  Some  Famous  Men  a 
companion  volume  to  that  amusing  book,  “How 
to  bo  Happy  Though  Married,’’  by  the  same 
author.  Rev.  E.  J  Hardy,  a  chaplain  in  the 
British  Navy,  is  soon  to  be  published  by  the 
Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company,  who  are  also 


preparing  a  new  book  by  Edna  Phillpotta,  I/yvng 
Prophets,  which  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  says  is 
worthy  of  a  place  beside  “Adam  Bede’’  and 
“The  Mill  on  the  Floss,’’  and  a  new  story  of  Sir 
Walter  Besants’  A  Fountain  Sealed,  in  which 
George  III.,  of  England  appears  as  the  lover  of 
a  young  Quakeress. 

Among  the  many  attractive  volumes  promised 
for  September  is  A  Hero  in  Homespun.  A 
Tale  of  the  Loyal  South,  by  Rev.  William  E. 
Barton.  Battles  and  exciting  scenes  of  the  Civil 
War  are  described  and  several  of  the  well  known 
generals  are  among  the  characters,  and  although 
teaching  lessons  of  patriotism  and  loyalty,  it  is 
always  with  the  kindliest  sympathy  for  all 
taking  a  part  in  the  sad  confiict.  It  will  have 
a  map  and  illustrations  by  Dan  Beard  and  will 
be  published  by  Lamson,  Wolffe  and  Company, 
Boston. 

The  October  number  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly 
will  be  the  Fortieth  Anniversary  issue,  and  will 
have  contributions  from  James  Lane  Allen,  Fer¬ 
dinand  Brunetiere,  Henry  B.  Fuller,  F.  Hop- 
kinson  Smith,  Henry  M.  Stanley,  Kate  Douglas 
Wiggin,  George  Kennan  and  others. 

The  wife  of  the  President  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  Mrs.  Mary  M.  Adams,  has  written  a 
book  of  verse  entitled.  The  Choir  Visible,  which 
the  publishers.  Way  and  Williams,  plan  to  make 
one  of  the  most  attractive  of  their  autumn  issues. 

The  uninitiated  will  have  to  learn  something 
of  the  mysterious  terms  used  in  the  popular  and 
all  absorbing  game  of  golf  if  he  wishes  to  com¬ 
prehend  as  well  as  admire  A.  B.  Frost’s  illus¬ 
trations  in  the  October  Scribner's,  for  such 
titles  as  “Dormy  Two,’’  “Stymie,’*  and  “A 
Foursome’’  do  not  convey  much  meaning  to 
non -players. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York:  A  History 
of  ClirisiianHy  iu  the  Apostolic  Age;  Arthur  Cush¬ 
man  McGiffert,  Ph.D.,  D.D.  $2.50. — ^^A  Critical 
and  Exegetical  Commentary  on  the  Epistles  to  the 
Philippi^ns  and  to  Philem'  n;  Rev  Marviu  R.  Vin¬ 
cent,  D.D.  $2  00 - The  Bitile  aud  Is  am  or  The 

Influence  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  on  the 
Religion  of  Ml  hammed.  Being  the  Ely  Lectures 

for  1S97;  Hen^  Preserved  Smith,  D  I).  $1.50 - 

The  Battle  of  Franklin,  Tennessee,  November  30th, 

1804;  .lacob  D  Cox.  $2  00. - The  Hist  >ry  of  the 

Lady  Betty  Stair;  Molly  Elliot  Sea  well.  $1.25. 

iHE  Macmillan  Company,  New  York:  Wild 
Neighbours.  Out-door  Studies  in  the  United  States; 
Ernest  Ingersoll.  $l  50. 

E.  P.  Dutton  and  Company,  New  York:  A  New 

Bonk  of  the  Fairies;  Beatrice  Harrad-  n.  $1  50. - 

Little  Ivan’s  Hero;  Helen  Milman  (Mrs.  Caldwell 
Crofton). 

Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Company,  Boston :  Talks 
on  the  Study  of  Literature;  Arlo  Bates.  $1.50. 

G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  New  York:  The  Man  of  the 

FamiL  ;  Christian  Reid.  $1.00. - Margot;  Sidney 

Pickering.  $1.00. 

D.  Appleton  and  Company,  New  York:  The 

Story  of  the  Cowboy;  E.  Hough.  $l  50. - The  Red 

Patriot  A  Story  of  the  American  Revolution; 

William  O.  Stoddard.  $150. - True  to  His  Home. 

A  Tale  of  the  Boyhood  of  Franklin;  Hez-  kiah  But- 

terworth.  $1.50. - Commo''ore  Bsinbrirlge  from 

the  Guaroom  to  the  Quarter  Deck;  James  Barnes. 

The  Century  Company,  New  York :  The  Century 
Gallery  of  One  Hundred  Portraits.  Selected  for  the 

Century  .Magazine,  Sept.  24,  ’97. - The  Centu^ 

Book  of  the  American  Revolution;  Elbridge  S. 

Brooks  $1  50. - Hugh  Wynne,  Free  Quaker;  Dr. 

S.  Weir  Mitchell.  In  Two  Volumes.  $2  00. 

Ginn  and  Company,  Boston:  The  Story  of  Jean 
Valjean  from  Victor  Hugo’s  Les  Mis^rables.  Ed¬ 
ited  by  Sara  E.  Wiltse.  90  cents. 

Longmans,  Green  and  Company,  New  York: 
Wa>  taring  Men;  Edna  Lyall.  $1.50. 

W.  A.  Wilde  and  Company,  Boston:  Success. 
A  Book  of  Ideals,  Helps  and  Elxamples  for  all  De¬ 
siring  to  Make  the  Most  of  Life;  Orison  Swett  Mar- 
den.  $1.25. 

Eaton  and  Mains,  New  York,  Cincinnati:  The 
Greater  Gospel;  John  M.  Bamfoni.  50  cents. 

Frederick  A  Stokes  Company,  New  York:  The 
Eieol  I-tar.  A  Ro'nauce  of  the  Land  of  No  Re¬ 
turn;  William  Le  Queux.  $1.25. - Lying  Proph¬ 
ets;  Eldea  Phillpotts.  $1  25. - Sheilah  .vicLeod. 

A  Heroine  of  the  Back  Blocks;  Guy  Boothby.  75 
cents. 

Presbyterian  Committee  of  Publication,  Rich* 
mond,  Va. :  Memorial  Volume  of  the  We.stminster 
Assembly,  1647—1897.  $1.50. 


PBBIODICALS. 

For  September:  The  Nineteenth  Century:  Fort¬ 
nightly  Review;  Christian  Literature:  The  Con¬ 
verted  Catholic;  The  Holland  Re  ninder;  The  Quiv¬ 
er;  Womankind;  Farm  News;  The  Winonian:  Lit¬ 
tle  Men  aud  Women;  Babyland;  Living  Age;  Frank 
Leslie’s  Popular  Monthly. 


PAMPHLETS  AND  REPOBT8. 

The  Real  Issue  in  the  Whilsitt  Case;  J.  H.  Eaton. 
Thirty  fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Hawaiian 
Evangelical  Association,  June,  1897. 


September  23,  1897. 
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THE  BEAL  SIN. 

A  Ke-atady  of  the  Paritble  of  **  the  Prodigal  Son.'* 
By  Rev.  John  Rusk. 

‘*What’B  in  a  name?"  Often  less  than  noth¬ 
ing,  but  sometimes  all  the  difference  between 
truth  and  error.  Names  are  often  like  guide 
posts:  if  incorrect  they  serve  only  to  lead  astray. 
For  instance,  the  greatest  of  Christ’s  parables 
bears  the  name,  consecrated  by  long  and  familiar 
use  of  ‘‘The  Parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son." 
Now,  there  are  several  plain  facts  which  ought 
to  make  us  pause  and  ask,  Is  this  a  true  guide- 
post  ?  Will  it  surely  lead  us  into  the  way  of 
Christ’s  teaching  ? 

In  the  first  place,  the  Lord  does  not  use  it. 
Not  only  does  He  not  use  it,  but  practically  He 
gives  us  a  quite  different  name;  He  begins  with 
the  words,  ‘‘A  certain  man  had  two  sons." 
And  yet.  the  time  honored  but  not  Christ  hon¬ 
ored  name,  is  allowed  to  dominate  the  interpre¬ 
tation  of  His  parable.  It  concentrates  attention 
upon  one  son,  and  compels  all  the  meaning  of 
the  story  to  converge  upon  the  ‘‘Prodigal !” 

Then,  too,  that  which  gives  supreme  interest 
to  this  parable  is  the  fact  that  it  touches  the 
gravest  and  most  critical  of  all  questions:  it 
deals  with  human  sin  and  the  divine  forgiveness. 
It  is  of  utmost  consequence  that  we  should  catch 
its  full  lesson.  We  must  see  what  the  sin  is, 
before  we  can  truly  understand  the  measure  and 
the  nature  of  the  forgiveness.  But  when  we 
say,  ‘‘The  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son, "  inevita 
bly  we  limit  our  thought  to  just  one  half  of  it. 
Is  it  likely  that  we  shall  discover  the  real  sin  in 
this  way  ? 

The  popular  name,  moreover,  makes  the  elder 
son  not  only  a  subordinate  but  a  puzzling  char¬ 
acter.  Perhaps  the  most  common  idea  of  him  is 
that  he  is  introduced  simply  for  the  sake  of  con¬ 
trast:  his  good  conduct  and  faithful  service  is 
but  a  background  against  which  the  dissolute 
character  of  his  younger  brother  appears  in 
stronger  light.  This  makes  it  necessary  to 
assume  that  the  real  sin  is  the  reckless  life  of 
the  prodigal  in  the  far  country,  and  this  assump¬ 
tion  at  once  confronts  us  with  a  singular  difil- 
culty.  ^hile  Jesus  never  countenanced  com¬ 
mon  immorality,  He  never  treats  it  as  the  great 
and  real  sin.  In  fact.  His  doctrine  of  sin  was 
so  different  from  and  so  opposite  to  conventional 
ideas  that  many  of  His  contemporaries  said 
that  He  condoned,  or  at  least  was  indifferent 
to  sins  of  the  Uesh.  And  strange  to  say,  the 
occasion  for  this  very  parable  was  just  such  a 
complaint. 

‘‘Then  drew  near  unto  Him  all  the  publicans 
and  sinners  for  to  bear  Him :  and  t'ue  Pharisees 
and  Scribes  murmured,  saying,  This  man  re- 
ceiveth  sinners  and  eateth  with  them.” 

Do  we  really  wish  to  know  what  Jesus  says  to 
us  in  this  parable  ?  Then  the  first  and  the  obvi¬ 
ous  step  is  to  compare  His  introduction  with 
His  audience. 

‘‘A  certain  man  had  two  sons. ’’  A  father  and 
hie  two  sons  are  then  the  dramatis  personae : 
and  as  the  Lord  was  not  speaking  to  the  empty 
air,  nor  deliberately  composing  homiletic  mate¬ 
rial  for  future  pulpit  work,  but  according  to  bis 
custom  declaring  living  truth  to  living  men,  we 
must  look  for  the  counterparts  of  His  charac¬ 
ters  among  those  who  were  in  His  presence 
while  He  spoke. 

We  all  know  who  the  Father  is.  He  was 
always  present  with  Jesus.  It  was  the  business 
of  His  life  to  declare  the  Father  to  mankind. 
He  is  declaring  Him  in  this  parable. 

But  the  two  eons  ?  Can  we  find  them  ?  Now 
it  is  significant  that  all  those  who  surrounded 
Jesus  were  Israelites,  children  of  God’s  cove¬ 
nant  wi'th  birthright  membership  in  His  family; 
and  yet  there  was  among  them,  a  sharp  separa¬ 
tion  into  two  distinct  classes. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  religious  people,  the 
Pharisees  and  Scribes;  on  the  other  the  irre¬ 
ligious,  the  publicans  and  sinners.  And  their 


feeling  toward  each  other  and  toward  their  com¬ 
mon  Father  was  at  that  moment,  precisely  that 
of  the  two  suns  in  the  parable. 

The  publicans  and  sinners  were  repenting  and 
returning  to  God;  the  Pharisees  and  Scribes 
were  complaining,  ‘‘This  man  receiveth  sinners 
and  eateth  with  them."  Do  we  need  to  look 
further  for  the  two  sons  ? 

Scrutiny  of  a  few  marks  may,  however,  help 
to  identify  them  certainly,  and  help  also  in  our 
quest  for  the  real  sin.  In  the  parable  we  have 
much  about  service.  The  elder  son  boasts  of 
his  many  years  of  service  and  of  his  exact  com¬ 
mandment  keeping.  The  younger  son  repenting 
in  the  far  country,  resolves  to  ask  fora  servant’s 
place  in  the  house  where  he  is  no  more  worthy 
to  be  called  a  son. 

Now,  the  religion  of  those  to  whom  Jesus 
spoke,  had  lost  the  spirit  of  love  which  was  the 
fulfillment  of  its  original  law.  Its  one  idea  was, 
service.  Its  ‘‘law"  consisted  in  an  intricate 
web  of  rules  and  observances.  The  keeping  of 
this  perverted  law  made  good  religionists:  it 
even  tended  toward  a  far  higher  moral  life  than 
that  of  the  non-Jewish  nations.  But  its  bur¬ 
dens  were  intolerable  to  all  save  a  select  few. 
It  bred  a  religious  aristocracy,  self  righteous 
and  self-satisfied,  proud  of  its  exact  service,  hard 
toward  all  who  fell  short  of  its  own  rigid  stand¬ 
ard.  It  produced  that  skepticism  which  is  worst 
and  most  hopeless  of  all;  a  religious  skepticism, 
without  faith  in  God’s  grace  or  confidence  in 
His  love,  scornful  of  the  idea  of  repentance  and 
divine  forgiveness  for  sinners.  It  destroyed 
sympathy  with  God  and  the  communion  of  son- 
ship  with  a  heavenly  Father. 

Its  counter  effect  was  also  deplorable.  It  left 
the  mass  of  the  people  uncared  for,  to  go  their 
way  in  selfish  ungodliness.  ‘‘Lost  sheep  of  the 
house  of  Israel,"  Jesus  called  them.  But  if  He 
bestowed  His  principal  labor  upon  these  unshep- 
herded  people,  this  was  not  only  because  their 
need  was  greatest,  but  because  their  lack  of 
religious  pride  made  them  more  willing  to  beod 
His  teaching. 

If,  then,  we  may  find  in  the  division  which 
marked  the  hearers  of  Jesus,  a  correspondence 
with  the  two  sons  of  the  parable,  we  may  also 
gain,  from  their  respective  spiritual  conditions, 
a  clue  to  guide  us  in  our  search  for  the  sin 
which  Jesus  really  exposed. 

We  may  at  once  dismiss  the  idea  that  the  real 
sin  of  the  younger  son  was  his  wasteful  life  in 
the  far  country.  That  was  but  the  consequence 
of  a  prior  and  deeper  sin,  as  every  thoughtful 
reader  of  the  parable  feels.  His  real  sin  was 
his  selfish  and  heartless  conduct  toward  his 
father.  It  was  shown  in  his  presumptuous  de¬ 
mand  for  his  portion:  claiming  as  a  right  that 
which  never  could  be  rightfully  his,  save  as  the 
gift  of  love.  The  father  dealt  with  this  son  just 
as  God  dealt  with  His  children,  the  Israelites, 
when  they  lusted  after  the  fiesh  pots  of  Egypt. 
He  gave  him  his  own  desire! .  And  as,there  was 
a  Kibroth  Hattavah,  as  there  were  'graves  of 
lust  in  the  wilderness,  so  there  was  a  far  coun¬ 
try  of  forgetfulness  of  God  with  its  Satanic  lead¬ 
ing  citizen  and  its  swine’s  food  for  this  younger 
son,  this  publican  and  sinner. 

Yet  his  sin,  though  great,  was  not  hopeless. 
It  had  not  struck  so  deep  that  all  memory  of  his 
father’s  love  was  blotted  out.  For'the  prodigal 
there  was  still  room  for  repentance. 

But  one  false  idea,  instilled  perhaps  by  hie 
elder  brother’s  preaching  'and  example  clung  to 
him.  He  imagined  that  service  could  be  sub¬ 
stituted  for  sonship.  Even  in  the  clarifying 
visions  of  his  abasement,  he  dream'id  that  he, 
a  son,  could  return  to  his  father’s  house  as  a 
servant  I  And  there  is  no  finer  touch  in  narra¬ 
tive;  nothing  anywhere  so  thrilling  as  the  way 
in  which  the  sight  of  his  father’s  face  and  the 
feeling  of  his  father’s  embrace  cuts  his  con¬ 
fession  short  and  chokes  that  unworthy  thought. 
He  knew  at  that  supreme  moment  that  his 


father’s  thoughts  had  not  been  as  his  thoughts. 
He  felt  Hashing  through  his  soul  the  truth  that, 
now  hie  father  had  the  one  thing  he  had  always 
longed  for,  and  always  ought  to  have  had,  his 
son’s  heart!  Yes,  though  broken  and  contrite, 
his  whole  heart ! 

Turning  now  to  the  elder  son,  we  come  once 
more  to  the  place  where  two  ways  meet.  We 
may  take  the  traditional  way,  we  may  cut  the 
parable  off  from  its  occasion  and  ignore  the 
words  of  Jesus  in  its  introduction,  and  then  the 
icy  virtue  and  virtuous  ill- temper  of  the  elder 
son,  serve  but  to  accentuate  the  splendor  of  the 
Prodigal  in  both  his  sin  and  his  repentance. 
We  have  a  pretty  story  thus,  and  we  keep  its 
dearly  familiar  name,  at  the  expense  of  losing 
Christ’s  main  lesson. 

But  if  we  take  the  other  way:  if  we  follow  the 
words  of  Jesus  and  remember  that  He  speaks  oi 
''two  sons" ;  if  we  remember  also  the  shaiq 
division  in  his  audience,  the  complainers  and 
the  complained  of,  the  self-righteous  religion¬ 
ists  and  the  repentant  sinners ;  then,  the  elder 
son  steps  at  once  into  his  true  place;  not  a  sub¬ 
ordinate  but  a  principal  place.  He  appears  as 
the  incarnation  of  this  religion  of  loveless  ser¬ 
vice.  ‘‘Lo  these  many  years  do  I  serve  thee, 
neither  transgressed  I  at  any  time  thy  command¬ 
ment  !" 

Was  it  not  upon  service  and  commandments 
that  Pharisees  and  Scribes  forever  harped  ? 
Could  they,  or  their  photograph,  this  correct 
elder  son,  be  expected  to  have  any  sympathy 
with  sinners,  even  with  repentant  sinners  who 
were  their  own  brethren? 

But  there  is  a  darker,  a  mure  sinister  aspect 
of  this  case.  This  elder  son  had  no  sympathy 
with  his  father.  The  hour  of  his  lost  brother’s 
return  unmasks  him  and  shows  him  scornful, 
loveless,  unbelieving.  The  bitter  contempt  in 
the  hissing  words,  ‘‘this  thy  son !"  is  not  for 
the  prodigal  alone;  their  spiteful  venom  strikes 
at  the  common  father  of  both  these  sons. 
‘‘Thou  never  gavest  me  a  kid,"  reveals  the 
meanness  and  the  hopelessness  of  his  skepti¬ 
cism.  He  could  believe  in  no  love  of  hie  father 
which  did  not  serve  his  personal  greediness. 
That  equal  and  unselfish  love  of  the  father 
which  long  ago  divided  unto  these  two  sons  his 
living;  which  could  say  even  now  in  sorrowful 
rebuke,  ‘‘Son,  thou  art  ever  with  me  and  all 
that  is  mine  is  thine!"  was  utterly  incompre¬ 
hensible  to  this  elder  son.  Nor  could  his  fath¬ 
er’s  deep  joy  over  the  lost  but  found  brother 
awaken  any  responsive  chord  in  his  soul.  There 
in  his  father’s  house,  his  heart  was  more  dis¬ 
tant  from  his  father  than  his  younger  brother 
had  been  in  the  far  country.  The  real  sin  ap¬ 
pears  again,  and  when  its  veil  of  respectability 
is  torn  off,  we  see  it  in  more  hideous,  darker, 
more  hopeless  form  than  before. 

For  when  the  real  sin  in  this  shape  lays  its 
chill  grasp  upon  a  man  it  benumbs  and  petri¬ 
fies  his  very  soul :  leaving  no  place  for  love  it 
leaves  no  place  for  repentance.  Is  there  any 
hope  for  such  a  man  ?  Only  in  that  power  of 
God  to  whom  all  things  are  possible. 

After  all,  Pharisee  and  Publican,  Scribe  and 
sinner,  religious  Israel  and  the  lost  sheep  are 
but  types.  They  furnished  the  occasion  for  this 
parable  of  Jesus  with  its  sweet  yet  awful  lesson; 
but  they  represent  the  two  sons,  the  two  divis¬ 
ions  of  the  household  of  God's  earthly  children 
which  are  found  always  and  everywhere,  and 
they  show  two  phases  of  the  real  sin  which  is 
also  the  universal  sin.  The  essence  of  the  <sin 
of  each  of  these  two  sons  was  in  their  attitude 
toward  their  father.  The  first  right  of  a  father 
is  his  right  to  the  love  uf  his  children.  No  good 
conduct  or  careful  service  can  atone  for  the  lack 
of  love.  And  this  law  of  earthly  love  is  simply 
the  imperfect  refiection  of  the  law  of  divine 
love. 

For  earthly  fatherhood  may  be — commonly  is 
— imperfect.  There  is  not  only  pathos,  bu 
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divineet  philosophy  in  those  words  of  Jesus,  “If 
ye  then  beirg  evil,  know  bow  to  give  good  gifts 
unto  your  children,  how  much  more  your  Father 
which  is  in  heaven.”  The  FVitherbood  of  God 
is  perfect ;  and  this  perfect  Fatherhood  is  the 
great  revelation  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ. 

We  are  hearing  much  about  th<s  subject  just 
now.  The  Fatherhood  of  God  is  being  treated 
as  a  newly  discovered  truth',  and  it  is  a  redis¬ 
covered  truth.  It  has  been  too  long  and  too 
sadly  concealed  under  the  accumulations  of 
philosophic  theology.  But  like  all  new  discov¬ 
eries,  the  first  use  of  it  is  crude  and  faulty. 
The  tendency  is  to  lay  the  first  stress  upon 
God’s  duties  toward  us  and  upon  our  rights  as 
His  children.  This  is  an  inverted  order  and 
there  is  danger  in  it.  It  tends  toward  emula¬ 
tion  of  the  younger  son,  making  God's  Father¬ 
hood  the  stepping  stone  of  selfish  desire  for  the 
premature  possession  of  our  portion.  Or  in-  | 
finitely  worse,  it  leads  into  the  footsteps  of  the 
elder  son :  it  kills  first  respect,  then  love  toward 
our  Father  by  usurping  His  place  and  demand¬ 
ing  that  the  law  of  His  dealing  with  us  shall  be 
according  to  the  measure  of  our  selfish  virtues. 

God  comes  first  and  our  first  concern  is  our 
duty  toward  Him.  His  Fatherhood  is  fiawless. 
Hie  love  never  fails;  not  only  is  it  ever  eager 
to  welcome  every  repentant  sinner,  but  it  goes 
out  in  infinite  longing  toward  the  unrepentant. 
And  yet,  love  to  be  fruitful  must  be  mutual. 
Even  the  love  of  God  can  reach  only  the  answer¬ 
ing  soul.  The  very  Fatherhood  of  God  has  its 
awful  as  well  as  its  blessed  side,  for  no  sin  eats 
so  deep  into  the  very  life  of  the  soul  as  sin 
against  love. 

Some  diseases  which  are  curable  in  their  acute 
form,  are  hopeless  when  they  become  chronic, 
even  though  they  may  then  mask  tbems«lves 
under  a  deceitful  bloom  of  health.  It  .s  so  with 
the  real  sin.  Its  most  fearful  form  is  that  in 
which  a  forced  service  and  outward  correctness 
hides  a  palsied  heart  and  makes  repentance  a 
peychological  impossibility. 


EVANGELISTS  IN  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT 

SENSE— Til EIE  OFFICE  AND  DUTIES. 

It  will  help  in  the  consideration  of  this  sub¬ 
ject,  if  we  lay  aside  the  modern  use  of  this 
word.  We  wish  to  reach  the  New  Testament 
ideal  and  from  that  seek  instruction  as  to  the 
present  duty  of  the  Church. 

It  is  well  to  notice  at  ihe  outset  the  growth 
of  the  evangelistic  idea  in  the  New  Testament 
Church.  The  Old  Testament  thought  was  the 
assembling  at  appointed  places  for  wor^hip. 
John  the  Baptist  followed  this  in  a  measure. 
Though  not  going  to  the  Temple,  he  yet  expected 
the  people  to  gather  wherever  he  sought  to 
preach  about  the  coming  kingdom.  He  placed 
himself,  il  is  true,  where  the  people  must  gather 
in  crossing  the  Jordan.  But  they  came  to  him 
to  be  baptized.  In  his  ministerial  work  in 
Judea,  Christ  Himself  followed  this  method. 
When  He  went  to  Galilee  and  began  preaching 
there  after  the  imprisonment  of  John,  bis 
method  was  different.  He  went  to  the  people, 
instead  of  waiting  for  them  to  come  to  Him. 
Besides  this.  He  sent  the  twelve  and  afterwards 
the  seventy  to  different  villages  and  cities  which 
He  expected  to  visit.  In  the  same  spirit  with 
His  own  practice.  He  commissioned  His  disci¬ 
ples  to  go  teach.  It  was  not  simply  teach,  but 
seek  oiit  and  look  after  those  to  be  taught.  The 
apostles  under  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit  and 
Providence  of  God,  adopted  the  same  method. 
When  prone  to  sit  down  in  Jerusalem,  they 
were  scattered  abroad  by  the  persecution  which 
arose  about  the  death  of  Stephen  (Acts  iii. ). 
From  Antioch  as  the  second  centre  for  the 
church,  the  Spirit  called  two  of  the  five  teach¬ 


ers  to  a  world -wide  mission  (Actsziii. ).  And 
from  that  time  Paul  became  the  living  example 
of  what  was  meant  by  the  great  commission. 
He  established  churches  and  sometimes  tarried 
months  or  even  years  in  given  localities.  But 
the  regions  beyond  and  the  work  still  to  be 
done,  claimed  his  attention  until,  as  a  prisoner, 
he  could  travel  no  longer.  Tn  the  early  work  of 
the  church  then,  these  two  thoughts  were  kept 
constantly  in  mind.  First,  The  permanent  work, 
in  which  were  employed  pastors  and  teachers 
(Eph.  iv.  11)  and  over  which  were  ordained 
elders,  called  sometimes  bishops  or  overseers 
(Acts  xx.  28).  Second,  The  aggressive  work  in 
which  Paul  and  his  companions  were  largely 
engaged-  Paul  did  it  in  the  two  fold  capacity 
of  Apostle  or  one  sent  or  commissioned  by 
Christ  and  as  an  evangelist,  in  which  latter 
capacity  he  wished  Timothy  to  follow  him  (2 
Tim.  iv.  51.  Both  of  these  thoughts  were 
dear  to  the  great  Head  of  the  Church.  And 
when  the  early  disciples  were  disposed  to  rest 
too  quietly  in  the  first.  He  sent  persecution  to 
drive  them  out  of  Jerusalem  and  afterward  the 
call  of  the  Spirit  for  two  of  them  to  leave  Anti 
ocb.  And  when  Peter  did  not  respond  to  the 
work  among  the  Gentiles,  Paul  was  called  to 
take  his  place. 

This  teaching  of  the  past  should  be  applied  to 
the  present  time.  The  Church  needs  a  two  fold 
ministry.  We  recognize  this  in  part.  We 
divide  into  Home  and  Foreign  work,  or  the  pas¬ 
tor  at  home  and  the  missionary  abroad.  But 
we  need  the  two- fold  idea  in  the  home  work — 
pastor  and  evangelist— one  for  the  permanent 
and  the  other  for  the  aggressive  work.  There 
have  been  various  plans  for  combining  the  two 
ideas,  sometimes  making  the  pastor  responsible 
for  both  and  in  oth«r  cases  supplementing  it  by 
various  devices.  But  unfortunately  the  New 
Testament  ideal  has  fallen  largely  into  disuse. 
Let  us  briefiy  state  some  facts,  which  will  apply 
especially  to  our  own  denomination.  One  plan, 
which  for  a  time  was  largely  adopted,  was  for 
a  Presbytery  to  send  pastors  on  missionary  tours 
to  given  points  or  to  preach  in  vacant  churches. 
Sometimes  the  pastor  himself  would  request  that 
one-half  or  one- fourth  of  hie  time  should  be 
used  for  this  purpose.  This  method  has  largely 
gone  out  of  practice.  Ihe  demand  for  two  ser¬ 
vices  a  day  and  each  Sabbath  in  the  year,  has 
become  so  imperative  that  congregations  object 
to  the  absence  of  their  minister.  And  ministers 
feel  the  necessity  for  regularity  in  meeting  ex¬ 
pectations  and  in  cultivating  the  habit  of  proper 
attendance  on  religious  eervices. 

Another  method  is  to  supplement  pastoral 
work  by  evangelistic  in  the  modern  use  of  that 
word.  Men  have  felt  themselves  called  to  go 
from  place  to  p  ace  holding  special  religious 
services.  These  efforts  have  often  resulted  in 
large  ingatherings  'and  not  infrequently  from 
those  not  accustomed  to  attend  regular  church 
services.  The  grand  opportunities  of  sowing 
broadcast  good  seed  and  the  earnest,  oftentimes 
tearful  attention,  call  out  the  deepest  sympa¬ 
thies  and  strongest  hopes.  But  from  the  nature 
of  the  case  these  efforts  are  spasmodic,  often 
emotional,  and  unless  followed  by  pastors^dn  the 
ground,  there  is  a  lack  of  permanency  which 
looks  like  sowing  where  the  birds  gather  up 
the  seed.  Something  of  regularity  and  stability 
needs  to  be  engrafted  upon  this  method. 

Another  more  organized  plan  is  that  of  Synodi¬ 
cal  missionaries  or  superintendents.  These  are 
in  one  sense  an  anomaly  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  having  been  introduced  from  other 
bodies.  They  resemble  in  some  particulars  the 
District  Superintendents  or  Presiding  Elders  of 
the  Methodist  Church.  The  precise  nature  of 
their  functions  has  not  yet  assumed  a  definite 
form.  In  new  regions  their  work  is  largely 
exploration— looking  out  new  fields,  organizing 
churches,  and  getting  men  to  supply  them. 
In  older  regions  they  act  more  or  less  as  a  com¬ 


mittee  of  supply  of  vacant  churches.  Two  dis¬ 
tinct  thoughts  meet  in  these  Synodical  Superin¬ 
tendents— one  is  the  missionary  which  needs  to 
be  emphasized  and  enlarged.  And  the  other  is 
superintending  which,  according  to  our  system, 
belongs  to  Presbytery  or  to  committees  acting 
under  its  immediate  direction.  One  man  power 
is  not  our  theory.  Responsibility  and  interest 
shared  by  a  Presbytery  develops  the  beet  kind 
of  growth,  even  though  it  works  slowly. 

Besides  these  methods  of  reaching  out  towards 
the  unevangelized,  it  is  well  to  mention  one  or 
two  other  methods,  which  will  show  the  divine 
as  well  as  the  human  interest  in  this  matter. 
Nothing  is  more  clear  in  church  history  than 
this,  that  where  some  have  failed  in  doing 
evangelistic  work,  God  has  raised  up  other  in¬ 
strumentalities  to  accomplish  this  end.  The 
rise  and  rapid  growth  of  Methodism  can  only  be 
explained  by  the  failure  of  existing  denomina¬ 
tions  to  do  their  duty.  For  the  first  half  cen¬ 
tury  of  its  existence,  the  glory  of  Methodism  was 
that  it  preached  the  Gospel  to  the  poor.  Lat¬ 
terly  it  has  taken  its  place  with  other  denomina¬ 
tions,  doing  about  the  same  as  the  rest  in  this 
respect.  Possibly  because  of  our  united  failure, 
the  Salvation  Army  has  been  raised  up.  This 
organization  has  sought  to  reach  down  to  the 
lowest  depths  of  humanity;  and  for  that  reason 
has  been  welcomed  by  Christians  and  blessed  by 
the  Head  of  the  Church,  notwithstanding  its 
imitation  of  Army  ideas  with  blare  of  trumpete 
and  strange  dress.  These  movements  both  within 
and  outside  the  Church,  emphasize  the  thought 
that  there  is  needed  a  class  of  men  who  shall 
give  their  whole  time  and  energy  to  evangelistic 
work.  Such  men  were  a  part  of  the  organism 
of  the  Church  in  its  first  stage  as  initiated  by 
Christ  and  carried  on  by  the  Apostles.  We  need 
a  revival  of  the  original  method  and  it  would 
undoubtedly,  in  turn,  produce  the  greatest  revival 
the  world  has  seen.  We  can  safely  predict 
this,  for  it  is  falling  in  with  the  plan  of  the 
great  Head  of  the  Church. 

Let  us  briefly  classify  the  duties  of  the  evan¬ 
gelist,  as  they  are  outlined  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  and  as  they  would  •  be  modified  by 
present  demand.  1.  Exploration  :  This  was  in 
two  forme,  (1)  going  to  the  regions  beyond  where 
the  Gospel  bad  not  been  preached,  and  (2) 
“house  to  house”  visitation  (Acts  xx.  20).  The 
latter  would  mean  thorough  exploration  of  for¬ 
eign  populations,  of  gaps  between  churches,  of 
camps,  brick  yards,  canals,  railroads,  with  their 
employees,  tenement  houses,  alleys,  hospitals, 
and  prisons.  2.  Organization  in  order  to  reach 
these  varied  classes.  An  evangelist  should  not 
merely  organize  churches,  but  ways  and  meth¬ 
ods  of  work  in  every  form  best  adapted  to  bring 
the  Gospel  to  all  classes  of  every  condition.  We 
are  already  conversant  with  many  plans  and 
methods  which  are  good  and  effectual.  They 
may  only  need  adjusting  and  harmonizing  with 
systematic  and  permanent  effort. 

The  main  thing  emphasized  in  this  paper  is 
men  ordained  and  set  apart  for  this  special 
work.  In  our  system  they  should  be  under  the 
care  and  direction  of  Presbytery.  They  should 
report  to  that  body  as  pastors  and  churches  do. 
And  they  should  be  supported  by  Presbytery. 
Here  is  the  difficulty,  especially  when  other 
causes  just  as  important  are  languishing  for 
want  of  funds.  But  the  Lord’s  work  courage¬ 
ously  undertaken,  though  it  may  pass  through 
great  straits  will  never  lack  support.  The  vari¬ 
ous  substitutes  to  which  we  have  referred  have 
been  provided  for. 

And  surely  when  we  return  to  that  which 
every  one  must  see  is  the  wisest  and  most 
efficient  method,  it  will  be  sustained.  Let 
us  organize  to  do  it  and  set  the  evangelists  to 
work.  The  true  way  of  honoring  Christ  in  the 
advancement  of  His  kingdom  is  to  adopt  His 
methods.  J.  K.  Wight. 

Grbxn  Cove  Springs,  Florida. 
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The  Churchman  has  a  few  words  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  “Religious  Communities  and  the  Epis¬ 
copate,  ”  the  fact  being  that  in  the  Episcopal  as 
well  as  other  churches,  the  tendency  to  what 
may  be  termed  over  organization,  has  manifested 
itself  of  late.  The  brotherhoods,  sisterhoods, 
and  armies  are  becoming  so  numerous  that  the 
Church  itself  is  in  some  danger  of  being  over¬ 
slaughed  and  lost  in  the  midst.  A  committee  is 
at  work  on  the  subject  by  way  of  clearing  the 
ground  for  the  Bishops  to  act.  Our  contem 
porary  says,  in  part. 

The  revival  of  religious  communities  in  the 
Anglican  Communion  has  been  in  the  face  of 
many  discouragements.  Suspicion,  prejudice 
indifference  and  antagonism  formed  the  atmos¬ 
phere  into  which  they  were  born.  But  a  true 
cause  is  fertilized  by  opposition,  and  they  thrived 
under  the  frown  of  those  who  should  have  smiled 
upon  them.  Now  religious  communities  have 
so  developed  as  to  call  for  some  regulative  action 
on  the  part  of  the  bishops.  If  this  could  have 
come  sooner,  many  embarrassments  would  have 
been  obviated  It  is  always  a  matter  of  great 
delicacy  and  difiBculty  to  change  the  constitu¬ 
tion,  even  in  minor  points,  of  a  firmly  estab¬ 
lished  society.  The  power  of  tradition— and 
religious  communities  are  old  enough  to  have 
deeply  rooted  traditions— and  that  spirit  of 
conservatism  which  leads  men  to  think  that 
change  is  synonymous  with  disaster, 'Step  to  the 
fore  in  full  battle  array.  Communities  have 
grown  up  with  almost  no  check  upon  their  inde¬ 
pendence,  and  prerogatives  once  assumed  are 
not  readily  yielded  up  again.  Indeed,  it  is  not 
an  easy  task,  for  the  person  or  body  concerned, 
to  distinguish  false  from  true  liberty,  to  be  able 
to  discern  what  elements  are  essential,  what  in¬ 
different.  what  injurious  to  healthy  life,  and  so 
decide  what  should  be  surrendered  and  what 
retained.  It  is  a  searching  test  of  spiritual  life 
for  any  one  to  be  called  upon  to  sacrifice  hie 
preferences  or  limit  his  freedom  for  the  general 
good.  And  it  is  just  this  demand  with  which 
religious  communities  are  confronted  to  day.  It 
may  not  be  disguised  that  any  attempt  of  the 
episcopate  to  define  their  relation  to  itself  will 
entail  regulative  action.  “Well  defined  power  of 
visitation"  is  a  phrase  which  carries  with  it  an 
intimation  of  this.  But  we  are  rejoiced  that 
the  bishops  should  approach  their  task  in  such  a 
thoroughly  appreciative  and  conciliatory  spirit. 


The  Christian  Advocate,  under  the  heading, 
“The  Cataract  of  Crime,"  refers  to  the  lynch 
ings  so  numerous  during  the  past  few  months, 
not,  however,  counting  the  work  of  masked  men 
in  Versailles,  Indiana,  the  past  week; 

For  more  than  twelve  years  The  Christian 
Advocate  has  lugubriously  prophesied  an  in 
crease  of  crime  and  lynchings  in  this  country, 
and  the  prophecy  has  been  fulfilled  to  the  horror 
of  many  communities  and  the  disgrace  and 
shame  of  the  nation. 

Among  the  causes  are  the  maudlin  senti¬ 
mentality  with  which  crimes  are  treated,  the 
ease  with  which  an  expert  can  be  procured  to 
swear  a  criminal  insane,  or  the  crank  expert 
who  believes  everyone  insane,  the  influence  of 
detailed  discussions  of  crimes  and  murders  in 
the  newspapers,  the  law’s  delays,  the  increasing 
depravity  and  recklessness  of  youth,  the  great 
decline  in  the  conduct  and  order  of  judicial 
proceedings,  the  want  of  reverence  for  religion, 
the  flippancy  of  juries,  the  frequency  of  par 
dons,  the  denial  of  a  place  to  retributive  justice, 
and  the  unnatural  and  debilitating  doctrine  that 
the  sole  purpose  of  punishment  is  reformation. 

Such  lynchings  as  have  taken  place  in  Ohio 
and  Maryland,  where  in  the  first  case  the  pris¬ 
oner  was  in  jail,  sentenced  to  prison  for  twenty 
years,  and  in  the  second  was  sentenced  to  death, 
are  a  shock  and  a  frightful  damage  to  civiliza¬ 
tion.  They  demonstrated  what  every  student  of 
history  and  observer  of  panics  knows  to  be  true, 
that  the  brutal  mob-like  instincts  are  very  near 
the  surface  of  our  civilization,  and  nothing  that 
ever  has  taken  place  is  so  terrible  that  it  has  not 
been  paralleled  in  this  country,  and  may  not  be 
yet  again. 

In  tbe  meantime  unnecessary  delays  in  the 
execution  of  the  law  should  be  frowned  down, 
and  governors  should  be  elected  with  some  re¬ 
spect  to  their  courage.  There  are  sevoral  crimes 
which  should  be  punished  with  death:  murder 
in  the  first  degree,  attempts  to  murder  by  the 
use  of  poison ;  train  wrecking  and  attempta  at 
train  wrecking ;  assaults  such  as  those  committed 


by  the  persons  recently  lynched,  the  setting  fire 
to  inhabited  houses,  and  the  lynching  of  pris¬ 
oners  already  in  the  hands  of  the  law.  Were 
the  death  penalty  inflicted  in 'such  cases  the 
number  of  such  crimes  would  diminish  and  also 
the  number  of  lynchings. 

If  the  death  p«nalty  be  not  inflicted  upon  the 
perpetrators  of  such  crimes,  the  tendency  to 
lynching  will  increase,  the  practice  of  lynch¬ 
ing  will  react  upon  public  morals,  and  both 
crimes  and  lynchings  will  greatly  multiply. 


The  Christian  Intelligencer  is  persuaded  that 
a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  community 
is  waxing  selfish  in  its  favorite  mode  of  recrea¬ 
tion  : 

Bicyclists  at  the  rate  of  from  six  hundred  to 
over  one  thousand  an  hour  pass  before  our  eyes 
on  many  afternoons  and  evenings.  We  are  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  selfishness  of  this  form  of  recre¬ 
ation.  The  large  majority  of  the  riders  are 
males,  from  gray  haired  men  to  lads.  A  large 
proportion  are  men  over  twenty  years  old. 
They  do  not  take  with  them  wife,  daughter,  sis¬ 
ter  or  sweetheart.  We  see  simply  a  man  bent 
on  enjoying  himself.  A  railroad  to  the  ocean 
passes  within  eighty  feet  of  our  residence.  In 
past  years  the  cars  have  been  crowded  with 
camily  parties,  social  parties  of  men,  women  and 
fhildren.  This  year  the  patronage  of  the  road 
has  not  been  one  third  of  that  of  past  years. 
The  road  as  it  passes  through  the  city  is  easily 
accessible  to  a  large  population.  Tbe  men  evi¬ 
dently  have  been  going  to  the  ocean  on  bicycles 
and  have  left  tbe  women  and  children  at  home. 
The  result  of  such  selfish  indulgence  can  only  be 
injurious.  To  tbe  evil  effects  of  club  life  we 
have  the  added  evilsuf  life  on  the  wheel.  Selfish 
denial  of  the  right  of  wives,  daughters,  sisters 
and  children  to  a  participation  in  tbe  enjoyments 
of  fathers,  brothers  and  sons  will  lead  to  a  sel¬ 
fish  denial  of  other  rights. 


The  Lutheran  Observer  is  reminded,  by  the 
presence  of  yellow  fever  in  New  Orleans  and 
elsewhere  in  the  South,  of  an  almost  forgotten 
incident  of  the  war : 

This  visitation  recalls  a  most  valuable  lesson 
which  the  inhabitants  of  New  Orleans  were 
taught  by  General  Butler  during  the  late  war. 
When  he  gained  possession  of  the  city  with  his 
army,  he  found  it  in  a  dirty  and  filthy  condition, 
just  adapted  to  breed  epidemics.  In  giving  an 
account  of  it  afterwards,  he  stated  that  be 
knew  nothing  of  ordinary  quarantine  regulations, 
but  he  had  read  in  his  Bible  what  regulations 
Moses  had  imposed  on  the  children  of  Israel  in 
their  march  from  Egypt  through  tbe  wilderness, 
and  he  resolved  to  protect  his  army  and  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  New  Orleans  in  tbe  same  manner.  He 
commanded  his  chief  officers  to  learn  from  the 
Bible  the  measures  enforced  by  Moses,  and  to 
make  hie  troops  carry  them  out  in  their  camps. 
He  had  also  notices  |osted  throughout  the  city 
requiring  the  citizens  to  do  the  same.  The 
result  was  that  the  streets  and  gutters  of  the 
city  were  cleaned  of  garbage  and  tilth  and  the 
city  was  never  before  so  clean  and  healthy  in  all 
its  history.  Although  his  army  was  composed 
of  northern  and  unacclimated  troops,  there  was 
not  a  single  case  of  yellow  fever  among  them 
during  their  occupation  of  the  city. 

The  people  of  New  Orleans  were  intensely  hos¬ 
tile  to  General  Butler  and  his  army,  but  he  did 
them  a  most  valuable  service,  and  be  taught 
them  a  most  important  and  practical  lesson,  how 
to  make  and  keep  their  city  clean  and  healthy. 

This  important  sanitary  measure  and  lesson 
General  Butler  learned  from  Moses,  and  it  is 
equally  important  and  applicable  to  all  ether 
cities  and  towns  and  places  where  large  num¬ 
bers*  of  persons  must  live  or  march  and  camp 
together.  Military  commanders  and  city  author¬ 
ities  ever\  where  cannot  adopt  wiser  methods  or 
miasuree  to  secure  healthy  conditions  than  those 
impoeed  by  Moses  upon  tbe  Israelites  in  their 
journey  from  Egypt  to  tbe  promised  land. 


The  Watchman  has  a  communication  from  Dr. 
R.  S.  MacArthur  of  New  York,  which,  among 
other  topics,  touches  upon  tbe  question  of 
“Preaching  During  Vacation,"  We  give  a 
paragraph  or  two : 

Shall  pastors  whose  churches  grant  them  vaca¬ 
tions  occupy  the  time  in  preaching  to  other 
churches?  It  is  sometimes  said  that  by  so  doing 
they  do  themselves  a  wrong,  and  are  guilty  of 
unfairness  towards  their  churches.  The  correct¬ 
ness  of  this  criticism  depends  entirely  on  special 
conditions.  If  tbe  pastor  be  in  perfect  health 
there  is  not  tbe  slightest  reason  why  he  should 
not  preach  during  his  vacation,  but  there  is 
every  reason  why  he  should  preach  every  Sunday 
if  he  has  tbe  opportunity  so  to  do.  Preaching 
is  a  part  of  the  work  for  which  he  has  been 
called  into  tbe  ministry.  He  is  not  justified  in 
neglecting  this  privilege  and  duty  except  in  the 
case  of  illness  or  some  other  go^  cause.  One 
cannot  look  on  a  minister  in  perfect  health  sit 
ting  on  hotel  piazzas  all  day  Sunday,  without 
feelings  of  regret  and  pity ;  and,  fortunately,  few 
ministers  are  disposed  to  spend  their  Sunday  in 
entire  idleness.  There  are  feeble  churches  in 
tbe  neighborhood  of  almost  every  summer  resort 
which  a  pastor  could  greatly  help  by  a  fraternal 
spirit,  a  loving  sympathy,  and  a  Christ  like 
sermon.  It  is  a  thousand  pities  when  a  pastor 
is  disposed  to  neglect  his  duties  and  privileges 
in  this  regard.  Many  a  pastor  has  given  the 
cause  of  Christ  in  this  way  an  uplift  in  partic 
ular  localities  which  it  has  felt  for  many  years. 

But  shall  a  pastor,  who  receives  a  good  salary 
from  his  own  church,  preach  for  another  church 
during  bis  vacation,  and  take  money  for  his 
services  ?  Why  cot  ?  .  .  .  . 

This  writer  is  familiar  with  a  pastor  who 
preaches  constantly  during  the  summer,  and  who 
consecrates  in  this  way  [i.  e.,  to  different  forms 
of  missionary  service]  every  dollar  be  receives 
for  his  vacation  services.  During  bis  ministry, 
sums  amounting  to  thousands  of  dollars  have 
thus  been  con^^ecrated  to  God’s  service.  This 
high  purpose  gives  an  unusual  sweetness  and 
sacredness  to  Lis  summer’s  work.  He  is  striv 
ing  to  honor  Christ  in  tbe  presentation  of  tbe 
Gospel,  and  he  continues  to  honor  Christ  in  the 
consecration  of  all  the  remuneration  he  receives 
for  the  services  rendered.  This  high  purpose 
makes  the  summer  work  one  of  unusual  blessing 
in  his  own  heart,  and  it  gives  also  to  that  work 
an  additional  power  and  interest  among  those 
who  receive  hie  labors.  Tbis  thought  is  worthy 
tbe  consideration  of  all  who  are  engaged  in  vari¬ 
ous  forms  of  vacation  ministry. 


The  Jewish  Messenger  anticipates  only  disas¬ 
ter  for  Zionism.  The  jealousy  with  which  the 
Russian  and  Roman  Churches  will  cleave  to 
their  “holy  places"  in  Jerusalem  must  be  taken 
into  the  account,  and  is  likely  to  prove  an  in¬ 
surmountable  obstacle.  Then  there  is  the 
Mosque  of  Omar  on  the  very  site  of  that  once 
“holy  and  beautiful  house" — the  Jewish  Temple  I 

We  do  not  attach  much  importance  to  Sunday’s 
cablegram  as  to  the  recall  to  Rome  of  the  Papal 
legate  at  Constantinople  in  order  to  devise  means 
to  oppose  Zionism.  But  the  action  of  the 
Papacy,  if  it  be  confirmed,  illustrates  the  need 
of  caution  on  the  part  of  our  coreligionists.  It 
is  true,  tbe  Pope  is  shorn  of  his  temporal  power, 
but  the  Catholic  Church  wields  a  stronger  influ¬ 
ence  to-day  than  in  the  era  of  the  olden  pontiffs. 
Is  it  to  be  supposed  for  a  moment  that  it  will 
permit  the  establishment  of  a  rival  sovereignty  ? 
An  encyclical  on  the  subject  would  revive  medi¬ 
aeval  rancor  and  set  civilization  back  four  hun¬ 
dred  years.  All  the  powers  of  Europe  could  not 
restore  Edgar  Mortara  to  his  parents.  If  Pius 
IX.  refused  to  return  a  Jewish  child  because  it 
had  been  secretly  baptized,  will  Leo  be  satisfied 
to  have  Palestine,  with  its  associations  and  holy 
places  dear  to  every  Catholic,  become  Judaea, 
torsooth  ? 

While  we  regard  tbe  political  aims  of  Or. 
Herzl  and  his  Zionists  as  not  only  chimerical, 
but  fraught  with  grave  danger  to  tbe  welfare  of 
tbe  Jews,  we  deprecate  harsh  and  unbrotberly 
criticism.  Zionism  is  a  blunder,  but  its  advo¬ 
cates,  as  a  class,  are  doubtless  sincere,  and  the 
enthusiasm  displayed  at  the  Basel  conference 
was  refreshing  in  our  era,  when  enthusiasm  is 
so  rare — especially  among  Jews.  We  believe 
that  the  movement  is  utopian  so  far  as  national 
aspirations  are  concerned,  but  it  may  achieve  a 
useful  purpose  if  it  brings  clearly  to  light  tbe 
tremendous  burdens  which  tbe  Jew  has  to  bear, 
and  tbe  extent  and  character  of  the  poverty 
which  is  tbe  Jew’s  lot  in  tbe  lands  which  deny 
him  equality  and  justice.  Here  is  a  legitimate 
field  for  Dr  Berzl— to  demand  full  liberty  for 
tbe  Jew,  not  to  forge  fresh  chains  ior  the  Jew 
and  Judaism.  Since  tbe  death  of  Montefiore 
there  is  no  world-champion  for  tbe  oppressed 
Jew.  Could  not  the  leader  of  Zionism  have  a 
change  of  heart,  and,  instead  of  pursuing  a 
will  o’  the  wisp  and  becoming  a  Messianic  pre¬ 
tender,  boldly  prove  tbe  Jew’s  advocate  at  the 
I  courts  of  tbe  nations,  pleading  for  civil  and 
I  religious  liberty  in  every  land  ? 
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XL.— PAUL  AND  ONESIMUS. 

Thk  Epistlb  to  Phusmon. 

While  Paul  was  preaching  in  Ephesua  a  cer¬ 
tain  Coloesian  came  th'ther,  heard  Paul  preach, 
became  his  friend  and  disciple,  and  returning 
home  became  one  of  the  founders  of  the  church 
in  Colosse.  Now  during  Paul’s  Roman  im¬ 
prisonment  one  of  the  letters  he  writes  is  to  the 
Colossian  church.  This  letter  we  shall  study 
two  weeks  hence;  to  day  it  is  simply  interesting 
to  notice  that  one  of  the  bearers  of  this  letter  is 
(Col.  iv.  9)  “Oneeimus,  the  faithful  and  beloved 
brother,”  who  Paul  observes  is  himself  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Colossian  church.  Onesimus  had  not 
always  been  faithful,  nor  had  he  in  fact  received 
the  Gospel  in  Coiosse.  He  was  a  slave  who  had 
probably  robbed  (Phile.  18)  and  certainly  run 
away  from  (vs.  15)  hie  master  Philemon,  Paul’s 
old  friend.  Onesimus  had  probably  been  a 
profligate  and  unscrupulous  man,  and  there  is 
no  reason  to  think  that  on  escaping  to  Rome  he 
sought  Paul  of  his  own  accord.  His  purpose  in 
coming  to  Rome  was  evidently  so  to  lose  him¬ 
self  in  the  crowd  of  this  great  city  as  never  to 
be  discovered  and  claimed  by  his  master. 
Through  some  providence,  we  know  not  what, 
Onesimus  a  as  brought  to  hear  Paul  preach.  He 
believed  the  word  that  he  heard,  and  convicted 
to  the  heart,  acknowledged  to  Paul  his  sins 
against  hie  master  Philemon.  Bad  as  Onesimus 
had  been  before  his  conversion,  be  was  a  man  of 
good  capacity.  The  condition  of  slaves  in  the 
Roman  Empire  was  so  different  from  anything 
that  we  know  of  modern  slavery,  that  it  needs 
some  careful  thought  for  us  to  appreciate  that  a 
slave  might  be  (as  iEsop  was)  an  educated  man, 
superior  in  culture  perhaps,  to  his  master,  the 
tutor  of  bis  children  and  the  custodian  of  his 
worldly  interests.  Probably  Onesimus  had  oc 
cupied  some  such  relation  of  trust  to  Philemon ; 
his  sin  against  him  was  therefore  all  the 
greater,  and  so  was  his  capacity  for  usefulness 
now  that  he  bad  become  a  new  man.  Paul  saw 
that  be  might  do  good  service  in  the  cause  of 
the  Gospel  in  Rome;  he  would  have  been  glad 
to  keep  him  with  him.  But  the  rights  of  Phile¬ 
mon  were  paramount  Though  Paul,  knowing 
Philemon’s  consecration,  believed  that  he  would 
be  willing  to  give  up  his  slave  if  the  further¬ 
ance  of  the  Gospel  might  thereby  be  promoted, 
he  would  not  take  that  consent  for  granted. 
And,  therefore,  he  counseled  Onesimus  to  go 
back  to  hie  master  in  the  company  of  Tychicus, 
who  was  to  bear  the  Epistle  to  the  church  of 
Colosse;  and  in  order  to  make  this  stepless 
painful  to  Onesimus,  he  not  only  gave  him  a 
letter  to  carry  to  Philemon,  but  also  offered  to 
refund  the  money  of  which  Onesimus  had  robbed 
his  master  (vs.  9).  The  letter  which  Paul  wrote 
to  Philemon  is  a  beautiful  example  of  Chris¬ 
tian  courtesy,  and  also  a  valuable  lessen  on  the 
relations  of  master  and  slave,  an  important  mat¬ 
ter  in  the  Christian  Church  at  that  period,  and 
for  a  long  time  after. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  how  often  Paul’s 
truly  social  spirit  comes  out  in  the  salutations 
of  his  letters.  He  seems  never  to  desire  to  be 
alone  in  his  communications  with  the  churches 
from  which  he  is  absent  (see  1  C!or.  i.  1 ;  2  Cor. 
i.  1;  Phil.  i.  1;  Col.  i.  1.,  etc.).  Even  in  so 
personal  and  individual  a  communication  as 
this  letter  to  Philemon  he  joins  Timotheus  with 
him  in  greeting  “Philemon  our  beloved  and  fel¬ 
low  worker,  ”  courteously  joning  in  the  saluta¬ 
tion  his  wife,  “Appia,  our  sister.”  With  them 
he  joins  in  his  greeting  “Archippus,  our  fellow 
soldier, ’’’who  from  a  notice  in  Colossians  (iv. 
17)  appears  to  have  been  in  Rome  on  a  special 


mission,  and  also  “the  church  in  thy  house.” 
The  thought  of  Philemon  causes  his  heart  to 
swell  with  thanksgiving  for  this  true  disciple’s 
faith,  and  ha  prays  that  it  may  communicate 
itself  to  others.  Very  touching  is  the  affection 
manifested  in  verse  7,  “1  had  much'  joy  and 
comfort  in  hearing  of  thy  love” — not  only  for 
himself,  but  for  the  Church  of  Christ  “because 
the  hearts  of  the  saints  have  been  refreshed  by 
thee,  brother.” 

His  confidence  that  Philemon  would  recognize 
the  claim  he  had  upon  him  made  Paul  bold  to 
put  his  request  before  him  as  a  matter  of  duty, 
yet  he  preferred  to  put  it  as  a  matter  of  love. 
There  is  a  volume  of  revelation  of  the  effect  upon 
Paul  of  long  years  of  suffering,  in  the  sweetness 
with  which,  “being  such  a  one  as  Paul  the 
aged,”  be  prefers  rather  to  beseech  his  friend 
as  for  a  favor,  than  demand  a  thing  as  a  matter 
of  authority.  Paul  was  barely  sixty  years  old, 
and  sixty  years,  to  a  temperate  man,  is  not  old 
age.  But  Paul  was  worn  with  many  labors  and 
many  sorrows;  he  bad  come,  not  to  the  queru- 
lousness  into  which  a  life  undisciplined  degen¬ 
erates  with  advancing  years,  but  to  the  sweet¬ 
ness  and  tenderness  of  a  ripened  maturity,  that 
sort  of  sweetness  and  tenderness  that  many 
young  people  have  been  so  happy  as  to  see  in 
those  who  have  grown  old  at  the  side  of  Christ. 
And  so  this  worn  and  feeble  man,  “now  a  pris¬ 
oner  also  of  Jesus  Christ,”  beseeches  instead  of 
directing  or  laying  down  a  command,  revealing 
with  one  word  how  exceedingly  near  to  h's  heart 
is*the  favor  which  he  asks:  “1  beseech  thee  for 
my  child,  whom  1  have  begotten  in  my  bonds 
— Onesimus.  ” 

The  meaning  of  the  word  Oneeimus  \b profita¬ 
ble,  and  Paul,  with  his  characteristic  love  of 
playing  with  words,  (characteristic  of  the 
Hebrew  mind,  and  illustrated  by  nearly  all  the 
writers  of  the  Bible)  relieves  the  intense  ear¬ 
nestness  of  his  request  by  an  allusion  to  this 
meaning.  “Onesimus,  who  was  aforetime  un¬ 
profitable  to  thee,  but  now  is  profitable  to  thee 
and  me.”  So  profitable  was  he  indeed  to  Paul, 
so  bound  up  in  hie  love,  that  there  was  no  keep¬ 
ing  back  the  words  “when  1  send  to  thee  in  his 
own  person,  that  is,  my  very  heart."  And  then 
Paul  says  how  gladly  he  would  have  kept  him, 
how  be  believed  Philemon  would  not  have  been 
displeased  bad  he  done  so,  but  that  be  preferred 
not  even  to  seem  to  force  bis  friend’s  free  will. 
He  reminds  him  that  in  the  providence  of  God 
the  temporary  loss  of  a  slave  had  now  gained  for 
Philemon  “more  than  a  slave,  a  brother  be¬ 
loved”  in  the  Lord.  This  Onesimus  was  to  Paul 
also,  and  he  begged  forigveness  for  the  repent¬ 
ant  runaway  on  the  ground  of  the  true  alliance 
between  Philemon  and  Paul  himself,  to  whom 
Onesimus  had  become  so  dear.  He  offered  to 
make  good  the  money  loss  Philemon  had  suffered^ 
reminding  him  with  all  delicacy  how  he  in  fact 
owes  even  himself  to  Paul,  through  whom  be 
received  the  Gospel,  and  begged  his  friend  to 
“refresh  his  heart  in  Christ”  by  a  loving  recep¬ 
tion  of  bis  repentant  slave. 

The  time  of  Paul’s  trial  was  evidently  ap¬ 
proaching  at  last,  and  he  had  faith  to  believe 
that  through  the  prayers  of  Christian  brethren 
he  would  be  acquitted.  He  therefore  bade  Phile 
mon  prepare  a  lodging  for  him,  as  he  hoped  soon 
to  make  him  a  visit.  How  very  human  is  this 
overleaping  of  time  and  space  as  a  help  to  endure 
suspense  and  the  ordeal  of  the  trial ! 

Indeed,  it  is  not  by  accident  that  this  very 
human  and  personal  letter  of  Paul’s  has  found 
its  way  into  the  canon  of  Holy  Scripture.  A 
long  chapter  of  biography  and  another  of  church 
history  would  have  been  inadequate  to  picture, 
as  this  short  letter  does,  the  character  of  Paul, 
his  relations  with  his  fellow  Christians  and  the 
internal  condition  of  the  churches  of  his  day. 
Nor  could  volumes  of  history,  nor  any  number 
even  of  such  writings  as  Paul’s  Epistles  to  the 
churches  have  given  such  reality  to  the  story  of 


the  early  church  as  this  simple,  personal,  heart- 
revealing  letter  in  which  Paul  intercedes  with 
one  friend  in  behalf  of  another. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  LESSON. 

Paul’s  Last  Joubney  to  Jekusalem. 

Acts  xxi.  1-15. 

Golden  Text. — I  am  ready  not  to  be  bound 
only,  but  also  to  die  at  Jerusalem  for  the  name 
of  the  Lord  Jesus. — Acts  xxi.  13. 

It  was  forty  miles  from  Miletus  to  the  island 
of  Cos,  and  the  passage  was  made  before  night. 
The  following  day  they  reached  Rhodes,  one  of 
the  loveliest  islands  in  the  Mediterranean. 

Patara,  at  which  they  touched,  was  on  the 
main  land,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Lycia. 
Here  the  apostolic  party  found  a  ship  going 
direct  to  Tyre.  The  vessel  required  a  whole 
week  to  change  cargo.  This  gave  Paul  time  to 
look  up  the  brethren  of  that  city.  When  the 
time  for  departure  came  the  whole  Christian 
community,  with  wives  and  children,  escorted 
the  apostolic  party  to  the  shore,  and  kneeling  on 
the  sand  he  commended  them  to  God.  Only  one 
cloud  had  shadowed  their  intercourse:  the 
Tyrian  brethren,  some  of  whom  had  the  pro¬ 
phetic  gift,  foresaw  trouble  for  Paul  in  Jerusa¬ 
lem.  They  would  have  dissuaded  him  from 
going,  but  the  visit  was  important  enough  to 
warrant  Paul  in  running  great  risk  to  accom 
plish  it. 

At  Ptolemais  Paul  again  found  brethren,  with 
whom  he  passed  the  one  day  of  detention  neces¬ 
sary  for  unloading  the  cargo.  The  next  day 
brought  them  to  Csesarea. 

Here  lived  Philip  the  evangelist,  one  of  the 
seven  deacons  (Acts  vi.  5;  viii.  39).  Here  also 
was  Agabus,  who  fourteen  years  before  had 
foretold  a  famine.  (Acts  xi.  28).  He  now 
imitated  the  method  of  the  Old  Testament 
prophets,  employing  a  symbolic  action  (see  1 
Kings  XX.  25  42;  Isa.  xx.  3,  etc.)  to  dissuade 
Paul  from  going  to  Jerusalem.  The  brethren 
entreated  Paul  not  to  go;  but  he  soon  convinced 
them  that  it  was  the  will  of  the  Lord. 


TEMPERANCE  CONVENTION  AT  BUFFALO. 

The  officers  of  the  National  Woman’s  Chris¬ 
tian  Temperance  Union  are  very  busy  with 
arrangements  for  the  coming  convention  at 
Buffalo.  Miss  Elizabeth  W,  Greenwood  of 
Brooklyn,  the  World’s  and  National  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Evangelistic  work  fur  the  Union  has 
charge  of  the  morning  prayer  meetings,  and  the 
evangelistic  hour  from  eleven  to  twelve  each 
day,  and  has  arranged  an  interesting  program. 
Among  the  well-known  workers  who  will  lead 
the  different  meetings  are  Sister  Lily,  Superin¬ 
tendent  Sister  of  West  London  Mission,  Miss 
Mary  Green  of  Honolulu,  Mrs.  Charlton  Edbolm 
of  the  Florence  Crittenden  Missions,  Miss  Jen¬ 
nie  Smith  of  Maryland,  Railroad  Evangelist, 
Mrs.  Jennie  Fowler  Willing  of  the  New  York 
Training  School  for  Evangelists,  and  Consul 
Emma  Booth  Tucker  of  the  Salvation  Army. 

It  has  been  the  custom  to  appoint  a  day  of 
prayer  to  precede  these  conventions,  but  this 
year  Miss  Greenwood  has  called  for  a  week  of 
prayer  to  be  observed  all  over  the  world  wherever 
the  white  ribbon  movement  has  a  foothold.  In 
her  call,  she  says:  “A  spirit  of  unrest  is  abroad 
in  the  earth.  Nations  are  on  the  verge  of  war. 
Thousands  have  perished  in  Armenia,  and  are 
perishing  in  India,  Greece  and  elsewhere.  Pop¬ 
ular  discontent  prevails.  Capital  and  labor  are 
in  conflict.  Sin,  poverty,  and  sorrow  abound. 
Multitudes  are  still  enthralled  by  alcohol,  opium 
and  impurity.  Our  hope  is  in  the  God  of 
Nations.  Let  us  daily  and  unitedly  draw  near 
to  Him  for  fresh  anointing  of  the  spirit,  con¬ 
fession  of  our  sins  and  mistakes  and  a  new  con¬ 
secration  to  His  service.  The  topics  are,  ‘Wait¬ 
ing  for  the  Spirit,’  ‘The  Light  of  the  World,’ 
‘National  Responsibility, ’ ‘Praise  and  Thanks 
giving,’  and  ‘Consecration.’ 
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CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOR 

By  Rev.  Henry  T.  MoEwen,  D.D. 


Ood’a  Will  »nd  Ours. 

Sept.  27.  An  obstinate  will.  Jsremtah  44 ;  16-23. 

28.  A  fat'd  will.  Exudns  10 : 1-20. 

20.  A  righteous  will.  Joshua  24 : 14-25. 

30.  God's  will.  Romans  8:28-30. 

Oct.  1.  “Teach  me  thy  will.”  Psalm  143 : 1-12. 

2.  “Not  as  I  will.”  Matthew  26  :  36-46. 

8.  Topic-  How  to  make  God’s  will  jur  will,  and 
the  result.  Phillppians  2 : 1-13. 

Considering  what  precedes  and  what  follows 
it,  the  world  has  rarely  heard  so  heroic  a  declara 
tion  as  “We  ought  to  obey  God  rather  than 
men.”  Its  valor  is  as  noble  as  its  vision  is 
clear.  It  so  rareties  the  moral  atmosphere  as  to 
stifle  the  Sanhedrin.  God’s  angel  had  just  de 
livered  Peter  from  prison.  The  men  before 
whom  he  stood  had  but  a  few  weeks  ago  crucified 
his  Lord.  To-day  it  is  the  court,  and  not  the 
prisoner,  which  trembles.  Peter’s  experience 
has  widened  and  deepened  of  late.  He  has  lost 
faith  in  Peter.  Self  conceit  and  self  confidence 
had  led  him  to  say,  “Though  all  men  shall  be 
offended  because  of  thee,  yet  will  I  never  be 
offended.’’  Courage  succumbed  to  cowardice. 
He  fled,  he  followed  afar  off,  he  denied,  and 
wept  bitterly  in  quick  succession.  He  had  the 
beet  of  reasons  for  distrusting  and  disobeying 
Peter. 

It  was  hard  for  a  Hebrew  to  disregard  the 
Sanhedrin.  For  centuries  this  body  had  com¬ 
manded  the  respect  and  held  the  confidence  of 
Israel.’  Peter  saw  more  clearly  than  ever  before 
that  they  had  forsaken  or  misunderstood  God. 
They  had  denied  divinity  to  one  whose  spotless 
ife,  matchless  teaching,  wondrous  works,  and 
glorious  resurrection  had  proven  him  to  bo  God’s 
Son.  Final  authority  did  not  rest  with  them. 
It  wrenches  one  terribly  to  break  with  a  past  so 
illustrious  as  the  Sanhedrin  had  enjoyed. 

He  had  also  learned  that  “Vox  Populi’’  is  not 
“Vox  Dei.  ’’  Where  is  the  mighty  throng  which, 
but  a  little  while  ago  was  eager  to  crown  Jesus 
King  of  the  Jews,  and  follow  Him  in  chivalrous 
and  desperate  charge  against  Roman  Legions  ? 
They  never  lacked  patriotism,  they  were  deficient 
in  piety.  To  doubt  self,  aristocracy,  and  popu 
lace  is  more  than  many  can  stand.  Faith  would 
have  yielded  to  despair  had  He  not  lifted  up 
His  eyes  unto  the  hills  whence  came  His  help. 

“We  ought  to  obey  God  rather  than  men,’’ 
because  that  will  includes  eternity  as  well  as 
time.  It  is  startling  to  recall  that  humanity 
can  be  so  wilful  when  it  is  so  ignorant.  In  re¬ 
flective  mood  it  confesses  that  it  knows  not  what 
a  day  may  bring  forth;  but  in  a  little  while  it 
is  as  imperious  as  if  it  were  omniscient.  God’s 
will  is  to  use  the  temporal  as  means  to  the  eter¬ 
nal,  man  strives  for  the  temporal  as  if  there 
were  no  eternal. 

Strength,  genius,  greatness,  and  goodness  pass 
before  us  in  impressive  and  instructive  review 
in  the  Bible.  Samson  is  its  strongest  man. 
Solomon  its  greatest  genius.  There  are  striking 
illustrations  of  self  will.  They  flash  like  mete 
ora,  rather  than  illumine  like  planets.  The  only 
greatness  about  which  the  Bible  knows  or  cares 
is  goodness,  and  in  the  last  analysis  that  isGod- 
ness.  Abraham  eclipses  Lot  because  there  is 
more  of  God  in  him.  It  is  God  in  and  through 
Moses  who  triumphs  over  Pharaoh.  Moses  bears 
up  under  Israel’s  woes  till  they  have  exchanged 
Egypt’s  bondage  for  Canaan’s  freedom,  because 
God  sustains  him.  Though  David  sank  to  the 
lowest  depths  of  human  woe,  he  also  rose  to  the 
loftiest  heights  of  God’s  love  and  forgiveness. 
When  he  sinks  earthward  and  hellward,  it  is 
David.  When  he  soars  skyward  and  sunward, 
it  is  God. 

The  world  has  already  given  Jesus  a  name 
which  is  above  every  name,  and  a  crown  whose 
brightness  surpasses  noon-day  sun.  It  is  be¬ 
cause  of  Hie  goodness,  which  with  Him  was 


Godnees.  “Why  callest  thou  Me  good  T  One 
is  good,  that  is  God.’’  Gethsemane,  where  He 
exclaimed,  “Nevertheless  not  My  will,  but 
lh>ne  be  done, ’’  is  a  most  intense  illustration 
of  His  whole  life.  Peter  and  Paul  are  the  com- 
macding  figures  of  the  Acts  and  the  Epistles. 
God’s  will  is  their  continuing  force.  In  almost 
every  Epistle,  Paul  declares  himself  to  be  an 
apostle  of  Jesus  Christ  by  the  will  of  Ood.  It 
was  a  heavenly  vision  to  which  he  was  not  dis¬ 
obedient  that  transformed  persecutor  into 
preacher.  He  abandons  his  plans  altogether  or 
defers  their  consummation  in  accordance  with 
God’s  will.  Bythinia  is  abandoned  and  Macedo 
nia  undertaken  because  he  gathers  from  a  night 
vision  that  God  had  called  him  to  preach  the 
Gospel  unto  them.  To  go  to  Rome  was  the 
burning  desire  of  this  loyal  servant  of  God. 
God  delayed  its  fulfillment  for  long  and  then 
gratified  his  wish  in  a  most  mysterious  way. 
These  men  feared  no  one  but  God.  They  served 
Him  only,  and  had  no  desire  but  His  will. 
Their  superior  attainments  and  power  were  due 
to  their  absolute  obedience  to  and  reliance  upon 
God.  Jesus  Christ  emptied  Himself  of  the  glory 
which  He  had  with  the-  Father  before  the  world 
was.  Peter  forsook  all  that  he  might  follow 
Christ.  Paul  counted  all  things  but  loss  that 
he  might  win  Christ.  Having  thus  by  voluntary 
surrender  endured  humiliation,  God  Himself 
saw  to  their  coronation  and  exaltation. 

God’s  will  for  the  individual  is  holiness 
through  a  saving  and  a  sanctifying  Christ.  It 
is  faith  which  wins  peace,  purity,  and  power. 
Christ  spoke  of  it  as  a  new  birth.  Paul  saw 
that  if  any  one  were  in  Christ,  he  was  a  new 
creature,  old  things  were  passed  away,  behold 
they  are  become  new.  It  is  repentance  toward 
God,  and  faith  toward  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
It  transforms  the  individual  and  reaches  out  for 
the  world.  Sin’s  discord  will  give  way  to 
heaven’s  harmony,  when  in  the  world,  as  well 
as  in  the  heart,  “God’s  will  is  dune  on  earth  as 
it  is  in  heaven.’’  The  leaven  is  to  purify  the 
lump.  We  can  trust  God  for  the  Holy  Dying, 
if  through  Christ  we  attain  to  Holy  Living. 

These  men  not  only  sought  to  know  God’s  will 
in  the  conversion  of  a  soul  and  in  the  conquest 
of  a  world,  they  were  guided  by  Him  in  every¬ 
day  affairs.  They  relied  upon  that  Holy  Spirit 
whom  Christ  had  promised  as  illuminator  and 
guide.  I  would  have  you  do  the  same.  Out  of 
very  many  blessed,  personal  experiences  of  such 
guidance,  I  select  at  random  four.  I  was  in  the 
quiet  of  the  study.  A  conviction,  which  I  could 
not  shake  off,  led  me  to  hasten  to  a  home  where 
I  knew  of  neither  sickness  nor  sorrow.  At  the 
door  of  the  house  I  met  the  physician,  who, 
with  blanched  face,  told  me  of  the  sudden  anJ 
fatal  illness  of  a  little  daughter.  Never  did  a 
father  and  mother  more  truly  need  to  know  of  a 
home  where  disease  never  comes,  where  sin  never 
stains,  and  where  all  tears  are  wiped  away.  The 
clock  had  already  struck  ten.  It  flashed  over 
me  that  I  must  call  upon  one  of  my  families. 
But  said  propriety,  what  apology  can  you  give 
for  coming  at  such  an  hour.  Through  the  win¬ 
dows  I  saw  the  moving  forme.  It  was  God’s 
way  of  sending  me  to  comfort  a  family  whose 
only  daughter  was  passing  from  earth  to  heaven. 

A  family  had  recently  moved  into  the  parish. 
Special  services  were  being  held  in  the  church 
I  had  been  told  they  were  Christians.  Yielding 
to  the  still,  small  voice,  I  went  to  their  home, 
to  find  them  so  deeply  convicted  of  sin  that  the 
husband  had  remained  at  home  that  day'to  settle 
this  great  question.  .  Before  I  left  the  room,  he, 
his  wife,  and  his  sister  had  accepted  Christ 
Within  a  few  weeks,  on  my  way  to  a  reception, 
what  I  believe  to  be  a  heavenly  vision  turned 
me  aside  to  call  upon  one,  who  was  almost  a 
stranger  in  the  city.  God  used  that  brief,  and 
to  me  unexpected  visit,  to  bring^one'of  his  loved 
ones  out  of  doubt  into  faith. 

Listen  to  God’s  voice  and  obey  His  will  as  He 


strives  for  your  entire  surrender  to  Him. 

Listen  to  His  voice  as  He  would  restrain  you 
from  evil. 

Listen  to  His  Spirit  as  He  impels  you  to  go 
to  others.  “Know  ye,  that  he  which  converteth 
a  sinner  from  the  error  of  his  way  shall  save  a 
soul  from  death,  and  shall  cover  a  multitude  of 
sins.  ’’ 


Tenement  House  Chapter 

48  Henry  Street. 

Mrs.  JciiiAH  Hrath,  CbalrmAn. 

Miss  Anna  R.  Bbals.  Cor.  Seo’y. 

Miss  Chablottb  A.  Watbrbiirt,  Reo.  Seo’y. 
Miss  CUABA  Fibud,  Treasarer. 

Miss  Auiob  O.  Matbb,  Snpt. 


OUB  CLUBS  AND  CLASSES. 

Now  that  the  summer  work  is  closing,  our 
thoughts  and  energies  are  all  turned  to  plans 
for  the  winter.  Our  kindergarten  has  just 
opened  and  our  new  rooms  are  so  much  larger 
that  we  shall  be  able  to  increase  the  class  and 
to  accommodate  thirty  five  or  forty  little  ones 
instead  of  twenty-five,  the  utmost  limit  of  our 
old  basement  room,  and  being  on  the  parlor 
floor  where  the  two  rooms  open  together,  we  can 
secure  much  better  light  and  ventilation.  The 
charming  young  teacher  we  had  engaged  has 
been  taken  seriously  ill,  but  we  have  been  fortu¬ 
nate  in  securing  an  excellent  substitute  to  take 
her  place  until  she  recovers. 

We  are  feeling  particularly  happy  about  our 
educational  work,  because  Miss  Waterbury  has 
undertaken  the  general  oversight  of  all  the  clubs 
and  classes.  Her  long  experience  as  our  Super¬ 
intendent  makes  her  familiar  with  every  branch 
of  the  work  and  all  the  needs  of  the  people,  and 
as  her  enthusiasm  and  energy  are  unlimited  we 
know  that  our  clubs  will  be  on  a  better  basis 
than  ever  before. 

Sbe  worked  with  the  Home  Makers  all  last 
winter  and  many  of  their  best  thoughts  and 
efforts  were  inspired  by  her.  They  welcomed 
her  back  with  enthusiasm  last  week  and  were 
full  of  plans  and  projects  for  the  new  year,  and 
this  Thursday  being  their  first  business  meeting, 
they  will  decide  what  they  specially  want  to 
do.  They  very  much  need  a  volunteer  who  will 
come  down  regularly  Thursday  afternoons  to  help 
with  their  sewing,  to  plan  and  prepare  (he  work 
and  to  oversee  their  inexperienced  fingers.  Per¬ 
haps  one  of  our  many  readers  who  have  ex¬ 
pressed  so  much  interest  in  these  women’s  efforts 
will  feel  impelled  to  come  down  and  give  them 
this  helping  hand.  We  can  assure  them  an  in¬ 
teresting  field. 

When  the  girls  learned  that  Miss  Waterbury 
was  coming  to  join  them,  they  enthusiastically 
and  unanimously  elected  her  their  President; 
and  those  who  happened  in  last  Thursday  eve¬ 
ning  and  saw  the  happy  group  of  seventeen 
bright  girls  busy  with  their  fancy  work,  in 
preparation  for  the  coming  sale,  and  listening 
so  intently  to  the  “lovely  story’’  she  was  read¬ 
ing  them  that  they  paid  no  heed  to  the  entrance 
of  new  comers,  found  it  hard  to  believe  that  it 
was  her  first  evening  with  them.  Their  impa¬ 
tience  for  a  rug  on  their  bare  floor  such  as  the 
Home  Makers  nave,  cannot  await  the  slow  prep¬ 
arations  for  their  sale,  and  so  they  are  going  to 
get  up  a  little  entertainment  hoping  to  raise 
money  enough  to  buy  it  at  once. 

As  soon  as  the  weather  is  cooler,  the  meetings 
will  be  more  frequent,  and  then  we  hope  to  or¬ 
ganize  classes  in  singing,  millinery  or  dress 
making,  and  calisthenics  or  musical  drill,  and 
nur  funds  being  so  low  we  want  volunteer  teach¬ 
ers.  We  put  in  our  plea  thus  early  hoping  that 
some  who  are  now  planning  their  winter's  work, 
m«v  arrange  10  give  us  of  their  time  and  talents. 
If  there  are  any  such  among  our  readers,  will 
ttiey  write  to  Miss  Charlotte  A.  Waterbury,  No. 
48  Henry  street,  and  she  can  fell  them  more 
de^nitely  what  there  is  to  be  done. 

T  lere  is  much  to  say  about  the  boy’s  clubs, 
but  that  we  must  leave  for  another  week,  as  now 
we  wish  to  express  our  sincere  thanks  for  the 
following  contributions  received  in  response  to 
our  last  appeal.  “A  Friend  in  New  York,’’  flO; 
“F.  M  ,’’  $2;  “L.  E.  M.,’’  Binghampton,  New 
York,  $1;  “M.  C.  R.,’’  Elmira.  11;  “A  South¬ 
ern  Friend,’’  $1;  “A  Friend,’’  Buffalo,  ^ 
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Children’s-  Department 


THE  FAIRY  SISTERS. 

There  was  once  a  little  maiden. 

And  she  had  a  mirror  bright; 

It  was  rimmed  about  with  sliver; 

'Twas  her  pride  and  her  delight; 

But  she  found  two  fairy  sisters 
Lived  within  this  pretty  glass. 

And  very  different  faces  showed 
To  greet  the  little  lass. 

If  she  was  sweet  and  sunny. 

Why,  it  was  sure  to  be 
The  umili'  g  sister  who  looked  out. 

Her  happy  face  to  see. 

But  If  everything  went  criss-cross. 

And  she  wore  a  frown  or  pout, 

Alas !  alas  1  within  the  glass 
The  frowning  one  looked  out. 

Now  this  little  maiden  loved  so  much 
The  smiling  face  to  see. 

That  she  resolved  with  all  her  heart 
A  happy  child  to  be. 

To  grow  more  sweet  and  loving 
She  tried  with  might  and  main. 

Till  the  frowning  sister  went  away. 

And  ne’er  came  back  again. 

But  if  she’s  looking  for  a  home. 

As  doubtless  is  the  case. 

She’ll  try  to  find  a  little  girl 
Who  has  a  gloomy  face. 

So  be  very,  very  careful. 

If  you  own  a  mirror  too. 

That  the  frowning  sister  doesn’t  come 
And  make  her  home  with  you. 

—Helen  Standish  Perkins. 


THE  SHADOW  ON  HER  FACE. 

“Mary,  my  dear,  will  you  amuse  the  children 
an  hour  or  so,”  said  Mrs.  Bowers.  “My  head 
achee  and  I  would  like  to  take  a_short  walk  in 
the  fresh  air.’’ 

“Yes,  mamma,’’  replied  the  young  girl;  but 
there  was  a  shadow  on  her  face,  a  look  which 
showed  that  she  did  not  wish  to  do  what  her 
mother  requested,  but  did  it  because  she  knew 
she  ought  to.  The  mother  who  had  been  so 
closely  confined  with  the  children,  and  who 
needed  the  walk  in  the  fresh  bracing  air,  saw 
that  shadow.  She  took  a  shorter  walk  in  conse¬ 
quence.  and  her  heart  was  troubled  so  she  did 
not  get  the  relief  and  help  out  of  the  absence 
from  the  children  that  she  hoped  for.  The 
shadow  on  Mary’s  face  would  keep  between  her 
heart  and  the  sunlight. 

How  many  of  us  do  our  duty  in  just  that  way. 
We  know  we  ought  to  do  thus  and  so,  and  be¬ 
cause  we  ought ^  to,  perform  'those  duties,  but 
with  shadows  on  our  faces.  The  mother  often 
allows  her  face  to  protest  against  some  enjoy¬ 
ment  she  is  giving  the  little  ones.  They  see  it 
and  know  that  mamma  does  not  give  her  heart 
to  the  pleasure.  And  when  she  enters  into  their 
needs  and  happiness  with  her  face  bright  and 
joyous,  how  soon  they  catch  the  sunshine  too, 
and  their  play  is  made  doubly  pleasant. 

Father  comes  home  with  a  shadow  on  his  face. 
Business  has  been  dull  or  perplexing.  He  tries 
to  speak  in  gentle  tones,  but  he  does  not  inter¬ 
est  himself  in  the  children’s  lessons  that  eve¬ 
ning  as  he  usually  does,  and  although  he  helps 
them,  that  shadow  is  so  visible  that  the  chil¬ 
dren  know  he  does  not  wish  to^be  troubled  with 
them. 

These  shadows  on  the  faces  we  love  hinder  us 
from  the  full  benefit  and  enjoyment  of  the 
duties  they  perform  for  us.  There  are  many 
duties  in  this  life  that  come  at  a  time  when  we 
do  not  feel  in  a  mood  to  do  them.  We  are  too 
honorable  to  leave  them  undone,  and  do  them  in 
a  protesting  sort  of  way  which  is  not  acceptable 
to  the  dear  ones  of  the  household,  and  the 
atmosphere  of  the  home  from  bright  sunshine 
with  the  air  sweet  and  pleasant,  is  changed 
suddenly  to  a  cloudy  sky  and  a  chill  Blast  wind. 

“Of  all  the  lights  you  can  carry  in  your  face, 
joy  will  reach  the  farthest  out  to  sea.’’  We  all 
know  what  it  is  to  see  a  bright  smiling  face, 
how  it  radiates  its  brightness  throughout  the 


inmost  recesses  of  our  hearts,  oftentimes  when 
they  are  dark  and  discouraged.  What  a  delight 
to  the  father’s  and  mother’s  heart  are  the  chil¬ 
dren,  who  with  a  happy  look  on  their  faces  do 
kindnesses  for  the  loved  ones  in  the  home. 

There  is  no  duty  so  much  nqglected,  and  yet 
so  important  as  that  of  being  pleasant.  How 
often  a  bright  “good  morning’’  cheers  the 
atmosphere  for  the  whole  day.  And  yet  so  many 
people  say  “good  morning’’  in  such  an  indiffer¬ 
ent  way  that  one  feels  as  if  it  were  only  a  per¬ 
functory  duty  to  be  gotten  through  with  as 
quickly  as  possible.  We  are  travelling  through 
the  world  at  a  raprd  pace  and  will  soon  reach 
the  end  of  our  journey  and  be  seen  here  no  more 
forever.  Let  us  do,  our  duty  to  those  about  us 
by  showing  the  supny  side  of  our  natures  and 
keep  the  shadows  away  from  our  faces.  It  will 
do  more  to  help  them  over  the  rough  roads  and 
through  the  shady  passes  than  we  ,,have  any 
idea  of. 

If  we  walk  beside  our  blessed  Lord,  we  shall 
always  be  sure  to  walk  in  the  light. 

Susan  Teall  Pkbry. 


JOHN  KITTO. 

A  young  man  was  consulting  Kitto’s  Biblical 
Cyclopedia  a  few  days  since.  After  finding  the 
information  he  was  in  search  of  he  was  asked  if 
he  knew  anything  of  the  early  life  of  the  author. 
Finding  that  the  searcher  after  truth  had  merely 
used  the  book  as  a  reference  help,  his  friend 
went  on  to  say  that  the  life  of  John  Kitto  was 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  on  record.  We 
think  our  young  people  will  all  be  interested  to 
hear  what  a  boy,  poor  and  unknown  and  un¬ 
learned,  may  become  by  God’s  grace  and  with 
a  grand  purpose  in  his  heart. 

John  Kitto  was  unfortunate  at  the  outset  of 
his  journey  of  life  in  having  a  father  who  was  a 
confirmed  sot  and  a  violater  of  the  laws.  He 
was  a  felon’s  son.  Hie  mother  had  a  large  fam 
ily  of  children  and  had  to  go  out  to  work  every 
day,  and  hie  life  with  his  father  was  so  wretched 
that  his  grandmother  took  him  out  of  his  home 
misery  when  he  was  four  years  old,  and  brought 
him  to  her  own  garret.  Kitto  was  with  hie 
grandmother  who  “pinched  herself  to  support 
him,’’  from  his  fourth  to  his  eighth  year.  She 
was  too  poor  to  send  him'to  school  and  for  his 
amusement  took  him  for  walks  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood.  They  gathered  flowers  together,  and  in 
the  season  went  nutting,  when  she  hooked 
down  with  her  staff  the  branches  which  were  out 
of  John’s  reach.  At  other  times  they  made 
excursions  to  the  sea  beach,  when  the  good 
loving  grandmother  would  be  sure  to  have  a  lit¬ 
tle  treat  for  him  of  gingerbread,  plums,  apples, 
or  sugar-stick. 

When  he  had  arrived  at  hie  eighth  year,  an 
arrangement  was  made  for  him  to  go  to  school. 
His  attendance,  however,  was  very  irregular. 
The  poor  old  grandmother  was  too  poor  to  pay 
the  school  charges.  But  the  schooling  that  John 
did  get,  enabled  him  to  understand  a  little  of 
reading,  writing  and  an  imperfect  use  of  fig¬ 
ures.  Hie  grandmcther  boasted  that  he  was  the 
beet  scholar  in  Plymouth.  John  knew  better, 
adding,  when  he  heard  the  remark,  “She  did  it 
Ignorantly,  but  affectionately.’’ 

John,  with  hie  grandmother’s  help,  learned  to 
read  her  family  Bible,  which  was  fortunately 
profusely  illustrated ;  he  also  read  her  Prayer 
Book  and  Pilgrim’s  Proeress. 

But  the  dear  old  grandmother  was  attacked  by 
paralysis,  and  bad  to  go  and  live  with  a  daugh¬ 
ter,  and  he  had  to  return  to  his  father,  who 
was  a  mason.  In  helping  him  one  day  repair 
a  roof,  John  lost  his  footing  and  fell  a  distance 
of  thirty-five  feet  into  the  court  below.  He  did 
not  leave  hie  bed  for  four  months  and  found 
himself  deprived  of  all  sense  of  hearing.  He 
then  as  a  means  of  a  livelihood,  went  to  the 
shore  where  the  coasters  and  fishing  boats  dis¬ 
charged  their  cargoes,  wading  with  other  boys 


for  pieces  of  rope,  iron,  or  any  other  refuse. 
He  never  succeeded  in  making  more  than  four- 
pence  a  week.  Then  be  set  about  painting 
heads,  houses,  flowers,  birds  and  trees,  exhibit¬ 
ing  hie  pictures  in  hie  father’s  window  for  sale. 
Then  be  had  a  stall  at  the  Plymouth  fair  and 
his  work  sold,  rude  as  it  was. 

Hie  father  about  that  time  committed  some 
crime  and  John  was  admitted  to  the  work-house, 
and  learned  to  make  list  shoes.  It  was  there  he 
commenced  to  keep  a  diary.  This  touching  in¬ 
scription  was  found  at  the  beginning :  “With 
reverence  inscribed  to  the  memory  of  Cecilia 
Picken,  my  grandmother,  and  the  dearest  friend 
I  ever  had.  ’’  A  great  joy  came  into  his  heart  a 
twelve-month  after  he  went  to  the  work  house 
because  the  master  asked  him  to  write  some  lec¬ 
tures  to  be  read  to  the  boys,  upon  their  duties. 
On  the  8th  of  November,  1821,  he  was  handed 
over  and  apprenticed  to  John  Bowden,  shoe¬ 
maker.  He  was  to  remain  with  his  new  master 
until  he  was  twenty  one  and  be  was  now  seven¬ 
teen. 

His  master  was  cruel  in  the  extreme  and  John 
Kitto  wrote  a  plea  for  hie  deliverance,  which  he 
placed  before  the  magistrate  who  was  so  touched 
by  it  that  be  had  him  taken  from  his  master. 
A  famed  mathematician,  Mr.  Harvey,  became 
greatly  interested  in  the  remarkable  boy  at  this 
time  and  interested  others  in  him,  so  that  a 
fund  was  raised  to  help  him  in  getting  an  edu¬ 
cation. 

Hie  literary  talents  were  soon  recognized  and 
be  became  a  regular  contributor  to  the  “Penny 
Magazine.  ’’  He  wrote  many  editorials  for  relig¬ 
ious  publications  and  finally  became  the  author 
of  valuable  religious  books.  On  the  title  page 
of  his  work,  “The  Biblical  Cyclopedia,’’  Kitlo’s 
name  appears  as  John  Kitto,  D.O.,  F.S.A.  He 
surely  had  never  dreamed  of  such  a  height.  He 
died  in  November,  1854.  He  says  of  his  life 
work,  “As  nearly  as  the  matter  can  now  be 
traced,  the  progress  of  my  ideas  appears  to  have 
been  this— firstly,  that  I  was  not  altogether  so 
helpless  as  I  seemed;  secondly,  that,  notwith¬ 
standing  my  afflicted  state,  I  might  realize  much 
comfort  in  the  condition  of  life  in  which  1  bad 
been  placed;  thirdly,  that  I  might  even  raise 
myself  out  of  that  condition,  into  one  of  lees 
privation;  fourthly,  that  it  was  not  impossible 
for  me  to  place  my  own  among  honorable  names, 
by  proving  that  no  privation  formed  an  insuper¬ 
able  bar  to  useful  labor  and  self-advancement.’’ 

John  Kitto  was  a  consecrated  child  of  God, 
and  by  His  grace  was  enabled  to  work  out  an 
illustrious  and  useful  life,  even  with  so  many 
hindrances  and  obstacles  in  the  way. 

_ _  S.  T.  P. 

A  LOAD  OF  OLD  SAWS. 

There  could  hardly  be  a  more  useless  looking 
object  than  an  old  rusty  saw,  with  its  broken 
teeth.  You  would  not  think  it  could  be  made 
useful.  In  New  York  is  a  factory  where  every 
day  big  trucks  drive  up  and  deliver  their  loads 
of  old  saws.  These  are  sorted  into  different 
piles,  according  to  their  quality  and  condition- 
Saws  are  usually  made  of  the  best  tempered 
steel,  and  this  is  the  quality  of  steel  that  must 
be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  doctor's  instru¬ 
ments.  The  delicate  instruments  used  by  engi¬ 
neers,  nautical  instruments,  compasses,  sextants 
and  quadrants.  All  tools  needed  in  fine  work  or 
in  exact  calculations  must  be  made  perfect  in 
quality  and  finish.  These  old  saws  are  put 
through  a  process  that  permits  of  their  remaking 
into  instruments  of  a  higher  qujilityand  for  finer 
work. 

Phyllis  accidentally  discovered  a  doll  that  her 
mother  bad  concealed  in  a  trunk  in  readiness 
for  the  little  lady’s  birthday.  The  following  day 
at  dinner  she  surprised  the  family  by  remarking, 
“I’m  trying  so  hard  to  forget  something  I  want 
to  remember  that  I  don’t  feel  very  hungry. ’’ — 
The  Watchman. 


September  23,  1897. 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


“THE  PINK  OALilCO  BOWL." 

The  fever  wa*  over,  but  weary  and  weak 
Our  dear  little  Isabel  lay. 

No  dainty  could  tempt  her,  no  story  could  please— 

How  fast  she  was  fading  away  I 

“My  darling,"  said  I,  “  if  your  dolly  were  111, 

Pray  what  do  you  think  she  would  eat  7 
And  how  would  you  serve  it  all  dainty  and  nice— 

Just  think  what  would  please  her,  my  sweet." 

The  wan,  listless  face  brightened  up  with  a  smile. 

The  faint  little  voice  touched  my  soul; 

“  I  think  I  would  give  her  some  crackers  and  soup 
In  grandma'is  pink  calico  bowl  I  ” 

How  swiftly  I  brought  it— the  heirloom  we  prize— 

A  century  treasured  with  care. 

And  thought  how  the  darling  had  worshipi>ed  afar 
This  china  to  ancient  and  rare. 

What  blessed  reward  was  her  gay  little  laugh. 

And  the  “soup"— why,  she  mastered  the  whole  I 
“O  mamma,"  said  she,  “I'll  eat  six  times  a  day 
From  grandma's  pink  calico  bowll" 

More  precious  than  jewels  we  treasure  it  yet. 

And  trace  on  our  history's  scroll : 

“  The  life  of  our  darling  was  certainly  saved 
By  grandma's  ‘  pink  calico '  bowl  I" 

— Lanta  Wilson,  in  Youth's  Companloi. 

THE  MORNING  GLORIES. 

Laura  was  tired  of  playing  with  her  dolls,  and 
tired  of  taking  care  of  Baby  Donald,  too — he 
was  such  a  big  baby,  and  she  was  a  little  girl 
for  nine  years  old.  So  as  soon  as  nap  time 
came,  and  baby  was  at  last  quiet,  Laura  went 
out  on  the  porch  and  cuddled  down  in  the  ham¬ 
mock,  where  she  swung  to  and  fro,  wishing 
there  was  something  nice  to  do,  or  some  new 
kinds  of  doll  to  play  with.  All  at  once  she 
thought  she  heard  a  faint  voice  say,  “What  a 
queer  child  1  Here  she  is  wishing  for  some  new 
plaything,  and  has  never  noticed  us.  She  must 
be  blind,  poor  child  I  For  every  morning  we 
put  on  our  prettiest  dresses  and  smile  at  her; 
but  she  always  passes  us  by.’’ 

“Yes,’’  replied  another  voice,  “when  she  came 
out  here  to  lie  down  in  the  hammock,  I  brushed 
her  hair  softly  and  left  a  kiss  on  her  forehead  ; 
but  she  shook  me  off  as  if^I  were  a  bee  trying  to 
sting  her.  ’’ 

Laura  sat  up,  rubbed  her  eyes,  and  looked 
around  in  surprise.  Had  some  one  really  spoken, 
or  bad  she  only  dreamed  it  all  ?  She  could  see 
nothing  except  the  morning  glories  which  cov 
ered  the  side  of  the  porch  Thore  seemed  to  be 
hundreds  of  them,  blue,  white,  pink  and  violet; 
and  how  wide  awake  they  looked  I  “It  must 
have  been  the  ‘glories’  talking,’’  said  Laura, 
“but  1  didn’t  know  glories  could  talk.  Can 
you.  dear  glories?’’ 

Then  the  flowers  nodded,  as  if  they  understood 
what  she  said.  “What  pretty  colors  I  1  never 
half  noticed  them  before,’’  went  on  Laura,  “and 
wouldn’t  that  blue  one  make  a  lovely  drees?’’ 

Just  then  wee  Donald,  fresh  from  his  nap, 
came  toddling  out  through  the  open  door,  and 
stretched  out  his  little  fat  hands  to  the  glories, 
“Baby  wants  a  trumpet,’’  he  cried. 

Laura  laughed  aloud  as  she  said:  “Why,  they 
do  look  like  trumpets,  and  like  parasols,  too;’’ 
and  she  gathered  a  handful  of  the  blossoms,  and 
sprinkled  the  porch  with  their  br'ghtness. 
“Let’s  play  with  them,  baby;  see  if  we  can 
make  some  dolls;’’  and  Laura  stood  a  glory  on 
the  step,  and  into  the  tiny  hole  stuck  the  yellow 
centre  of  a  daisy,  whose  petals  she  had  pulled 
out.  On  this  centre  she  marked  eyes,  nose, 
and  mouth  and  when  a  small  glory  was  added 
for  a  bonnet,  what  a  pretty  flower  doll  she  had, 
with  a  pink  skirt,  green  waist,  and  white  bon¬ 
net!  Then  a  whole  family  of  glories  were  made, 
and  Laura  gave  them  each  a  parasol  to  carry. 
Baby  used  bis  glories  for  tents,  and  they  bad  a 
good  time  playing,  and  Laura  wished  she  bad 
noticed  the  glories  more  before. 

By  and  by,  when  the  day  was  over,  and  she 
eat  again  in  the  hammock,  watching  the  sleep 
ing  flowers,  she  said:  “1  wonder  if  the  glories 
could  have  been  talking  this  morning;’’  and 
one  little  sleepy  bud  looked  as  if  it  could  tell  if 


it  chose.  But  mamma  put  her  arm  about  the 
little  girl  and  said:  “I  think  it  was  a  dream, 
dear.  But  if  the  flowers  could  speak,'  i  am  sure 
they  would  tell  my  darling  that  by  using  her 
eyes  more,  she  will  And  out  how  much  there  is 
that  is  beautiful,  and  God  made  them  all  for  us 
to  enjoy,  because  he  loves  us.  Every  flower  that 
blooms  its  sweetest,  and  every  child  who  tries 
to  be  good,  IS  a  precious  part  of  our  heavenly 
Father’s  glories. ’’ — Buttercup  Gold  and  Other 
Stories. 

A  CHKEKV  LITTLE  LAMB. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Meredith,  a  well-known  clergy¬ 
man,  tries  to  cultivate  friendly  relations  with 
the  younger  members  of  his  flock.  In  a  recent 
talk  to  his  Sunday-school  he  urged  the  children 
to  speak  to  him  whenever  they  met. 

The  next  day  a  dirty- faced  urchin  smoking  a 
cigarette  and  having  a  generally  disreputable 
appearance,  accosted  him  in  the  street  with: 

“Hello,  doctor!’’ 

The  clergyman  stopped  and  cordially  inquired  : 

“And  who  are  you,  sir  ?’’ 

“I’m  one  of  your  little  lambs, ’’  replied  the  boy 
affably.  “Fine  day.’’ 

And  kilting  bis  bat  on  his  head  be  swaggered 
off,  leaving  the  worthy  divine  speechless  with 
amazement. 


THE  TWINKLING  OF  HTABS. 

The  astronomer  in  charge  of  Lowell  Observa¬ 
tory  at  Flagstaff,  Arizona,  Dr.  Lee,  professes  to 
have  discovered  the  cause  of  the  twinkling  of 
stars.  He  flnds  it  to  be  “the  presence  in  the 
atmosphere  of  innumerable  little  air  currents  or 
waves  which  cause  a  break  in^  the  light  from 
the  star.’’  The  star  does  not  twinkle;  the 
medium  through  which  we  look  at  it  is  rippled 
or  broken  by  these  currents  or  waves.  By  re¬ 
moving  the  eye-piece  of  the  telescope  these  air 
currents  can  be  distinguished. 

THE  LITTLE  KING’S  GVAKO. 

When  the  Queen  of  Spain  kisses  the  little 
King  good  night,  and  tells  him  to  sleep  tight, 
she  feels  pretty  sure  nothing  worse  than  the 
nightmare,*or  in  his  case  a  night  pony,  can  inter¬ 
rupt  that  monarch’s  slumbers.  For  throughout 
the  darkness  a  body  of  picked  men,  who  are 
natives  of  Espinosa  and  have  served  with  dis¬ 
tinction  in  the  army,  surround  the  palace.  It 
is  by  them  the  gates  are  locked  at  midnight, 
and  with  ceremonious  solemnity  reopened  at 
seven  o’clock  in  the  morning.  Should  one  of 
this  guard  prove  false  to  the  person  of  his  sov 
ereign,  Spanish  faith  in  Spanish  loyalty  would 
die,  as  if  by  lightning  stroke,  and  something 
very  dreadful  woul  1  happen  to  the  traitor.  It 
is  a  curious  custom  of  very  ancient  tradition, 
which  the  Queen  Regent  has  not  been  sorry  to 
maintain  for  her  child’s  sake,  despite  the  fact 
that  this  is  the  nineteenth  century’s  end. 

A  DOG  TRAINED  TO  HATE  LIFE. 

There  is  a  new  member  of  the  life  guards  at 
Windsor  Park  Beach.  He  does  not  draw  a  sal¬ 
ary  nor  does  be  wear  any  man’s  collar. 

To  be  'sure,  the  law  compels  him  to  own  a 
small  tag  with  a  number  on  it,  but  it  is  locked 
up  in  a  box,  for  neither  dog-catcher  nor  police¬ 
man  would  lay  his  unhallowed  hands  on  Sir 
CsBsar,  the  life  saver.  He  is  a  splendid  St.  Ber¬ 
nard,  belonging  to  Capt.  Billie  Johnson,  the 
famous  oarsman  and  swimmer,  who  is  on  duty 
day  and  night  to  rescue  the  imperilled  bathers 
at  Windsor  Park  Beach. 

Caesar  is  now  regularly  installed  as  a  member 
of  the  life  saving  crew,  having  finished  the  pre¬ 
liminary  training.  Far  out  into  the  lake  he 
can  carry  the  heavy  life  line  in  his  powerful 
jaws,  for  h'S  fat  gives  him  marvellous  buoyancy 
and  liis  great  strength  the  flnest  propelling 
power.  His  legs  are  as  strong  as  a  lion’s  and 
as  tireless  as  the  flippers  of  a  seal.  He  has 
learned  to  plunge  out  to  the  side  of  s'*  exhausted 
swimmer  and  by  a  rapid  manoeuvre  face  the 
shore  and  wait  for  the  drowning  man  to  clutch, 
and  then  paddle  with  all  speed  to  the  shore. 
Capt.  Billie  has  taken  infinite  pains  to  teach 
him  this  trick,  as  untrained  animals,  in  their 
eagerness  to  save,  are  apt  to  grasp  a  drowning 
man  and  force  him  under  water  with  their  heavy 
paws. — Chicago  Times-Herald. 
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WOMAN’S  BOARD  OF  HOME  MISSIONS. 

It  ia  not  strange  that  the  missionary  who  went 
to  India  with  the  Gospel  could  tell  of  native 
Christians  of  the  genuine  type,  although  he  had 
never  seen  a  tiger,  while  the  Englishman  who 
went  to  hunt  tigers  boasted  of  his  tiger-skins, 
but  had  never  seen^  Cbristiao.  Those  seeking 
for  gold  on  the  Yukon  are  returning  with  their 
thousands,  and  a  pitiful  story,  while  our  mis¬ 
sionaries  who  are  trying  to  upbuild  there  the 
kingdom  of  Christ  write  of  the  growth  of  this 
work  and  of  those  who  have  found  the  true 
riches.  Men  inform  themselves  on  subjects 
which  interest  them  most. 

The  usual  Tuesday  morning  prayer-meeting 
was  led  by  Mrs.  Roberts  who  emphasized  three 
cardinal  duties  drawn  from  our  Lord’s  sermon 
on  the  Mount,  each  of  which  should  be  per¬ 
formed  in  secret  as  spiritual  sacrifices;  namely, 
alms  giving,  prayer  and  fasting. 

flspecial  prayer  was  requested  for  the  teacher 
and  pupils  at  Marshall,  North  Carolina,  and 
also  for  Miss  Sutherland’s  class  at  Logan,  Utah. 

Utah. — Three  young  gntlemen  and  four  young 
ladies  graduated  with  honor  from  the  Salt  Lake 
Collegiate  Institute  in  June.  “The  course  of 
study,’’  writes  Dr.  Wishard,  “is  only  academic. 
It  is  designed  to  fit  young  men  and  women  for 
college,  and  has  an  excellent  reputation  for 
thorough,  conscientious  work.  It  . has  graduated 
nearly  a  hundred  pupils,  several  of  them  sent 
East  for  a  thorough  college  course  have  taken 
high  honors  and  have  returned  West  to  make 
the  contribution  of  their  lives  to  the  uplift  of 
our  educational  work.  Having  been  converted 
and  educated  in  the  midst  of  Utah  conditions, 
they  come  to  us  thoroughly  prepared  to  meet  all 
the  difficulties  of  this  most  difficult  field.  In 
the  spring  of  1875,  twenty- two  years  ago,  the 
work  was  commenced  in  Salt  Lake  City.  Pro¬ 
fessor  John  M.  Coyner  came  there,  and  with  his 
own  hands  provided  sittings  in  the  lecture  room 
of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church.  This  institu¬ 
tion  has  had  a  large  growth  and  a  wide  influence 
in  awakening  the  people  of  Utah  to  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  education.  Out  of  that  small  begin¬ 
ning  have  come  our  mission  schools  scattered 
over  the  new  State. 

At  the  closing  exercises  of  the  day  school  at 
Malad,  Idahi,  one  of  the  pupils  from  a  Mormon 
family  received  a  Teacher’s  Bible,  presented  by 
a  friend  in  Philadelphia,  for  reciting,  almost 
without  a  mistake,  Christ’s  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  In  an  Eastern  Sunday  school  that  might 
seem  a  short  lesson,  but  we  were  glad  to  encour 
age  any  effort  to  memorize  Scripture. 

The  South. — “As  the  time  drew  near  to  close 
the  Asheville  Boys’  Farm  School,  and  those 
much  dreaded  final  examinations  approached, 
there  seemed  to  be  a  great  desire  to  make  the 
most  of  the  short  time  remaining.  A  number 
of  the  boys  who  are  considered  slow  and  who 
have  to  work  hard  for  what  they  get,  surprised 
us  in  their  standing  at  the  examinations,  show¬ 
ing  that  their  study  had  been  thorough.  It  was 
with  mingled  pleasure  and  regret  that  we  gave 
to  seven  boys  certificates  of  a  completed  course. 
They  have  been  here  since  the  opening  of 
the  school  and  have  done  faithful  work.  Al¬ 
though  glad  to  have  such  boys  go  out  as  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  school,  we  shall  miss  them  in 
future  work.  In  the  graduating  exercises,  the 
boys  did  better  than  we  expected,  and  showed 
careful  preparation.  I  still  have  a  very  vivid 
picture  of  a  room  full  of  uneasy,  wonder  gazing 
new  arrivals,  each  waiting  his  turn  to  be  inter¬ 
viewed  by  Mr.  Jeffrey,  idome  of  those  boys  soon 
ran  away,  others  seem  not  yet  to  have  awakened 
to  a  true  realization  of  their  surroundings— but 
in  many  the  change,  mental,  physical  and  spir¬ 
itual  is  so  marked  that  we  marvel  how  so  much 
has  been  effected  in  nine  months.’’ 

The  year’s  training  has  not  been  without  spir¬ 
itual  results.  Some  of  the  older  boys  will  remain 
during  the  summer  to  do  a  little  school  work 
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with  their  younger  brothers,  and  thus  give  them 
a  good  start  for  another  year.  Mr.  Barton  re¬ 
ported  in  March:  “Work  on  the  farm  while  not 
altogether  monotonous,  is,  as  one  of  the  boys 
expressed  it,  ‘powerful  constant’  That  is.  we 
find  something  to  fill  every  hour  of  the  day. 
Our  wood  land  affords  work  for  a  large  number 
during  the  winter  months  in  clearing  the  land 
and  bringing  in  fuel.  There  is  a  wonderful 
difference  as  to  the  amount  of  energy  found  in 
these  boys.  While  some  have  a  certain  ‘immov 
ablenesa  that  tendeth  not  to  work,  ’  the  majority 
are  ambitious  and  ready  to  do  what  they  can  to 
make  their  way  in  life.  A  boy  under  fourteen 
told  me  that  last  year  he  raised  over  one  hun 
dred  bushels  of  corn  and  sold  part  of  it  to  buy 
a  cow ;  the  remainder  he  fed  to  two  hogs,  which 
he  had  killed  for  the  winter  meat.  When  I 
asked  what  he  wanted  with  a  cow,  he  replied, 
‘Why,  to  get  some  milk  and  butter.’  His 
mother  is  a  widow,  and  he  has  a  brother  six 
years  old,  so  that  he  seems  to  be  the  man  of  the 
house.  He  says  that  be  must  go  home  as  soon 
as  the  school  is  out  to  ‘put  in  a  crop,’  it  not 
being  too  late  for  corn.  When  a  boy  not  four 
teen  will  do  this  to  help  his  widowed  mother, 
surely  some  one  ought  to  help  him.’’ 

Hot  Springe. — Miss  Phillips  wrote  from  the 
Dorland  Institute,  North  Carolina,  in  May: 
“As  the  year  draws  near  its  close,  the  seed  sown 
seems  to  be  bearing  fruit.  The  girls  have  been 
BO  studious,  obedient,  cheerful  about  their  work, 
kind  to  each  other,  loving  to  their  teachers  and 
pastor,  and  beet  of  all  trying  to  do  right  and 
please  their  Saviour.’’ 

A  friend  who  gave  much  sympathy  and  cheer 
to  the  Waldensian  colony,  and  who  could  con 
verse  with  them  in  their  own  language,  has 
allowed  us  to  makd^^  some  extracts  from  a  letter 


Fall  Medicine 


!•  Fully  as  Important  and  Beneficial  as 
Spring  Medicine. 

We  are  now,  as  then,  about  to  undergo  a  change 
of  season.  The  system  must  be  strengthened,  sus 
tallied  and  pm  ectel.  Hood's  Sarsapsrila  is  the 
beet  Fall  Medicine  because  by  purifying  and  enrich¬ 
ing  the  blood  it  invigorates  and  protects  the  whole 
body. 

“My  body  was  covered  with  eruptions  caused  by 
impure  blood.  1  began  taking  Hood's  Sarsaparilla 
and  it  completely  cured  me.  I  have  taken  it  eii.ce 
then  as  a  blood  purifier  and  it  has  done  me  so  much 
good  that  I  recommend  it  to  all  .sufferers  with  im 
pure  blood.  It  is  unequalled  lor  toning  up  the 
system.”— S  J.  Tcsr,  Maryland,  N.  T. 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Istlie  best—  In  fact  the  One  True  Blond  Purlfler. 

Sold  by  druggiifta.  $1 ;  six  for  $&.  On  Hood's. 

Hood’s  Pills 


received  from  our  little  Home  Industrial  pupil : 
“Valdese  is  so  lonesome  without  you.  Every 
time  I  pass  your  house  the  tears  come  to  my 
eyes.  You  was  really  a  candle  among  the^Wal 
densians,  they  are  all  missing  you  so  much. 
About  my  studies  in  the  school,  I  am  getting 
along  very  well.  Last  year  I  made  the  fifth 
grade  and  next  year  I  will  make  the  sixth.  8il 
plait  d  Dien,  then  I  will  be  through,  so  I  will 
ask  you  if  by  occasion  you  would  hear  or  know 
a  place  where  I  could  be  a  private  teacher.  We 
will  be  very  much  obliged  because  here  at  Val 
dese  is  no  money  to  earn.  Papa  is  working  very 
hard  *  to  earn  some  money  to  send  me  back. 
Please  read  my  letter  with  patience.  I  have  a 
bad  pen,  ink  and  light,  but  I  cannot  wait  to 
hunt  others.  Please  write  soon,  we  are  crazy 
to  hear  and  see  you.  I  remain  yours  with  love. 
Elsther  Tron.  ’’  Vacation  notes,  with  some  of  our 
teachers,  have  all  the  romance  of  the  field.  One 
visited  the  Mission  House  last  summer  and  in¬ 
troduced  a  small  seven  years  old  specimen  ot 
humanity,  one  of  our  not  very  distant  relatives 
in  the  South,  whom  we  will  call  Alexander. 
This  lady’s  home  is  in  the  Empire  State,  and  an 
imperial  woman  she  is,  one  who  shall  “judge 
angels.’’  She  had  written  her  brother,  who  is 
a  bachelor,  that  she  intended  bringing  him  a 
present.  Alec  was  the  gift,  whom  she  had  res 
cued  from  an  overstocked  and  shadowed  home. 
But  should  the  gift  prove  unacceptable  she  had 
planned  to  adopt  the  child  herself.  The  sister's 
gift  seems  not  to  have  been  rejected,  for  the 
child  is  evidently  welcome  and  happy.  His 
capacity  for  pears  and  apples  is  well  nigh  un 
limited,  “be  seldom  eats  leas  than  twenty  in 
a  day,’’  and  as  soon  as  preparations  for  a  meal 
begin  “he  laughs  and  dances  for  very  joy  at  the 
prospect.’’  Returning  to  the  school,  his  friend 
writes:  “I  left  him  fat  and  happy,  never  com 
plaining  of  an  ache  or  a  pain,’’  and  no  wonder: 
in  the  midst  of  a  bountiful  home  for  the  first 
time  in  his  denied  life,  Alec  is  more  than  satis 
fied. 

“While  I  was  purchasing  and  making  clothes 
tor  tnis  iittle  fellow,  1  rwmonjnsrea  that  no  class 
ot  tne  poor  in  the  mountains  are  so  miserably 
clad  as  the  little  boys,  so  we  have  planned  that 
the  sewing  class  shall  be  taught  to  make  simple 
suits  for  both  girls  and  boys.  We  have  seen 
garments  thrown  away  around  the  cabins  that 
would  make  the  family  comfortable  for  the  win¬ 
ter  had  the  mother  been  thrifty  and  ingenious. 
We  hope  also  to  add  the  making  of  men’s  shirts, 
as  we  are  quite  sure  that  a  good  white  shirt  has 
a  civilizing  influence  upon  the  brothers  and 
fathers  of  these  girls.  Wishing  to  know  more 
about  the  economy  of  the  kitchen.  I  took  a  few 
lessons  from  a  woman  who  had  made  a  life  long 
study  of  the  subject,  and  I  feel  much  benefitted 
by  them.  We  have  another  idea  that  we  hope  to 
carry  out,  and  that  is  to  teach  book  binding  to 
a  few  of  the  girls,  thus  rebinding  the  old  books 
and  binding  the  magazines  sent  in  boxes  and 
not  needed  for  our  own  library,  for  small  libra- 
ires  in  the  outlying  districts.  So  I  spent  some 
time  in  improving  my  knowledge  of  that  sub¬ 
ject  If  we  could  have  a  plow  that  we  could 
loan  to  these  people,  so  that  they  could  go  deeper 
and  get  better  results  from  their  poor  land, 
making  themselves  more  comfortable,  they  would 
sooner  desire  an  education  and  sooner  become 
Christians.  ’’ 

New  Mexico. — Ranchos  de  Taos. — Miss  Alice 
Hyson  reported  in  March  a  regular  attendance 
at  school  during  the  year  and  great  interest 
manifested  in  the  devotional  exercises.  To 
iheee  are  added  Sabbath  school  and  a  weekly 
Bible  class.  “The  Penitentes  have  commenced 
thair  work  and  public  processions.  They  passed 
the  school-house  four  times  last  Friday.  I  dread 
seeing  them  and  hearing  them  at  night  more 
now  than  I  did  in  former  years.’’  Shaken 
nerves  are  the  natural  result  of  ten  years’  service 
in  Buc'i  a  Held,  even  though  vacations  have  in¬ 


tervened.  The  native  assistant,  Mr.  Vigil,  says: 
“We  haven’t  left  a  stone  unturned  that  we 
thought  would  tend  to  benefit  our  people.  We 
have  heartily  and  ccmstantly  endeavored  to  teach 
our  school  the  blessedness  of  the  religion  of  the 
Crucified  as  founded  in  the  Book  of  God.  This 
time  of  the  year  is  particularly  hard  for  mis¬ 
sionary  teachers,  being  Lent,  and  in  a  perfect 
Romish  place.  Sometimes  our  hearts  almost 
faint  to  see  or  hear  of  the  children  mingling 
with*  the  blind^multitude  in  their  wanderings 
common  to  this  time  of  the  year,  but  bow  can 
we  help  it,  or  who  knows  the  way  to  avoid 
it  ?  Again  we  feel  the  consciousness  that  we 
have  pointed  them  to  the  Light,  the  Truth  and 
the  Life,  and  that  He,  in  His  good,  appointed 
time  will  crown  the  humble  efforts  that  we  put 
forth  in  His  name. ’’  H.  E.  B. 

NOISELESS  OVERHEAD  RAILWAYS. 

A  substance  known  as  iron  felt  has  lately  been 
put  on  the  market  in  Germany  as  a  remedy  for 
the  noise  of  heavy  machinery.  It  promises  to 
work  great  reforms  in  some  lines,  especially  in 
the  urban  transportation  of  passengers  and 
freight.  The  material  is  composed  of  fibers,  in¬ 
geniously  woven  or  beaten  into  a  mass  that, 
while  practically  proof  to  sound  vibrations,  is 
yet  bard  enough  to  resist  the  wearing  action  of 
heavy  pressure.  When  placed  beneath  the  rails 
of  railroads  it  reduced  the  noise  to  a  barely 
appreciable  rumble,  instead  of  the  rattle  and 
clang  that  are  so  familiar  to  all  who  live  near 
such  lines.  Some  of  the  street  railway  tracks  of 
Berlin  have  already  been  equipped  with  this 
felt,  and  the  effect  has  been,  according  to  re¬ 
ports,  to  diminish  the  street  noises  in  a  most 
delightful  degree.  It  would  seem  that  the  ele¬ 
vated  roads  of  New  York  and  other  cities  afflicted 
with  the  need  of  such  means  of  rapid  transit 
would  afford  a  fine  field  for  a  material  of  this 
Kort.  it  will  be  remembered  that  many  efforts 
were  made  shortly  after  these  elevated  systems 
were  put  in  operation  to  find  a  noise  deadening 
substance,  but  it  was  reported,  to  no  purpose. 
The  tracks  of  Berlin’s  elevated  road  are  now  so 
bedded  in  gravel  that  the  vibration  and  sound 
from  them  are  not  especially  annoying,  even  in 
the  spaces  directly  under  the  railroad  structure, 
which  are  utilized  as  wine  .bouses  and  for  other 
business  purposes.  If  this  inveLtion  meets 
expectations  it  will  practically  remove  one  of 
the  ma<n  objections  to  elevatfd  roads  in  this 
country,  and  reduce  the  cost  of  this  form  of 
structure  by  increasing  the  availability  and  de¬ 
sirability  of  the  space  under  the  tracks  for  the 
same  purpose  for  which  it  is  now  utilized  in 
Berlin. — Washington  Star. 

VOYAGE  TO  EUROPE. 

To  make  it  possible  for  people  to  visit  Europe 
without  the  extravagant  cost  of  the  old  methods 
has  been  an  unsolved  problem  until  now.  Ameri¬ 
cans  will  not  travel  second  class,  and  to  go  first 
class  by  the  fast  steamers,  means  a  cost  of 
$200.00  to  $300.00  for  the  steamer  ticket  alone  to 
begin  with.  The  subject  has  been  very  carefully 
investigated  and  some  new  methods  brought  to 
bear,  so  that  now  the  ocean  voyage  can  be  paid 
for  at  the  rate  of  $6  00  per  month,  for  the  round 
tour  to  the  Paris  Exposition,  and  $15.00  for 
English  and  Mediterranean  voyages  next  season, 
on  monthly  payments.  No  second  class  and  no 
steerage  carried  on  the  steamers.  This  is  an 
opportunity  for  the  School  teacher.  Physician, 
Minister,  Merchant,  etc.,  etc.,  to  take  a  trip 
to  Europe,  which  thus  far  has  been  an  impossi¬ 
bility  with  many. 

The  cultivated  and  intelligent  classes  in  Amer¬ 
ica,  are  perhaps  better  qualified  to  understand 
and  appreciate  the  scenes  and  historical  spots  in 
Europe,  than  any  other  class  in  the  world. 

The  details  of  how  the  plan  has  been  worked 
out,  are  interesting  and  the  handsomely  illus¬ 
trated  pamphlet  of  particulars,  containing  over 
100  fine  half  tone  engravings,  is  sent  free  on 
application  to  the  Poetum  Cereal  Co.,  Limited, 
of  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
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How  TO  Cook  and  Carve  A  Ham. — Soak  for 
a  day  in  tepid  water  and  then  place  in  a  large 
sauce  pan  with  sufficient  water  to  cover  it. 
Add  two  blades  of  mace,  half-a-dozen  cloves, 
five  long  peppers,  and  three  bay-leaves.  Sim¬ 
mer  gently,  allowing  twenty  minutes  for  every 
pound.  When  cooked,  remove  the  pan  from  the 
fire  and  leave  the  meat  in  it  until  cold.  Take 
up  the  ham,  skin  it,  brush  over  with  beaten 
egg,  sprinkle  brown  breadcrumbs  over,  and  set 
in  a  moderate  oven  to  brown.  Baste  with  the 
following  mixture:  Dissolve  a  tablespoonful  of 
mustard  in  a  gill  of  vinegar;  add  to  this  half  a 
pound  of  powdered  ginger  and  the  same  quan¬ 
tity  of  powdered  cloves.  When  brown,  take  up 
and  leave  until  cold.  If  the  ham  is  to  be  served 
whole  at  the  table  it  should  be  trimmed  neatly, 
the  end  of  the  bone  covered  with  a  paper  ruffie, 
and  the  dish  garnished  with  radishes,  olives  and 
parsley.  The  thickest  part  of  the  ham  should 
be  at  the  further  side  of  the  platter.  With  a 
very  sharp  knife  make  an  incision  through  the 
thickest  part  a  little  way  from  the  smaller  end. 
Shave  off  in  very  thin  slices,  cutting  toward  the 
larger  end  and  down  to  the  bone  at  every  slice. 
Each  slice  should  have  a  portion  of  the  fat  with 
the  crisp  crust. — The  Ladies’  Home  Ideal. 

The  editor  of  Household  Talks  in  The  Tribune 
reminds  her  readers  that  chocolate  is  not  a  pure 
preparation  of  the  bean  of  the  cocoa,  but  a  paste 
composed  of  the  ground  cocoa  beans,  flavored 
with  spices  and  vanilla  and  now  generally  adul¬ 
terated  with  various  starchy  flours.  This  with  the 
20  per  cent,  of  the  natural  starch  composing  the 
bean  itself  gives  chocolate  a  considerable  thick¬ 
ening  power,  which  should  be  rememberd  in  all 
recipes  for  cake  where  it  is  used,  and  it  should 
also  be  taken  into  account  in  all  icings  and  choc 
olate  pastes,  or  the  mixture  will  be  stiff  and 
heavy.  In  many  puddings  and  other  delicate 
dishes  all  the  starchy  consistency  necessary 
comes  from  the  chocolate  itself.  “The  cocoa  of 
commerce  is  the  ground  bean  of  the  cocoa  tree, 
Theobroma  cacao.  This  tree  produces  a  short 
fruit,  about  six  inches  long  by  three  and  a  half 
in  thickness.  The  seeds  of  this  fruit  are  the 
cocoa  ‘beans’  of  commerce.  They  are  in  no 
way  akin  to  the  bean  family  of  plants.  The 
dark  seeds,  or  beans,  of  the  cocoa  present  a 
pretty  appearance  when  seen  in  the  rose  colored 
pulp  of  the  fruit.  They  are  each  about  the  size 
of  a  sweet  almond.  After  being  dried  the  seeds, 
or  ‘beans,’  of  the  cocoa  are  roasted  like  coffee 
b  ans,  and  then  ground  fine.  Cocoa  contains 
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about  22  per  cent,  of  gluten,  or  considerably 
more  than  wheat,  and  this,  with  its  starch  and 
rich  oils,  makes  it  a  very  nutritious  food.  Con¬ 
siderable  of  the  natural  oil  of  the  cocoa  seed  ia 
extracted  from  it  in  the  powdered  cocoa  of  the 
shops.  Chocolate  and  cocoa  are  better  adapted 
for  a  winter  or  cold  weather  drink  and  food  than 
for  summer.  The  cocoa  ‘riba’  of  commerce 
are  the  roasted  seeds  cracked  into  small  piecee. 
They  are  sold  more  frequently  in  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  markets  and  are  called  cracked  cocoa  in 
some  parts  of  the  country.  The  old  time  way 
of  preparing  cocoa  was  to  put  half  a  cupful  of 
the  ‘nibs’  in  a  saucepan  containing  two  quarts 
of  boiling  water  and  let  it  simmer  at  least  three 
hours,  when  it  should  be  reduced  to  one  quart 
and  ready  to  strain  and  serve  with  hot  milk  and 
sugar,  but  the  introduction  of  powdered  cocoa 
has  done  away  with  the  necessity  for  this  tedious 
process.  From  the  same  authority  we  quote  the 
two  following  recipes: 

Chocolate  Cake. — A  plain  chocolate  cake  ia 
made  of  half  a  cup  of  butter  beaten  to  a  cream 
with  a  cup  of  sugar,  the  yolks  of  three  and 
whites  of  one  egg,  and  half  a  cup  of  aour  milk. 
While  this  cake  is  being  prepared,  dissolve  half 
a  cup  of  finely  scraped  chocolate  in  another  half 
a  cup  of  sour  milk,  adding  to  the  dissolved  mix¬ 
ture  half  a  cup  of  sugar.  Cool  this  chocolate 
preparation  and  then  add  it  to  the  cake  mix¬ 
ture.  Flavor  the  cake  with  a  teaspoonful  of 
vanilla  and  add  finally  two  cups  of  flour  which 
has  been  sifted  twice  with  an  even  teaspoonful 
of  soda.  Bake  the  cake  in  two  layers  and  put  a 
thick  layer  of  white  icing  between  and  over 
them. 

Chocolate  Biscuit. — Chocolate  biscuits  are  a 
dainty  novelty  for  a  luncheon  and  are  delicious 
when  carefully  prepared.  Break  six  eggs,  sep¬ 
arating  the  whites  and  yolks.  Add  to  the  yolks 
half  a  pound  of  powdered  sugar  and  beat  the 
mixture  thoroughly.  Beat  up  the  whites  of  the 
eggs  to  a  stiff  froth  and  add  three  quarters  of  a 
cup  of  flour  that  has  been  thoroughly  sifted. 
Stir  the  flour  in,  taking  care  that  the  “cells’’ 
of  the  beaten  eggs  are  not  broken.  After  this 
add  the  yolks  and  sugar  to  the  whites  and  the 
flour,  stirring  them  carefully,  ami  finally  add 
four  tablespoonfuls  of  freshly  grated  chocolate. 
Pour  the  hatter  in  little  paper  cases  and  bake  in 
a  moderate  oven  until  they  are  light  and  thor¬ 
oughly  done. 

Macaroni  and  Ham. — The  addition  of  finely 
chopped  ham  to  a  dish  of  baked  macaroni  is 
recommended  by  several  cooking  authorities. 
Mrs.  Lincoln’s  way  of  uniting  the  ham  and 
macaroni  is  to  prepare  the  macaroni  in  the  usual' 
way.  boiling  until  tender  in  salted  water,  then 
blanching  before  putting  into  a  shallow  baking 
dish.  Sprinkle  with  one  cup  of  finely  minced 
ham  seasoned  with  mustard  and  cover  with  a 
white  sauce.  The  sauce  is  made  by  cooking  a 
tablespoon ful  of  flour  in  one  of  hot  butter, 
adding  gradually  one  cup  of  hot  milk,  and,  when 
the  ham  is  used,  one  raw  egg  beaten  in.  After 
this  has  been  poured  over  the  ham  and  maca¬ 
roni,  two  thirds  of  a  cup  of  fine  cracker-crumbe, 
moistened  in  melted  butter,  is  sprinkled  over  the 
top  before  it  is  put  into  the  oven  to  bake  until 
the  crumbs  are  brown. 

Fried  Bananas. — This  is  an  inexpensive, 
palatable,  and  nourishing  dish.  The  fruit 
should  be  carefully  selected  with  no  soft  spots, 
and  all  the  fibre  immediately  under  the  skin  re 
moved.  Then  they  should  be  laid  in  a  hot 
skillet  with  just  enough  butter  to  keep  them 
from  sticking,  fried  quickly  on  one  aide  and 
then  on  the  other  without  covering  and  served 
ver>  hot.  It  is  also  said  that  bananas  com 
bined  with  Mayonnaise  make  a  good  sandwich 
filling.  The  bread  should  bespread  with  Mayou- 
naiae  instead  of  butter  and  very  thin  alicee  of 
chilled  bansDAlaid  between.  - 
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Boys  and  Girls  can  get  a  Nickel-Plated 
Watch,  also  a  Chain  and  Charm  for  telling 
IX  dos.  Packues  of  Blnineat  10  centa  each. 
Send  ynur  fall  address  by  return  mall  and 
we  will  forward  the  Blaine,  post-paid,  and 
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sections  of  the  ooontrx.  Address  Bngfnses  Departmanl 
of  The  EvanReilet,  156  Fifth  Avenne,  Msw  York. 
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MUSIC  ANB  HKABT-BKATS. 

It  is  not  a  mere  poetic  ezpreeeion  to  say  that 
music  stirs  the  heart,  but  au  absolute  statement 
of  a  physical  fact,  as  has  been  demonstrated  by 
a  series  of  experiments  made  by  Dr.  S.  8.  Ep¬ 
stein,  a  German  scientist.  Dr.  Epstein  thinks 
there  is  still  much  to  study  reg^arding  this  in¬ 
teresting  phenomenon;  but  he  has  already  satis- 
Oed  himself  that  music  does  exert  an  at>preciable 
influence  upon  the  breathing,  and  thus  upon 
the  action  of  the  heart. 

The  measurement  of  the  frequency  and  depth 
of  the  breath  is  accurately  taken  by  the  stetho- 
graph,  an  instrument  consisting  of  an  elastic  belt 
fastened  around  the  thorax,  and  a  rubber  bulb 
filled  with  air  inserted  in  front  This  bulb  is 
connected  by  means  of  a  rubber  tube  with  another 
similar  rubber  ball,  carrying  a  registering-point 
which  records  each  breath  on  the  drum.  Every 
time  a  breath  is  drawn  the  thorax  is  expanded 
and  the  registering-point  is  raised,  to  fall  again 
as  the  thorax  relapses. 

The  person  upon  whom  the  tests  were  made 
was  placed  in  an  empty  room  in  order  that  his 
attention  might  not  be  diverted.  A  piano  in 
the  next  room  was  fitted  with  a  sounding-basin, 
from  which  tubes  were  carried  to  the  subject’s 
ears.  When  the  piano  was  played,  the  sound 
was  carried  directly  to  the  subject’s  ear. 

First  Dr.  Epstein'waited  until  the  breathing 
of  the  subject  became  regular  under  the  new 
conditions.  When  an  “allegro,”  a  lively  mel¬ 
ody,  was  played,  the  curves  recorded  by  the 
stethograph  suddenly  rose,  and  the  phases  were 
set  closer,  which  means  that  breathing  became 
deeper  and  faster.  A  sudden  beat  on  the  bass 
drum  caused  breathless  suspense,  or  the  absolute 
stoppage  of  breathing  for  a  moment,  while  the 
“andante  maestro,”  a  slow,  measured  melody, 
which  followed,  produced  equally  ^slow,  but 
labored  breathing. 

This  influence  of  music  upon  breathing  ex¬ 
plains  hbw  music  can  act  upon  the  muscles,  and 
produce  a  tired  feeling ;  the  faster  and  deeper 
the  breath,  the  more  oxygen  is  absorbed  into 
the  blood,  and  the  chemical  products  causing 
fatigue  are  consequently  absorbed  more  rapidly. 

The  pulse,  too,  shows  the  curious  tendency  of 
adapting  its  time  to  the  rhythm  of  the  music 
The  pulse  registered  in  the  same  way  as  the 
breath  gives  a  thorough  illustration  of  the  heart 
actions  under  the  influence  of  music. 

When  a  funeral  march  is  played,  and  followed 
up  with  a  lively  polka,  it  is  shown  by  the  record 
on  the  instrument  how  the  pulse-beats  first 
grow  slower  than  the  normal,  and  then  become 
suddenly  more  rapid. — Musical  Record. 


HOME  FAMOUS  HYMNS. 

It  is  literally  true  that  one  breath  of  song  has 
made  more  than  one  hymn-writer  immortal 
Dr.  Samuel  Smith  made  his  name  imperishable 
in  half  an  hour. 

About  everybody  is  familiar  with  the  story  of 
his  composition  of,  “My  country,  ’tis  of  thee  ” 
How  on  a  dismal,  dark  day  in  February,  1832, 
when  he  was  only  twenty  four  years  old,  he 
seized  a  scrap  of  waste  paper,  and  in  half  an 
hour  threw  off  the  lines  that  will  make  hie 
name  immortal  on  our  shores.  He  did  not  know 
at  the  time  that  the  tune  for  wh'ch  he  was 
writing  the  lines  was  ths  British  national  air, 
“God  Save  the  King,”  the  tune  that  was  t<>  be 
christened  anew  by  the  name  of  “America.” 
The  next  time  that  he  heard  almut  his  “little 
waif,”  as  he  called  it,  was  when  it  was  sung  iit 
a  Fourth  of  July  celebration  in  Park  Street 
Church,  Boston. 

Dr.  Ray  Palmer  did  the  same  thing  when  he. 
while  yet  an  unknown  young  man.  composed 
“My  Faith  Looks  Up  to  Thee;”  and  by  a  curi¬ 
ous  coincidence,  be  also  handed  his  verses  over 
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T  is  a  significant  fact  that  re¬ 
sponsible  dealers  sell  and  re¬ 
sponsible  painters  use  Pure  White 
Lead  (see  list  of  genuine  brands) 
and  Pure  Linseed  Oil.  They 
know  their  business.  Those  who 
don’t  know,  try  to  sell  and  use 
the  “ just-as-good  mixtures,”  “so 
called  White  Lead,”  &c.,  &c. 

By  usinif  National  Lead  Co.’t  Pure  White  Lead  Tinting  Col- 
CHY,  any  desired  shade  is  readily  obtained.  Pamphlet  giving 
*  valuable  information  and  card  showing  samples  of  colors  free; 

also  cards  showing  pictures  ot*  twelve  houses  of  diflcrent  designs  painted  in 
various  styles  or  combinations  of  shades  forwarded  upon  application  to  those 
I^bIsvIUa.  intending  to  paint. 

National  Lead  Co^  i  Broadway,  New  York. 


to  Dr.  Lowell  Mason  for  publication,  just  as 
young  Smith  was  to  do  soon  afterwards.  Neither 
of  these  two  young  students  dreamed  that  their 
two  hymns  were  to  be  sung  oftener  than  any 
other  two  yet  produced  in  America !  Reginald 
Heber  threw  off  “From  Greenland’s  Icy  Moun 
taine”'within  an  hour  in  bis  fatber-in  law’s 
study  on  a  Saturday  afternoon.  It  was  sung  the 
next  morning  in  Wrexham  Church,  and  will  be 
sung  all  over  Christendom  till  the  millennium. 
Cardinal  Newman’s  Discourses,  remarkable  as 
they  are,  have  never  given  him  the  fame  which 
he  won  by  writing,  “Lead  Kindly  Light,”  when 
voyaging  on  an  orange-boat  in  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean.  To  this  list  might  be  added  Mrs.  Sarah 
Flower  Adams,  Mr.  Eld  ward  Perronet  (who 
wrote  “All  Hail  the  Power  of  Jeeue’  Name”), 
and  eeveral  others  whose  “one  breath  of  song” 
has  wafted  their  names  around  the  globe. 
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And  Connsel  In  Patent  Canres. 
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607  Seventh  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

(Send  for  onr  book  of  “Points”  free.) 
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U  ilC  AS  A  FACTOR  IN  EDUCATION. 

The  idea,  so  prevalent  but  a  few  years  ago, 
that  music  should  not  be  taught  in  our  public 
schools  because  it  was  not  practical,  and  took 
the  time  from  more  useful  studies,  has  become 
almost  entirely  the  idea  of  the  ignoramus ;  and 
the  schools  that  do  not  include  music  in  their 
course  are  regarded  as  behind  the  times,  to  say 
the  least.  The  germ  of  artistic  faculty  exists 
in  every  normal  child,  and  it  should  not  be 
allowed  to  want  the  proper  elements  of’growth. 
We  cannot  all  be  artists,  nor  ahouldjmusic  teach¬ 
ers  in  public  schools  have  such  notion ;  but  we 
can  all  have  a  cultivated  taste,  and  a  love  of  the 
beautiful  developed  in  use.  Music  as  a  factor 
in  education  is  practical  and  elevating.  If  it 
do  no  more  than  to  make  more  intelligent  listen¬ 
ers,  it  has  accomplished  a  wonderful  mission. — 
Home  Music  Journal. 


A  MUSICAL.  NOTE 

The  time  is  past  when  it  is  necessary  to  go 
abroad  for  a  musical  education,  except  as  foreign 
study  shall  be  added  to  the  completion  of  thor¬ 
ough  foundation  work  at  home.  This  is  evi¬ 
denced  by  the  notable'successes  that  have  been 
achieved  abroad  during  the  past  year  by  the 
graduates  of  the  New  England  Coneervatory  of 
Music,  which  prove  beyond  question  the  value 
of  the  instruction  given  by  this  institution. 

The  American  musician  should  receive  his 
training  at  home.  Then  if  he  wishes  the  seal 
of  foreign  commendation,  be  may  reasonably 
er()(‘ct.  to  secure  it  on  accxiunt  of  the  thorough 
preparation  that  he  has  received,  which  is  so 
much  better  adapted  to  hie  needs  than  similar 
work  abroa  I  could  possibly  be. 

The  engagement  of  Mr.  George  W.  Chadwick 
as  III  us  cal  director  of  the  New  England  Con¬ 
servatory  is  a  fitting  recognition  of  his  emi¬ 
nent  standing  and  services. 
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organ  building  have  made  Jardine  Organs 
known  the  world  over  for  every  good  quality 
that  an  organ  should  possess.  Let  us  send 
you  an  illustrated  catalogue. 

QEO.  JARDINE  &  SON,  318-320  E.  39th  St..  N.  Y. 

SACRED  SONGS  No.  I. 

No  Other  New  hook  equal  to  it.  |26  per  100;  80  eta.  each.  If  hr 
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76  Bast  Ninth  St.,  New  York 
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PHILADELPHIA  LETTER. 

The  new  Witherspoon  Building  is  approaching 
completion.  It  is  expected  that  it  will  be  ready 
for  occupancy  toward  the  end  of  October  or  by 
the  beginning  of  November.  This  fine  ten-story 
structure  will  be  an  honor  to  Presbyterianism 
in  this  city.  It  will  furnish  a  home  for  all  the 
different  Boards  and  other  Presbyterian  interests 
clustering  in  Philadelphia,  and,  besides,  will 
provide  several  hundred  offices  and  apartments 
for  various  business  uses,  from  which  a  large 
annual  rental  will  accrue. 

It  will  seem  strange  when  1,334  Chestnut  street 
is  no  longer  Presbyterian  headquarters  in  this 
city,  and  it  will  take  some  time  to  make  the 
new  location  at  Walnut  and  Juniper  streets  as 
familiar  as  the  old  one  has  been.  But  the  su¬ 
perior  attractiveness  of  the  new  building,  with 
its  fine  modern  conveniences,  will  make  our 
people  less  loath  to  abandon  the  old  historic  spot. 
It  will  be  a  long  time,  however,  before  all  Pres¬ 
byterians  throughout  the  country,  accustomed 
so  long  to  write  to  the  various  departments  of 
the  Board  and  to  the  several  Boards  will  have 
ceased  to  address  their  letters  to  1,334  Chestnut 
street. 

Most  of  our  pastors  have  returned  from  their 
summer  vacations.  Dr.  John  H.  Munro,  pastor 
of  the  Central  Church,  still  lingers  in  Europe, 
trying  to  hide  away  from  the  hay  fever  which 
watches  for  him  here  in  Philadelphia.  Dr. 
Francis  A.  Horton  of  the  Temple  tarries  some¬ 
where  in  high  latitudes  for  the  same  laudable 
reason.  Dr.  J.  Sparhawk  Jones  has  not  yet 
appeared  in  his  pulpit  in  the  Calvary  Church, 
staying  in  his  country  retreat  until  the  heated 
season  is  past.  Meanwhile,  Dr.  Alfred  H.  Kel¬ 
logg  has  been  preaching  in  the  Calvary  pulpit 
with  great  acceptance.  Dr.  Stephen  W.  Dana  is 
abiding  through  this  month  with  his  family 
among  the  mountains  of  Pennsylvania,  although 
since  September  1st  he  has  come  down  for  each 
Sabbath’s  preaching, returning  again  on  Monday. 

The  Rev.  H.  G.  Furbay  has  resigned  the  pas¬ 
torate  of  the  Oxford  Church  and  will  not  return 
to  take  up  the  work.  The  Rev.  A.  T.  Von  Tobel 
has  declined  the  call  to  the  Edge  Hill  Church, 
in  the  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia  North.  Mr. 
Von  Tobel  has  been  the  pastor  of  the  Grace 
Church  for  several  years.  There  are  rumors  of 
one  or  two  other  calls  forthcoming  for  Philadel¬ 
phia  pastors,  but  they  have  not  yet  reached  a 
stage  in  which  they  can  be  made  matters  of 
record. 

The  Betbesda  Church  has  been  in  the  hands 
of  workmen  during  the  summer,  and  was  re¬ 
opened  last  Sunday  with  many  marks  of  beautify¬ 
ing.  New  carpets  have  been  laid  in  the  audi¬ 
torium,  the  pews  have  been  renovated  and  hand¬ 
somely  painted,  the  walls  have  been  frescoed 
and  the  pulpit  and  organ  brightened  up.  Elec¬ 
tric  lights  also  have  been  introduced,  both  in 
the  auditorium  and  in  the  Sunday-school-room. 
The  pastor,  the  Rev.  George  Dugan,  is  much 
encouraged  in  his  work  in  this  church.  The 
congregations  are  large,  and  increasing. 

The  Union  Tabernacle,  the  Rev.  Robert 
Hunter,  D.D.  pastor,  was  also  thoroughly  reno¬ 
vated  during  the  summer  and  was  reopened  last 
Sunday.  The  pastor  conducted  the  services  and 
the  people  were  greatly  pleased  with  the  im¬ 
provements.  It  is  wonderful  what  a  little  paint 
and  some  new  carpets  and  upholstering  will  do, 
in  the  way  of  beautifying  the  interior  of  a  build¬ 
ing,  and  also  what  effect  these  improvements 
have  upon  the  people.  It  seems  much  easier  to 
worship  God  in  a  bright,  beautiful  and  attractive 
place  than  in  a  dreary  and  dingy  room. 

The  Rev.  A.  T.  Taylor,  pastor  of  the  Gaston 
Church,  spent  the  summer  in  Europe,  returning 
at  the  beginning  of  September.  Mr.  Taylor 
went  abroad,  hoping  to  renew  his  health  which 
has  not  been  vigorous  since  he  came  to  Phila¬ 
delphia.  His  expectation  was  not  fully  realized, 
and  his  health  at  present  is  rather  below  par. 
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OET  THE  BEST.  The  leading  hymnal  for  Sunday  Schools  is 

Carmina  for  the  Sunday  School. 

By  Lewis  W.  Mudoe  and  Herbebt  B.  Turner.  It  contains  293  Hymns  and  295  Tunes. 
Durably  bound  in  full  cloth.  Printed  from  large,  beautiful  type.  $35.00  per  hundred. 

Already  used  in  many  leading  Sunday  Schools  throughout  the  country.  Adopted  by  the 
Interior  Department  at  Washington  for  use  in  Oovemment  Schools. 

*•*  A  returnable  specimen  copy  will  be  sent  vrei  to  any  S.  S.  Superintendent,  or  Pastor,  for  ezamina- 
I  introdu 
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but  his  friends  hope  that  before  long  he  will  be 
ready  for  the  duties  that  await  him.  The  Gaston 
Church  is  one  of  the  best  fields  in  the  city,  and 
Mr,  Taylor’s  pastorate  has  already  proved  most 
encouraging. 

The  new  church  edifice  at  Narberth  was  dedi¬ 
cated  last  week.  The  pastor  is  the  Rev.  L.  Y. 
Graham,  Jr.,  who  has  been  there  about  a  year. 
The  outlook  for  the  church  is  full  of  promise  up 
to  the  measure  of  its.  opportunity,  Narberth  be¬ 
ing  a  suburban  town  of  many  future  possibilities, 
but  with  only  a  small  present  population.  It  is 
expected,  however,  that  the  revival  of  business 
which  is  proving  no  delusive  expectation,  will 
soon  give  impetus  to  the  arrested  growth  of  this 
and  other  towns  near  the  city. 

The  experiment  of  the  tent  services,  made  by 
the  Second  Church,  Dr.  Charles  Wood,  pastor, 
seems  to  have  been  most  encouraging.  For 
many  years  it  has  been  the  custom  to  close  this 
honored  church,  atjleaet  for  two  full  months,  while 
in  June  and  September  the  congregations  were 
discouragingly  small.  This  year,  however,  under 
the  guidance  of  Dr.  Wood,  a  large  tent  was 
erected  two  squares  away  from  the  church,  and 
the  services  were  carried  on  there.  Excepting  on 
six  Sundays  the  pastor  has  preached,  and  during 
his  vacation  such  men  as  Dr.  D.  J.  Burrell  of 
New  York,  Dr.  J.  D.  Paxton,  formerly  of  the 
Tenth  Church  in  this  city,  and  Dr.  Edward  G. 
Thurber,  of  the  American  Chapel  of  Paris,  filled 
hie  place.  The  result  has  been  an  attendance 
of  several  hundreds  at  every  service.  Dr.  Wood 
has  now  returned  and  will  continue  to  preach 
in  the  tent  through  September. 

THE  OPENING  OF  WABASH  COLLEGE. 

Wabash  College  opened  its  sixty-sixth  year  on 
Tuesday,  September  14th,  with  a  large  attend¬ 
ance  of  new  men  and  a  good  proportion  of  old 
students.  There  are  nearly  fifty  in  the  Fresh¬ 
man  class,  and  a  large  number  have  entered 
more  advanced  classes.  A  record  which  proba¬ 
bly  no  other  college  will  show  is  that  five-sevenths 
of  the  new  men  are  professing  Christians,  coming 
from  eight  religious  denominations.  President 
Burroughs  addressed  the  students  on  the  need 
of  an  early  choice  of  one’s  life  work,  urging 
careful  consideration  of  natural  ability,  the  pres¬ 
ent  demand  for  service,  and,  most  of  all,  an 
entire  consecration  of  one’s  powers  to  the  needs 
of  humanity.  This  address  was  the  first  in  a 


series  to  be  given  by  leading  professional  men 
during  the  college  year  on  a  broad  preparation 
for  professional  life.  The  moral  and  religious 
spirit  of  the  college  is  of  the  best.  Its  Chris¬ 
tian  Association  maintains  a  daily  morning 
prayer  meeting,  and  a  reception  was  given  to 
new  and  old  students  by  the  Association  on 
Friday,  the  17th.  The  twenty  members  of  the 
Faculty  are  all  in  their  places  and  with  renewed 
vigor  and  purpose,  prepared  to  give  their  best 
service.  With  a  plant  and  endowment  lately  in¬ 
creased,  and  now  amounting  to  nearly  a  million 
dollars,  this  College  will  do  more  efficient  work 
than  ever  before.  The  outlook  for  the  future 
is  very  bright. 
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LEI  TER  FROM  CHICAGO. 

One  of  the  best  papers  ever  read  before  the 
Presbyterian  Ministers’  Association  was  that 
of  Rev.  George  B.  Laird  last  Monday  upon 
'^Should  a  Pastor  Keep  Up  His  Languages.” 
Yes,  said  Mr.  Laird,  for  four  reasons:  First, 
the  study  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  original  is 
the  minister’s  business;  second,  he  is  thus  fur¬ 
nished  with  the  beet  material  for  preaching; 
third,  he  is  thus  given  the  vigorous  grasp  of 
truth  which  the  Spirit  of  God  had  in  giving  the 
Scriptures ;  fourth,  he  will  be  saved  from  tricks 
of  jugglery  in  handling  God’s  Word.  Some  very 
doe  illustrations  of  the  beauty  and  clearness  of 
the  original  Hebrew  and  Greek  were  given,  and 
more  than  one  minister  who  heard  the  paper, 
resolved  to  be  more  faithful  in  getting  at  the 
very  root  of  the  texts  of  forthcoming  sermons. 
Dr.  Howard  A.  Johnston  of  the  Forty  first 
Street  Church  is  to  present  a  paper  upon  “The 
Place  of  Religion  in  Modern  Fiction,”  a  sub¬ 
ject  upon  which  Dr.  Johnston  preached  in  hie 
own  pulpit  on  a  recent  Sabbath  evening. 

McCormick  Theological  Seminary  will  open 
Thursday  next  with  an  address  by  Professor  A. 
C.  Zenos.  A  good  attendance  of  new  students 
is  expected  during  the  coming  year.  In  Octo¬ 
ber,  Rev.  James  Orr,  D.D.,  of  the  United  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  of  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  will 
deliver  a  series  of  lectures  upon  “The  Law  of 
the  Development  of  Dogma.”  All  who  are  in¬ 
terested  are  invited  to  attend  these  lectures. 
The  pastor  of  the  Seminary  Church,  the  Church 
of  the  Covenant,  Rev.  W.  S.  P.  Bryan,  D.D., 
has  not  yet  returned  from  Colorado. 

The  Trustees  of  Lake  Forest  University  have 
been  wondering  where  in  the  world  they  could 
^t  the  new  President  made  necessary  by  the 
departure  of  Dr.  Colter  to  the  Chicago  Univer¬ 
sity.  After  looking  and  calling,  they  have  at 
last  found  the  right  man,  in  Rev.  James  G.  K. 
McClure,  for  sixteen  years  the  pastor  of  the 
Lake  Forest  Church.  He  was  the  first  man 
thought  of  and  wished  for,  but  it  seemed  im¬ 
possible  to  secure  the  prize,  as  the  people  of  the 
Lake  Forest  Church  had  no  disposition  to  permit 
his  resignation.  Recently,  however,  the  church 
“compromised,”  like  the  woman  who  compro¬ 
mised  with  her  husband  by  having  her  own  kind 
of  carpet,  and  Dr.  McClure,  although  elected  to 
the  Presidency  of  the  University,  will  continue 
pastor  of  the  church.  The  Doctor  is  not  a 
novice  in  the  management  of  a  College,  having 
already  served  a  successful  period  as  acting 
President,  and  he  will  enter  upon  hie  duties 
next  month.  Rarely  are  such  excellent  qualities 
of  head  and  heart  combined  in  one  man  as  are 
found  in  President  McClure,  whom  we  always 
think  of  as  the  “Apostle  John”  of  the  Presby¬ 
tery  of  Chicago.  The  prestige  of  Lake  Forest 
University  will  be  largely  increased  by  the 
administration  of  such  a  man.  At  one  time 
since  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Barrows,  it  was 
hoped  that  Dr.  McClure  would  consider  a  call 
from  the  First  Church.  But  Lake  Forest  keeps 
him.  Happy  Lake  Forest  1 
The  October  meeting  of  the  Presbytery  of 
Chicago  will  probably  occur  in  the  Presbyterian 
Book  Rooms,  as  there  is  up  to  the  present  writ¬ 
ing,  no  invitation  from  any  of  the  churches. 
The  entertainment  of  Chicago  Presbytery  has 
become  too  burdensome  for  any  except  the  larger 
churches.  Really,  too,  the  grind  of  business  is 
so  steady  and  swift  that  it  is  well  nigh  impossi¬ 
ble  for  the  brethren  to  find  opportunity  for  leav¬ 
ing  much  more  than  the  customary  “vote  of 
thanks”  by  way  of  benediction.  No  wonder  the 
ladies  are  not  always  eager  to  feed  a  Presbytery 
that  only  stays  to  eat,  and  is  in  such  a  hurry 
for  home  that  it  cannot  be  of  the  least  spiritual 
help  to  the  church.  The  same  day  that  the 
Presbytery  meets,  October  4tb,  there  is  to  be 
an  important  Conference  of  ministers  at  the 
Chicago  University.  Dr.  Barrows  will  speak 
on  Missions  and  Dr.  Bradford  of  New  Jersey 


is  also  down  for  an  address.  At  the  afternoon 
session,  the  theme  will  be,  “The  Scope  and 
Methods  of  the  Minister’s  Pastoral  Work  in  the 
Present  Time.” 

About  ten  thousand  of  us  visited  the  new 
Public  Library  on  the  first  day  of  its  prelimin¬ 
ary  opening,  the  13th  inst.  The  location  is 
ideal,  on  Michigan  avenue  at  its  intersection 
with  Washington  and  Randolph  streets,  and 
having  an  unobstructed  view  of  the  lake.  The 


building  itself  has  solid  dignity,  beautiful  in 
the  seeming  simplicity  of  its  construction.  It 
is  large,  of  course,  and  after  passing  all  of  the 
spacious  approaches  of  the  interior  and  looking 
into  the  office  and  reading-rooms,  one  may  see 
places  for  two  millions  of  books.  The  nucleus 
will  be  three  hundred  thousand  volumes.  If  the 
suggestions  of  the  artists  who  planned  and 
decorated  the  building  are  heeded  by  the  multi¬ 
tude,  there  will  be  a  growing  demand  for  the 


The  First  Instalment  of 

SPANISH  JOHN 

By  WILLIAM  McLennan 

This  is  a  novel  of  adventure,  dealing  with  the  fort¬ 
unes  of  the  Scotch  Pretenders  to  the  throne  of  Eng¬ 
land.  The  action  takes  place  partly  in  the  army  of 
the  King  of  Spain  operating  in  Italy,  and  partly  in 
Scotland.  The  illustrations,  masterpieces  in  their 
way,  vivid  and  faithful,  are  by  F.  DE  MYRBACH. 


The  Strategic  Features  of  the  Culf  of  Mex¬ 
ico  and  the  Caribbean  Sea.  Ctpt.  A.  T.  MAHAN. 


NEW  FICTION  . 

A  Strange  Tale  of  Gheel,  by  Hezekiah  Butterworth  ;  Mrs.  Opton’s  ^ 
Device,  by  JOHN  KENDRICK  BANGS,  illustrated  by  C.  DANA  GiBSON ;  « 
Psyche,  by  GEORGE  Hibbard,  illustrated  by  ALBERT  E.  STERNER  ;  and  -i 
There  and  Here,  by  ALICE  BROWN.  | 

THE  GOLFER’S  CONQUEST! 
OF.  AMERICA 

By  CASPAR  WHITNEY 

A  thorough  treatment  of  the  subject,  with  illus¬ 
trations  by  A.  B.  Frost.  The  series  of  drawings 
gives  character  studies  of  the  humors  of  bad  form 
in  golfing,  and  the  correct  form  in  using  various 
clubs.  The  leading  club-houses  and  links  of  the 
country  are  also  illustrated,  and  portraits  of  the 
champions  for  1895  and  1896  are  given. 
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better  books.  It .  is  an  education  in  itself  to 
^ke  the  walk  from  the  threshold  to  the  win¬ 
dows  in  the  delivery  room  under  the  great  dome. 
It  is  not  possible  or  worth  while  to  attempt  a 
particular  and  technical  description  of  the  dec¬ 
orations.  In  a  word,  it  is  marble,  pure  white 
at  .the  entrance  and  afterwards  mosaic  with  gen¬ 
eral  effect  of  delicate  green.  There  are  innum¬ 
erable  panels  set  in  the  ceilings  and  archways, 
bearing  the  names  of  the  world’s  great  men  and 
women  of  letters.  Benjamin  Franklin  gets  full 
credit  upon  one  wide  tablet  at  the  front  door, 
for  having  been  the  founder  of  the  first  circu¬ 
lating  library.  Here  and  there  are  the  wise 
utterances  of  literary  leaders  as  to  the  worth  of 
good  books.  The  reading  room  which  occupies 
the  entire  north  front  of  the  building  on  the  top 
floor,  will  seat  three  hundred  and  forty  people 
at  the  oak  tables.  The  style  of  the  room  is  of 
the  Italian  Renaissance.  The  reference- room  is 
of  Greek  design  and  will  accommodate  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  seventy-five  at  once.  The  book-rooms, 
as  indeed  every  part  of  the  building,  are  fire¬ 
proof.  The  cost  of  the  building  is  12,000,000. 
On  Chicago  Day,  October  9th,  the  formal  open¬ 
ing  will  occur.  Dr.  Emil  O.  Hirsch  delivering 
the  oration.  Mayor  Harrison  speaking  for  the 
•city  and  President  A.  P.  Hatch  for  the  Library 
Hoard. 

By  a  sad  railway  accident  in  Colorado,  Rev. 
Alexander  Hartman,  his  wife  and  two  children 
were  killed  last  week.  Mr.  Hartman  had  just 
accepted  a  call  to  Payson,  Utah,  whither  he 
went  on  account  of  impaired  health.  Only  a 
few  Sabbaths  ago  he  preached  his  farewell  ser¬ 
mon  to  his  people  at  Hirschell,  in  the  Presby¬ 
tery  of  Chicago,  where  he  had  been  pastor  since 
his  graduation  from  McCormick  Seminary  in 
1894.  Brother  Hartman  was  a  minister  much 
•esteemed.  Clarence  Q.  Reynolds. 

LETTER  FROM  BALTIMORE. 

Three  of  the  ex  pastors  of  the  Second  Church 
-of  this  city  have  died  within  the  last  six  months, 
namely — Rev.  Alexander  Proudfit,  D.D.,  Rev. 
Robert  H.  Fulton,  D.D.,  and  Rev.  Q.  P.  Hays, 
D.  D.  These  ministers  served  the  Second 
Ohurch  about  the  same  length  of  time,  and  had 
reached  nearly  the  same  age  at  death.  Two  of 
them  graduated  from  the  same  College  and  the 
same  Theological  Seminary.  Two  entered  npon 
the  work  of  the  ministry  about  the  beginning  of 
the  war,  one  as  pastor,  and  the  other  as  chaplain 
in  the  army.  Two  came  directly  from  the  The¬ 
ological  Seminary  to  the  Second  Church.  All 
had  a  prominent  and  useful  career  in  the  ministry. 

Dr.  Hays  came  to  hie  work  in  Baltimore  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  before  he  had  reached  his 
twenty  third  year.  Drs.  Backus,  Smith,  Dick¬ 
son,  Lefevre  and  Bullock  were  filling  the  princi¬ 
pal  pulpits  of  our  church.  In  less  than  two 
years  after  the  close  of  the  war.  Dr.  Hays  asked 
to  be  released  from  hie  charge  that  he  might 
become  connected  with  Jefferson  College.  Dr. 
Jonathan  Edwards,  who  was  then  President  of 
the  College,  and  who  afterward  became  pastor  of 
the  Second  Church,  pleaded  for  his  release, 
before  an  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Presbytery. 
An  objection  was  offered  that  the  minister  had 
one  work  of  preaching,  and  that  the  duties  to 
which  he  had  been  called  by  the  College  could 
be  dune  by  laymen.  To  this  Dr.  Edwards  re¬ 
plied  that  the  thought  advanced  refiected  the 
thought  of  Dr.  Thorn  well,  and  that  the  school 
•was  a  child  of  the  Church  and  was  a  mighty 
.agent  in  its  advancement. 

More  light  from  your  lamp, 
whatever  lamp  you  use  ;  and 
almost  no  chimney  expense, 
no  breaking.  Use  the  chim¬ 
ney  we  make  for  it.  Index. 

WiiM  MsclMtli  Pittsburfh  Pa 


Dr.  Dickson,  who  afterward  became  a  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Board  of  Home  Missions,  thought 
that  the  ministers  in  the  Border  States  should 
remain,  and  that  if  they  did  not  we  would  find 
the  churches  greatly  damaged.  The  congrega¬ 
tion,  well  represented  in  ttie  meeting  of  the  Pres¬ 
bytery,  showed  their  desire  to  have  their  pastor 
remain  by  approval  when  the  members  of  Pres¬ 
bytery  declared  the  opinion  that  he  should 
remain,  and  by  disapproval  when  it  was  on  the 
opposite  side.  When  Dr.  Hays  saw  how  desirous 
Presbytery  and  people  were  to  have  him  remain, 
he  withdrew  his  request.  This  act  of  his  was 
followed  by  a  very  warm  expression  of  the  peo¬ 
ple’s  regard  in  which  they  showed  that  he  was 
in  their  hearts,  and  that  they  had  no  desire  that 
he  should  go  away.  His  after  career  the  people 
have  watched  with  great  interest.  The  an¬ 
nouncement  of  his^death  they  and  the  Presby¬ 
tery  have  heard  with  great  sorrow. 

The  ecclesiastical  position  of  Rev.  B.  Fay 
Mills,  and  the  announcement  of  the  acceptance 
of  a  call  from  a  Congregational  Church  by  Rev. 
Dr.  Colfelt,  started  some  unanswered  questions  in 
our  mind.  Both  have  been  men  of  recognized 
ability  in  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Why  has 
one  retired  from  her  ministry  ?  Why  does  the 
other  act  as  though  he  ought  to  retire  from  it  ? 
The  life  and  character  of  Both  have  been  exem¬ 
plary.  Indeed,  each  has  lived  an  earnest  Chris¬ 
tian  life  and  wants  to  bring  others  to  do  the 
same.  One  thought  beyond  the  creed  of  his 
Church  and  stepped  down  and  out.  The  other 
seeks  a  broader  fellowship  than  his  Church  can 
tolerate  and  wishes  to  remain.  R.  H.  W 

THK.OII.I..SCHOOI,  CITY. 

Once  or  twice  during  the  summer  we  have 
alluded  to  the  “School  City,*’  which  was  or¬ 
ganized  in  connection  with  one  of  the  vacation 
schools  in  the  heart  of  the  crowded  East  side  of 
New  York.  The  idea  was  suggested  by  Mr. 
Wilson  L.  Gill,  the  President  of  the  Patriotic 
League,  who  has  adapted  it  from  the  general 
scheme  of  the  George  Junior  Republic,  organiz¬ 
ing  the  school  into  a  miniature  municipality, 
governed  exactly  like  a  large  city  with  a  mayor, 
aldermen,  police,  street  cleaning  and  health 
departments.  The  plan  has  worked  admirably 
and  we  take  the  following*  interesting  account 
of  the  experiment  from  Public  Opinion : 

The  school,  which  numbers  nearly  1,200  chil¬ 
dren  (nearly  all  of  Jewish  parentage),  is  divided 
into  “boroughs’’  like  those  which  will  comprise 
Greater  New  York.  Each  borou^  is  properly 
represented  in  the  city  council.  The  officers  of 
the  city  are  elected  exactly  as  they  will  be  under 
the  Greater  New  York  charter,  and  the  depart¬ 
ments  work  in  the  regular  way.  The  street- 
cleaning  department  baa  drawn  up  laws  which 
oblige  children  to  keep  the  school  building  and 
yard  in  order  and  not  to  deface  any  school  prop¬ 
erty.  It  is  connected  with  the  municipal  street 
cleaning  department.  (See  “Junior  Street 
Cleaning  Leagues,’’  Public  Opinion,  April  1). 
The  members  are  promoted  from  drivers  to  be 
street  cleaners,  then  foremen  and  finally  super¬ 
intendents,  each  boy  or  girl  doing  a  useful  work 
to  typify  that  which  the  employees  of  the  real 
city  perform.  They  send  in  regular  reports  to 
the  street  department  of  the  work  done  by  them 
in  the  neighborhood,  and  since  they  have  been 
carefully  teught  the  law  on  the  subject,  there 
are  few  mistaKee  made  and  about  five  thousand 
corrections  of  genuine  violations  of  sanitary 
code  are  reported  every  month.  The  health 
department  of  the  school  city  has  also  received 
suggestions  and  advice  from  the  health  depart¬ 
ment  of  New  York  and  is  to  have  leaflets  printed 
for  distribution,  not  the  serious  and  scientific 
leaflets  of  the  larger  department,  but  bright  and 
popular  pamphlets  suitM  to  the  neighborhood. 
The  police  department  is  carefully  supervised. 
The  three  jud|;es,  consisting  of  two  boys  and  a 
girl,  recently  impaneled  a  jury  to  try  a  police 
captain  accused  of  improper  conduct;  the  ver¬ 
dict  “guilty*’  was  returned  and  the  captain, 
much  to  his  chagrin,  deposed. 

Mr.  Gill  is  entirely  satisfied  with  the  success 
of  his  experiment  in  New  Fork  and  hopes  to 
spread  it  throughout  all  the  large  cities  of  the 
union.  He  expects  that  in  New  York  it  will  be 
made  a  permanency  in  two  or  three  schools  this 
coming  fall,  and  the  Hoffman  school,  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  has  definitely  decided  to  introduce  it 
immediately.  Mr.  Gill’s  idea  is  that  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  absolute  monarchy  enforced  in  our  schools 
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These  strong  words  have  been  applied 
to  whits  flour,  because  it  is  robbed  of 
the  Gluten  of  the  wheat  to  make  it  white. 
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to  day  ia  an  injustice  Both  to  the  teacher  and  to 
the  pupil.  Certainly  the  children  of  the  east 
side  have  shown  themselves  capable  of  self  gov¬ 
ernment;  their  pride  ic  school  order  has  been 
most  gratifying.  Mayor  Strong  of  New  York, 
as  well  as  all  the  heads  of  the  departments,  have 
given  the  school  city  their  cordial  sympathy  and 
cooperation,  believing  that  the  children  can 
never  be  too  early  trained  to  take  part  in 
municipal  affairs. 

WOBK  IN  THE  CITY  8THBBT8. 

Certainly  the  condition  of  the  streets  of  the 
city  have  been  very  trying  all  this  summer  and 
those  unfortunate  enough  to  be  in  town  have 
been  obliged  to  make  the  beet  of  a  growing  dis¬ 
comfort,  for  things  have  seemed  to  go  steadily 
from  bad  to  worse  until  it  is  now  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  walk  six  consecutive  blocks  in  any 
part  of  the  city  wi4;hout  having  to  climb  over  a 
pile  of  debris  or  to  walk  around  an  excavation 
or  across  a  ditch.  The  odors  have  been  any¬ 
thing  but  sweet,  suggesting  chills,  malaria,  and 
all  sorts  of  unpleasant  sequences,  but  at  last  in 
some  places  we  can  see  a  beginning  of  the  end, 
and  General  Coll  is  declares  that  Fifth  Avenue 
will  be  in  a  condition  to  be  proud  of  .before 
November  first.  After  the  many  unexpected 
delays  and  disappointments  of  the  past  months, 
we  dare  not  count  too  surely  on  any  definite 
date,  but  being  a  long-suffering  people  we  try  to 
be  satisfied  with  the  prospect  of  a  fine  avenue 
before  the  new  year. 

The  Metropolitan  Traction  Company  has 
worked  very  rapidly  putting  in  the  new  motive 
power  for  the  Fourth  and  Madison  Avenue  line, 
out  to  comprehend  the  magnitude  of  the  work  we 
must  realize  that  the  road  extends  from  the 
Postoffice  to  the  Harlem  River,  and  that  in  each 
block  of  the  road  there  are  seventy- two  tons  of 
iron  and  steel  put  into  place,  this  quantity  being 
made  up  of  5,112  different  pieces ;  4,160  lineal 
feet  of  duct  laid ;  348  cubic  yards  of  excavation ; 
160  cubic  feet  of  concrete  laid  and  560  square 
yards  of  paving  done.  The  work  involves  the 
employment  of  ironworkers,  concreters,  duct- 
layers,  caulkers,  plumbers,  pipe-movers,  pavers 
and  blacksmiths. 


Catarrh  Can  ot  Be  Cared 

with  LOCAL  APPLICATIONS,  as  they  cannot  reach 
the  seat  of  the  disease.  Catarrh  Is  a  blood  or  oonstitn- 
tional  disease,  and  in  order  to  core  it  yon  must  take  in¬ 
ternal  remedies.  Hall’s  Catarrh  Care  is  taken  internally 
and  acts  directly  on  the  blood  and  mnoons  snrfaoes. 
Hall’s  Catarrh  Cue  is  not  a  qnack  medicine.  It  was 
prescribed  by  one  of  the  best  physicians  in  this  country 
for  years,  and  is  a  regular  prescription.  It  is  composed 
of  the  best  tonics  known,  combined  with  the  best  blood 
puriflers,  acting  directly  on  the  mucous  surfaoee.  The 
perfect  combination  of  the  two  ingredients  is  what  pro¬ 
duces  such  wonderful  results  in  caring  Catarrh.  Send 
for  testimonials,  free. 

F.  J.  CHENEY  A  CO..  Props.,  Toledo,  O. 

Sold  by  druggists,  price  75c. 

Hall’s  Family  Pills  are  the  beet. 
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TBUia,  Three  doUers  a  year,  in  advanoe,  poatage  paid 
In  foreign  cenntriee  $LM  extra  for  foreign  postage. 
For  one  year's  snbscripclon  and  one  new  subscriber. 
Five  dollars.  Inclnbsof  flye  or  more,  S^JiO  each.  The 
paper  will  also  be  sent  on  trial  to  a  new  subscriber 
for  three  months  for  twenty-five  cents,  in  advance 
Adtbrtisino  Rates,  8P  cents  a  line.  Special  rates  for 
special  positions.  Marriage  and  Death  notices,  10 
cents  a  line. 

Au.  snbecriptlons  are  continued  until  ordered  discon¬ 
tinued. 

Remit  in  all  cases  by  check,  draft,  express  money  or¬ 
der,  post-offloe  order,  or  registered  letter, 

Psst-Offloe  Orders  should  be  made  payable  at  New  York 
Post-offloe,  and  not  at  Snb-stationa 
Address  THE  EVANGELIST, 

IM  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


Entered  at  the  Post-ojUee  at  Nein  Forte  a*  secona-eto* 
maU  matter. 


AJf^POINTMXNXa  AJfD  INSTIXDTlOMt 

ram 

aooie  Missions,  I6S  Flith  av.-..  New  \.t 

Foreign  Missions,  “  * 

S.nrch  Erection,  -  • 

ucation,  .  -  -  .  1394  Chestnut  St.,  Phil. 

Publication  and  8.  8.  Work.  “  “ 

Ministerial  Relief.  .  •  “ 

Freedman,  •  •  -  61S  .Market  HU,  Pittsbimh.  Ps 

Aid  for  OoUsKsa,  -  80  Montank  Block.  Chicago 


ras  ajtBBiOAM  HirNDav-tiOHOui.  c^io^ 

SSTABLlSnaD  IM  PRILADILPHIA,  18S4. 
scKsniss*  Union  Bible  Schools  In  dpstltute,  sparsely  settler, 
plaoes  on  the  frontier,  where  only  a  anion  missionary  repre 
sssitlng  all  the  evangelical  churches  can  unite  the  settlers 
Expsase  saved.  Denominational  strife  avoided .  Work  abides 
ITT*  new  schools  started  In  18WI;  also  117  frontier  churcbee  from 
schools  previously  established  78  years  of  prosperity.  Aid  and 
Share  m  the  blessing.  ttt.W  starts  a  new  school,  himlshlng 
helps  for  Bible  Study  and  a  library.  $800  supports  a  misslonair 
one  year.  You  can  have  lettersdlrect  from  missionary  you  aid 
Band  oontrlbutlons  to  E.  P.  BANCKorr,  DIa  Secretary. 

Ill  Fifth  Avenue,  N  Y.  City 


FHB  SOCIETY  FOB  PBOMOTIMO  THE  008PE1. 

AMONG  SEAMEN.  POBT  OF  NEW  YOBK. 
Oummoulv  called  Port  "Society,  "i  Chartered  in  1810 
Supiiorts  Mialsten  and  Missionaries.  Its  Mariners' 
Church,  M  Catherine  St.,  and  Reading  Room  and  dai^ 
rMlgioua  services  in  Lecture  Room:  its  Branches.  1» 
Charlton  St^  near  Hudsoa  River,  and  81  Atlantic  Ave. 
Brooklyn,  are  largely  atteEded  by  saliors  of  many  na- 
Oonalltlsa.  Its  srork  has  been  greatly  prospered,  and  is 
dependent  on  gensrons  oontrlbutlona  to  sustain  it. 
ctev.  dAimi.  Kouiit,  Pastor.  Wm.  H.  H.  Moors,  Pres, 
t.  A  Rrouwbb,  Cor.  Sec'y.  E.  H.  HhBRiOK,  Ti^ 
No.  80  Nassau  Street.  New  York. 


VHE  AMBBIOAN  SEAMEN'S  FBIENO  SOCIETY. 

76  WaU  Stiwet,  New  York. 

.ncorporated  AprIL  188S,  aids  shipwrecked  and  destitute 
Seamen;  elds  In  sustsinlng  chaplains  to  seaiuen  In  the 
loading  seaports  of  tbs  world ;  provides  a  Sailors'  Boiue 
In  New  York. ;  puts  llbrariee  on  American  vessels  sailing 
out  sf  the  port  of  New  York.  Publishes  the  Sailor? 
Magarlii^  the  Seaman’s  FV'Gnd,  and  the  Life  Boat. 
iAJUS  w.  Elwrix,  Pres.,  W.  C.  Smtoas.  Treas.,  Rev 
w.  o,  stttt,  D.D..  Secretary. 


VHE  FIVE  POINTS  BMVSE  OF  INDUSTBY. 

ISA  Worth  Street,  New  York, 

•subliBbed  to  provide  tor  chll  Iren  whose  p^nta  are  unable 
M  care  for  them,  or  who  are  orpbana  They  are  cleansed, 
clothed,  fed  and  Instructed  until  they  can  be  provided  for  else 
where.  Many  respectable  men  and  women  to^y  are  what 
they  are  because  of  the  Houik:  of  Industry. 

Ikurtng  Its  existence  more  than  46,000  have  been  In  Ita  school, 
sad  over  88,000  have  lived  In  tbs  boose. 

Donatloas  of  money,  second-hand  clothing,  shoes,  etc.,  grate 
ally  received. 

Bervloe  of  Song,  Sondsy,  >  JO  to4-J0  P.  m.;  snnday-achool,  8  to 
p.M.  Day-schools,  0  to  11:40  am.,  and  18:40  to  8  p.  m.  except 
Saturday;  at  dinner  table,  18:10  to  18:40  p  Jt.  Visitors  welcome 
at  all  dmes.  Hobub  K.  Jbsup,  Pres.;  F.  B.  Camp  Treas.; 
eBSMB  F.  BBTTS,  Sec.;  Wm.  F.  BakMAKD,  Sopt. 

P'or  greatest  need  now  Is  money  for  a  new  building.  We 
gently  ssk  for  sislstsnce  for  400  children. 


SYNODS. 

Synod  of  South  Dakota  meets  In  Madison,  S.D.,Tne8- 
day,  Oct.  7, 1807,  at  8  p.m.  The  Women’s  Synodical  Mis- 
siouary  Society  meets  same  place  Oct.  8, 1M7,  at  0  Am. 

Haruaw  Paob  Pardon.  8.  O. 

Synod  of  Washington  in  the  First  Pres^terian 
Church,  Seattle,  Wash.,  on  Thursday,  Oct.  7,  at  7l%  p.m. 

J.  C.  WiLLEBT,  Stated  Clerk. 

Synod  of  New  Mexico  at  Saeta  F6,  Friday.  Oct.  1.  at 
7.80  P.M.,  at  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  and  opened 
with  a  sermon  by  Rev.  T.  C.  Moffett,  retiring  moderator. 
The  Mission  Teachers’  Institute  is  expected  to  open  at 
t^e  same  place  on  Monday,  Oct.  4,  and  continue  at  least 
two  days.  All  ladv  mission  teachers  of  our  schools  will 
endeavor  to  attend,  their  salaries  continued. 

I.  T.  Whittemobk  Stated  Clerk. 

P.  S.— Let  all  be  present,  as  a  simodical  missionary  is 
to  be  chosen. 

Synod  of  Minnesota  at  Mank*tn,  Minn.,  Thursday, 
Oct.  14,  at  7.80  P.M.  Maubice  D.  Edwards,  S.  C. 

Synod  of  Indiana  in  the  Washington  Avenue  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church,  Terre  Haute,  Monday,  0«t.  11,  at  7.80 
P.M.  Charles  Littdb,  Stated  Clerk. 


Hvnod  of  Michigan  in  the  First  Church  of  Bay  City 
on  Monday,  Oct.  11,  at  7.80  p.m.  W.  D.  Sexton,  S.  C. 

Synod  of  Oregon  at  Grant's  Pass,  Oct.  14,  at  7.30  p.m. 

W.  8.  Holt,  stated  Clerk. 

8.vnod  of  Kansas  at  Emporia,  in  the  First  Presbyte¬ 
rian  Chnrch,  on  Thursday.  Oct.  14.  at  7.30  p.m. 

F.  S.  McCabe,  Stated  Clerk. 

Synod  of  Illinois  in  the  Presbyter! -tn  chnrch  of  Oales- 
hurg.  beginning  on  Tuesday,  Oct.  19.  a>  7.30  p.m.  All 
persons  coming  to  this  meeting,  and  also  to  the  asso¬ 
ciated  Women's  Missionary  meetings,  must  get  fiora 
the  ticket  agent  of  railroad  at  starting  point  a  certifi¬ 
cate  of  full  fare  paid  in  order  to  secure  one-third  fare 
leturning  home.  D.  S.  Johnson,  Stated  Clerk. 

Synod  of  New  York  in  Westminster  Church,  UticA 
on  'Tuesday,  Oct.  19.  at  7.30  p.m..  and  be  o^ned  by  the 
moderator.  Ralph  E.  Prime,  LL.D..  of  the  Pre-bvtery  of 
Westchester.  Delegates  should  report  to  the  clerks  for 
enrollment  between  the  hours  of  four  and  half-past 
five,  or  from  seven  p.m.  until  the  hour  of  meeting. 

T  Ralston  Smith,  S’ated  Clerk. 

J.  WiLFORD  Jacks.  Permanent  Clerk. 


P  RJSS  If  YTEKl  ES. 

Presbvterv  of  Gene»e«-  in  the  church  at  Perry,  N.  Y. 
Monday.  Sept.  27. at  7.30  p.m.  J.  Corwin  Jacks,  S.  C. 

Presbytery  of  Trov  in  the  church  of  CohoeA  ,Sept.  27, 
at  7.30  p!m.  Arthur  H.  alls.'.  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Santa  Fe  in  Las  Vegas.  N.  M..  Tues¬ 
day.  Sept.  28,' at  7.30  p.m.  8.  W.  Curtis,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Geneva  at  the  church  of  Manchester, 
Shortsvi’lle,  N.  Y.,  Mon'iaj .  Sept.  27.  at  7.30  p.m 

J.  WiLFOKD  Jacks,  .stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Springfield  at  Petersburg,  III.,  Tues¬ 
day,  Sepl.  28i  at  7.30  p.m.  Thos.  I).  Loqa.n,  S.  C. 

Presbytery  of  Jersey  City  in  the  church  In  Hoboken 
on  Tuestiay.’Oct.  5.  at  10  a.m.  The  attendance  of  every 
minister  and  of  an  elder  from  ea<'h  church  session  is  im¬ 
portant.  Geouoe  R.  Garretson,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  €»f  Westchester  in  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  Ne-v  Rochelle.  N.  Y..  Monday,  Oct.  4.  at  7.45 
p.m.  W.  j.  cummino.  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  f>f  Nortliiiiiiberland  at  Watsontown.Sept. 
27.  at  2.30  p.m  John  D.  Cook.  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  West  Jersey  In  Wootlbury.  Tuesday, 
Sept.  28.  at  7.30 p.m.  Henry  Rf.rve8.  tated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  «»f  Carlisle  in  the  church  in  New  Bloom¬ 
field,  Pa.,  Sept.  28,  at  7  p.m.  Wm.  A.  West,  8.  C. 

Presbytery  of  tlklabouia  with  the  church  st  Clifton, 
Oct.  5,  at  3  p!m.  Wm.  Meyer,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  «>f  Washington  CHy  in  the  Neelsviile 
church, 'Oct.  4.  at  7.30  P.M.  B.  F.  Biitinoer.  S.  C. 

Presbytery  of  t'entral  Dakota  at  Wentworth,  S.  D., 
Oct.  5.  at  7.30'  p.m.  G.  A.  White,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  ITtlca  in  Vernon  on  Monday,  Sept.  27, 
at  7.30  P.M.  Dana  W.  Bioelow,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Newark  in  the  First  Church,  Newark, 
N.  J.,  on  Wednesday,  Oct.  6,  at  10  a  m.  Sessions  will 
bring  their  records.  Jul.  H.  Wolff,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  New  York  in  the  Chapel  of  the  First 
Church,  Fifth  Avenue  comer  Eleventh  street,  on  Mon¬ 
day,  Oct.  4,  at  10  A.M.  Sessional  records  will  be  called 
for.  Geo.  W.  F.  Birch.  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbvterv  of  Topeka  In  Baldwin.  Kan.,  on  Tuesday. 
Oct.  12.  at  7.30  p.m.  Wm.  N.  Page,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbyter.v  of  Newton  in  the  church  of  Stewarts- 
ville  on  Tuesday.  Sept.  28, at  II  a.m.  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Monmouth  in  Columbus.  N.  J  ,  on  Tues¬ 
day,  Sept.  28,  at  10  30  a  m.  B.  S.  Everitt,  8.  C. 

Presbytery  of  Cayuga  at  Aurora  Sept.  28,  at  2  p.m. 

Clarence  H  Beebe,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Kliiabetli  at  Metnchen,  N.  J.,  Oct.  6,  at 
11  A.M.  Samuel  Parry.  Stated  C.erk. 

Presbytery  of  Portland  in  the  First  Church.  Port¬ 
land.  Oct.  IL  at  7.30  p.m.  W.  8.  Holt,  Stated  i  ierk. 

cbleago  Presbytery  at  its  rooms,  215  Wabash  Ave., 
on  Monday,  Uct.  i,  at  10.30  a.m. 

Jad.  Frothtnoham,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Pueblo  at  Alamosa,  Colo..  Oct.  16,  at 
9  a.m.  T.  C.  Kirkwood,  Stated  Clerk. 


BOANOKB'8  NEW  SESSION. 

In  a  long  report  of  the  opening  exercises  of  the  fortv- 
fift  >  session  of  Roanoke  College  on  the  15th  instant,  the 
Salem  (Va.)  Times- Register  of  the  17th  says:  The  attend¬ 
ance  on  the  first  day  was  very  encouraging,  indicating 
an  increase  over  the  enrollment  of  last  session,  and 
keeping  up  Roanoke's  record  for  increasing  patronage 
for  some  years.  The  new  men  are  nearly  ail  entering 
the  regular  courses  for  graduation,  and  the  tndents  as 
a  whole  would  impr,-s8  any  one  as  a  body  of  earnest, 
manly  fellows  who  are  at  college  for  a  purpose.  As  us¬ 
ual,  many  States  are  represented  and  also  Korea  and 
the  Chickasaw  Nation  of  the  Indian  Territory.  From 
Korea  there  are  three  promising  students— Kiu  Beung 
Surh  of  the  senhir  class.  Hi  Beung  Pak.  who  entered 
last  year,  and  Kin  Sik  Kim,  a  new  man.  Nebra-ka  fur¬ 
nishes  ohe  student,  and  Ohio,  with  ail  its  colleges  and 
universities,  sends  four.  North  Carolina,  with  thirteen 
students,  comes  next  to  Virginia  in  numerical  order. 
The  local  patronage  is  larger  than  it  has  been  for  years. 


K«r  Over  Fifty  Tears 

MRS.  WINSLOW'S  SooTBiNQ  SYRUP  hM  been  used  lor  over 
fifty  years  by  millions  of  mothers  for  their  children  while 
teething  with  perfect  succesa  It  soothes  the  child,  softest 
the  gums,  allays  all  pains,  cures  wind  colic,  and  Is  the  best 
remedy  for  Dlarrbcea  It  will  relieve  the  poor  little  sufferer 
Immediately.  Sold  by  Druggists  in  every  part  of  the  world. 
Tw  enty  five  cents  a  bottle  Be  sure  aod  ask  for  “  Mrs.  Wins 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  and  take  no  other  kind. 


WOODIiAWN  CKMRTRRY 
YTTOODLAWN  STATION  flB4tl.  Ward  Hsrien. 
Vs  rond  OtPee.  Vf\  B'  Ea«t  IR-’  •‘treet. 


Memorial  tablets 

ONUMENTS  Handlxviks  tree. 

_ J.  A  P.  LAMB,  SO  Carmine  St,,  W.v 

A  CLERGYMAN  retired  from  the  ministry,  entirely 
without  meauA  who  is  yet  able  to  perform  muen 
work  of  a  lighter  nature,  and  who  earnestly  desires  to 
serve  bis  fellows  in  some  honorable  capacity,  seeks  some 
secular  employment  as  office  assistant,  care-taker  in  a 
family  of  wealth,  oversight,  etc.  Please  address  H  ,  at 
the  office  of  The  Evangelist. 


JOURNETINft  IN  CANADA. 

To  the  ordinary  reader  of  The  Evangelist, 
Riviere  du  Loup  doubtleea  Beems  a  far  awajr 
French  hamlet  with  little  to  interest  and  much 
less  to  attract  the  ordinary  traveler  in  search  of 
rest  and  recreation.  We.  ourselvee,  approached 
it  with  a  lingering  feeling  that  it  wae  a  good 
place  to  keep  away  from,  but  distance  does  not 
always  lend  enchantment  to  the  view  and  our 
visit  has  compelled  a  reconstruction  of  precon¬ 
ceived  opinions.  We  found  it  an  attractive 
summer  resort  with  beautiful  villas  occupied 
by  wealthy  Canadians,  and  public  officials,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Governor  General  of  the  Provinces. 
Pure  air,  fine  bathing,  boating,  fishing,  and  a 
restful  life  give  the  place  a  ebarm  and  repose 
that  make  it  a  veritable  summer  Paradise. 

The  St.  Lawrence  at  this  point  is  a  mighty 
river,  eighteen  miles  in  width,  with  eighteen 
feet  tide.  Caouina,  five  miles  from  Riviere  de 
Loup,  is  known  as  the  Newportof  the  Dominion, 
the  summer  retreat  of  the  most  fashionable  of 
the  social  world.  Looking  out  far  over  the  green 
translucent  water  of  this  mighty  river,  the  soul 
is  filled  with  an  awe  and  silence  that  is  inde¬ 
scribable. 

We  have  been  greatly  impressed  in  our  jour- 
neyings  with  the  many  charming  places,  un¬ 
known  to  the  guide  book  but  admirably  adapted 
for  a  summer  rest,  which  are  acceesible  at  very 
small  expense  by  those  whose  exchequer  will 
not  stand  the  drain  of  a  trip  to  Europe;  and  we 
venture  two  or  three  suggestions  which  may  be 
filed  away  to  be  used  possibly  next  summer  by 
some  of  our  readers.  The  fare  from  Boston  to- 
Hawksbury  and  return  is  only  $15;  state  room 
from  $2  to  $5;  dinner,  75  cents;  supper  and 
breakfast,  50  cents.  Fare  from  Hawkstiury  to 
Baddeck  and  return,  $5.  Good  board  can  be 
secured  in  the  neighborhood  of  Baddeck  at  $4 
to  $5  per  week.  No  day  during  our  journeyings 
through  the  Provincee,  has  the  temperature  beea 
above  66  degrees  and  the  ozone  of  the  pure  at¬ 
mosphere  gives  food  a  relish  that  reminds  us- 
of  our  boyhood  appetite. 

But  our  boat  is  at  the  dock  and  we  are  bood 
steaming  across  the  wide  St.  Lawrence  to  Tad- 
ousac,  the  earliest  settlement  made  on  thie  coble- 
river.  Jacques  Cartier  visited  this  place  in 
1526,  and  it  soon  became  an  important  post  for 
the  French  fur  traders.  It  was  also  the  pivotal 
home  of  French  Catholic  missions  in  Canada. 
We  visited  a  quaint  little  basilica  200  years  old, 
where  every  visitor  is  expected  to  replenish  the 
exchequer  of  the  faithful  by  a  generous  contri¬ 
bution.  Its  ancient  bell  has  rung  out  the  old 


INTER-ST.kTE  FAIR  AT  TRENTDN,  SEPTEMBER 
27.  28,  29.  30.  and  OCTOBER  1. 

The  great  Inter-Sia'e  Fair  at  Trenton  grows  more  ex¬ 
tensive  and  Importmt  each  recurring  y*-ar.  and  the  ex¬ 
hibition  to  be  held  on  September  27,  28.  29,  30  and  Octo¬ 
ber  1  promises  to  be  unusuallv  comprehensive  and  at 
tractive.  Everv  deparimenr.  will  be  replete  with  inter¬ 
esting  and  instruc.ive  di^lays  The  blooded  stuck  ex¬ 
hibit  will  be  particularly  fine,  and  the  daily  programme 
of  races  contains  the  speediest  classes  obtainable.  Cir¬ 
cus  acts  of  rare  merit  and  daring  and  vaudeville  enter¬ 
tainments  of  all  kinds  will  be  presented. 

The  large  purses  offered  in  tne  manifold  exhibits  and 
contests  insure  unusual  efforts  in  the  endeavor  to  prove 
suMriority  in  the  various  departments. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  as  is  its  yearly 
custom,  will  sell  excursion  tickets  on  this  occasion  at 
greatly  reduced  rates  from  stations  within  a  wide  ra¬ 
dius,  and  special  trains  over  the  New  York,  Belvidere 
and  Amboy  Divisions  will  be  run  through  to  the  {/rounds. 
The  tracks  of  this  comi  any  run  direct  to  tue  Fair 
Grounds,  thus  avoiding  street-car  transfer,  and  are  the 
only  ones  within  three  miles.  The  management  of  the 
Fair  has  put  forth  extraordinary  efforts  to  make  this 
year's  exhibition  the  greatest  ever  given. 


Any  one  having  money  to  send  by  mall.  In  small  or 
large  amounts,  t^ll  discover  that  Dollar  Checks  satisfy 
ail  the  requirements.  No  more  need  to  send  postage 
stamps,  coin,  or  money  orders  for  small  or  odd  amounts. 
Dollar  Checks  can  be  drawn  for  one  cent  and  upward. 
Postoffice  Money  Orders  need  not  be  bought  now.  Dol¬ 
lar  Checks  do  Rway  with  the  ne’esslty  of  going  a  dis¬ 
tance  to  the  postoffice,  waiting  in  a  line,  and  getting  a 
money  order  which  nine  nut  of  ten  people  do  not  know 
how  or  where  to  sign.  Besides,  money  orders  are  not 
negotiable;  Dollar  Checks  can  be  endorsed  to  any  order, 
or  to  bearer,  and  be  used  by  many.  Bank",  which  are 
frequently  called  npon  to  issue  small  checks  to  custom¬ 
ers  as  a  favor,  will  be  spared  the  annoyance  by  keeping 
a  supply  of  Dollar  Checks.  They  are  issned  by  Unltea 
States  Cheque  Bank.  Ltd.,  40  and  42  Wall  Street,  and  are> 
guaranteed  by  the  Bank  of  New  York. 
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year  and  rung  in  the  new  for  more  than  three 
centuries. 

The  River  Saguenay  is  810  miles  long,  pour¬ 
ing  its  dark  waters  through  a  tremendous  chasm 
cut  through  the  very  heart  of  towering  moun¬ 
tains.  It  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  remarka¬ 
ble  rivers  of  America.  The  lower  portion  is  a 
dark,  gloomy  fjord,  flanked  on  either  side  by  a 
cuccession  of  peaks  and  precipices  whose  solemn 
grandeur  fills  the  tourist  with  surprise  and 
awe.  The  river  varies  in  width  all  the  way 
from  one-half  to  two  and  one  half  miles.  Its 
silence  is  unbroken.  Not  a  solitary  human 
being  is  visible  and  but  for  an  occasional  white 
whale  no  sign  of  animal  life  comes  within  the 
range  of  our  vision.  Capes  Trinity  and  Eter¬ 
nity  are  most  striking  points  on  the  Saguenay. 
The  former  is  a  naked  wall  of  granite  standing 
up  sheer  above  the  dark  water,  its  towering  top 
covered  with  pines  against  which  are  outlined  a 
cross  and  gilded  statue  of  the  virgin.  The 
fiteamer  sails  close  in  to  this  awful  giaut,  giving 
enthusiastic  tourists  the  opportunity  of  throw¬ 
ing  stones  in  the  vain  effort  to  hit  the  monster 
rock.  Four  wonderful  echoes  of  the  steamer’s 
whistle  can  be  distinctly  heard  far  away  in  the 
distance. 

Chicoutimi  is  located  on  a  river  of  the  same 
came,  which  falling  500  feet  in  eighteen  miles, 
becomes  an  important  tributary  of  the  Sague¬ 
nay.  The  night  trip  up  the  St.  Lawrence  to 
Quebec  has  very  little  to  interest  the  tourist 
beyond  the  study  of  the  various  phases  of  life  in 
the  mixed  character  of  the  passengers.  We  soon 
discover  that  French  is  the  language  most 
spoken,  yet  we  Americans  are  not  forgotten,  as 
the  menu  is  printed  in  both  languages.  The 
evening  concert  was  excellent,  and  we  may  say 
in  passing,  that  the  steamers  of  the  Richelieu 
Navigation  Company  on  the  entire  route  up 
the  Saguenay  and  on  to  Toronto  are  first  class, 
meals  and  service  excellent,  and  the  officers  are 
courteous  gentlemen. 

Two  days  at  the  Hotel  Victoria  gave  us  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  determine  how  much  or  little  Quebec 
had  grown  since  our  first  visit  forty- four  years 
■ago.  It  is  one  of  the  most  unique  cities  on  the 
continent,  nearly  150  years  old.  Its  command¬ 
ing  position  should  have  made  it  a  city  of  250,- 
<XX),  while  at  the  present  time  it  cannot  claim 
more  than  100,000.  The  architecture  is  non- 


A  Good  Book  for  Sunday-Schools 
'^^and  Christian  Endeavorers 

Rky.  Charles  M.  Sheldon’s  latest 
and  most  striking  social  story : 

In  fiis  Steps. 

Voicing  the  new  movement  for  service  among  the 
neglected  classes. 

An  unnsnal  amount  of  interest  has  been  manifested  in 
this  story  daring  its  progress  as  a  serial  in  the  columns 
of  The  Advance,  shown  oy  great  quantities  of  letters 
from  all  parts  of  the  country,  most  of  which  have  been 
to  urge  its  publication  in  book  form. 

The  application  of  the  searching  test 

“  WHAT  WOULD  JESUS  DO?”  ^ 

to  every  action  of  life,  which  the  author  believes  would 
revolutionize  both  the  religious  and  the  business  world, 
has  deeply  stirred  thought  and  action  among  the  young 
and  old  upon  the  subject  of  Christian  conduct.  An  im¬ 
portant  truth  is  pressed  home  by  means  of  a  dramatic 
otory.  Already  Christian  Endeavor  Societies  have  taken 
the  pledge  which  produced  such  a  striking  change  in 
the  ministry  of  Henry  MaxwelL 

Among  Sunday-schools  and  Christian  Endeavor  So¬ 
cieties,  as  well  as  among  the  older  church  members,  the 
book  may  well  be  circulated  to  produce  a  thoughtful 
type  of  Christian  service. 

Its  message  upon  the  subject  of 

TEMPERANCE 

Is  of  startling  force  and  alms  straight  at  the  conscience 
of  every  Christian  citizen. 

It  Is  the  first  story  to  make  effective  use  of  the  new 
SOCIAL  SETTLEMENT 
movement,  the  object  and  occupation  of  which  is  graph¬ 
ically  set  forth. 

Sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price.  Cloth,  $1.00;  paper, 
26  cents.  _ 
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215  Had  Ison  Atreet,  Chicago. 


8  A  t  Beeurlty  8* 

''X  TourmonMc 
/oft  by  best  ESI 
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Beeurlty  Safe  as  Oovemment  Bonds. 

can  surely  earn  it.  Can  prove 

_ utern  banks.  Rob’t  E.  Stra- 

I.,  Eaultable  Bulldinc,  Boston. 


deacript  in  character,  a  strange  medley  of  lofty 
spires,  rising  high  above  squatty  little  houses 
crowded  into  narrow,  irregular  streets ;  but  the 
citadel  and  fortifications  erected  in  1820  are 
imposing.  On  our  former  visit  the  citadel  was 
a  formidable  fortress,  manned  by  1,000  English 
soldiers.  Everything  was  in  perfect  condition, 
while  at  present  there  is  only  a  small  squad  of 
Canadian  militia,  and  the  whole  citadel  presents 
a  sort  of  shabby  genteel  appearance,  interesting, 
however,  for  its  historic  memories  of  the  death 
of  Montgomery,  Wolfe,  Montcalm,  and  the  fear¬ 
ful  conflict  on  the  Plains  of  Abraham.  The 
Parliament  Building  and  City  Hall  are  new  and 
this  modern  architecture  is  in  strange  contrast 
to  the  many  old  public  buildings.  The  Chateau 
Frontenac  has  a  most  commanding  site  and  is 
the  rendezvous  of  tourists  who  are  drawn  hither 
by  the  pleasure  of  summer  travel  or  the  delights 
of  the  mid  winter  carnival.  At  this  time  the 
whole  Dominion  is  wild  with  enthusiasm  in 
welcoming  home  from  the  Jubilee  celebration 
their  Premier.  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier.  Having 
touched  in  his  absence  the  hand  of  England’s 
gracious  sovereign,  and  been  dignified  by  the 
acceptance  of  a  gold  medal  from  the  Cobden 
Club,  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  should  receive 
400  miles  of  enthusiastic  welcome  from  every 
littU  hamlet,  from  Father  Point  to  Quebec  As 
we  looked  into  Sir  Wilfrid’s  cheerful  face  and 
remembered  that  he  was  no  titled  lord,  but  one 
of  Nature’s  noblemen  who  had  worked  his  way 
into  prominence  from  a  lowly  parentage,  bearing 
in  his  heart  the  lofty  purpose  of  caring  for  the 
rights  of  the  poorest  and  the  lowliest,  we 
could  not  restrain  our  enthusiasm ;  we  ear¬ 
nestly  hope  that  a  life  which  has  already 
achieved  so  much  for  his  country  may  be  pro 
longed  for  many  years. 

A  night  trip  from  Quebec  brought  us  to  Mon¬ 
treal.  After  a  ride  to  the  Outlook  on  the  moun¬ 
tain  and  a  hurried  visit  to  the  church  of  Notre 
Dame,  we  again  found  ourselve<>  in  the  midst  of 
a  pleasant  company  on  one  of  the  fine  steamers 
of  the  Richelieu  Navigation  Company,  entering 
the  first  of  the  twenty  three  Locks,  which  form 
a  part  of  the  forty  six  miles  of  canals  which 
have  been  constructed  to  make  a  safe  passage 
around  the  rapids  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  When 
we  think  of  the  millions  of  English  capital  that 
have  been  expended  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
in  the  construction  of  railroads,  canals,  and 
other  public  works  which  have  never  paid  inter¬ 
est  or  dividends,  we  are  not  surprised  at  the 
intense  loyalty  of  her  Majesty’s  subjects.  It 
is  the  only  return  that  it  is  possible  for  Cana¬ 
dians  to  make,  and  when  we  consider  England’s 
desire  to  retain  a  firm  commercial  foothold  on 
this  continent,  perhaps  the  purchase  price  is 
not  too  great  after  all. 

In  the  distance  we  see,  near  Brockville,  an 
unpretentious  little  church  which  has  an  impor¬ 
tant  place  in  the  annals  of  Methodism,  for  there 
rests  Barbara  Heck,  who  was  the  founder  of 
that  great  denomination  in  this  country.  The 
church  is  kept  in  good  order  and  steps  are 
being  taken  to  erect  a  suitable  monument  to  her 
memory.  O.  F.  P. 
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Ministers  and  Churches. 


New  York  Citt. — A  memorial  iu  honor  of  the 
former  pastor  of  the  Broadway  Tabernacle, 
Thirty-fourth  street  and  Sixth  avenue,  was  un¬ 
veiled  at  the  close  of  the  service  on  Sunday 
morning.  It  takes  the  form  of  a  tablet  con¬ 
structed  of  bronze  and  Scotch  granite  brought 
from  the  land  of  his  birth.  The  inscription 
reads  as  fellows:  In  memory  of  William  Mack- 
ergo  Taylor,  D.  D. ,  LL  D. ,  for  twenty  years 
(April  9th.  1872-November  2d,  1892)  the  faith¬ 
ful  and  beloved  pastor  of  this  church,  and  for 
two  years  pastor  emeritus.  He  was  born  in  Kil¬ 
marnock,  Scotland,  October  23d,  1829,  and  died 
in  this  city,  February  6th,  1885.  A  preacher  of 
righteousness.”  The  work  was  executed  by  J. 
and  R.  Lamb  of  this  city. 

Harlem. — Rev.  Maitland  Alexander  of  the 
Harlem  Presbyterian  Church,  will  on  each  Sun¬ 
day  evening  during  October  preach  one  of  a 
series  of  sermons  entitled.  Letters  to  the  Seven 
Churches  of  Asia.” 

Buffalo. — The  Presbytery  of  Buffalo  met  at 
Westfield  on  the  13th  inst..  and,  in  the  absence 
of  the  Moderator  was  opened  with  a  sermon  by 
the  Stated  Clerk.  The  Rev.  Jay  T.  Badgley  was 
chosen  Moderator.  The  following  were  chosen 
as  delegates  to  the  Synod:  Ministers,  William 
Waith,  M.  F.  Trippe,  J.  H.  Ralston.  W.  D. 
Jones,  H.  Ward,  E.  M.  Sharp,  A.  W.  Allen,  W. 
J.  McKittrick ;  elders,  Horace  Briggs,  C.  E. 
Walbridge.  C.  P.  Harris,  J.  A.  Skinner,  J.  W. 
Watkins,  H.  S.  Champlin,  J.  H.  Plumb,  J.  D. 
Blakeley.  Rev  William  J.  McKittrick  was 
chosen  commissioner  to  Auburn  Seminary.  The 

Eastoral  relation  between  Rev.  L.  Van  Schoon- 
oven  and  Bethany  Church  was  dissolved.  Mr. 
Charles  W.  Harris  was  licensed  to  preach  the 
Gospel.  Interesting  reports  of  the  General 
Assembly  were  given  by  both  the  clerical  and 
the  lay  commissioners.  Home  missionary  work 
was  thoroughly  discussed  ,  a  movement  was  begun 
for  a  Young  People’s  convention  at  Buffalo  in 
November;  the  Standing  Rules  were  revised; 
routine  work  was  done;  and  there  was  a  popu¬ 
lar  meeting  on  Tuesday  evening,  at  which  ad¬ 
dresses  were  made  by  Rev.  Messrs.  Holmes  and 
McKittrick.  Park  Church,  Buffalo,  was  chosen 
as  the  place  for  the  spring  meeting.  The  at¬ 
tendance  of  ministers  and  elJers  at  the  meeting 
was  unusually  thin  ;  but  the  weather  was  delight¬ 
ful ;  the  evening  congregations  were  good ;  the 
entertainment  was  excellent  and  cordial ;  and 
the  meeting  on  the  whole  was  very  pleasant 
Stated  Clerk. 

The  Long  Island  Presbvtery  held  its  au¬ 
tumn  meeting  in  Setauket.  The  Rev.  Charles 
E.  Craven  began  the  proceedings  with  a  sermon 
and  prayer.  He  was  succeeded  as  Moderator  by 
the  Rev.  Arthur  Newman.  The  Rev.  Minot  S. 
Morgan  succeeded  himself  as  Temporary  Clerk. 
The  Rev.  Richard  S.  Campbell,  D.D.,  and  Elder 
Gilbert  W.  Raynor  were  thanked  for  their  at¬ 
tendance  and  faithfulness  in  the  last  General 
Assembly.  A  vote  on  the  Assembly's  overtures 
was  postponed  until  next  April.  It  seems  likely 
to  be  in  the  negative.  Delegates  were  elected  to 
the  Synod  of  New  York  to  meet  in  Utica  on  the 
nineteenth  of  October  next:  Rev.  Messrs.  Arthur 
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Newman,  William  H.  Littell,  Minot  S.  Morgan ; 
Elders  Jesse  D.  Hawkins,  Elkanah  Q,  ^binson, 
Marcus  E.  Qriffin,  Alternatse,  Rev,  ‘  Messrs. 
Frederick  V.  Frisbif,  Charles  E.  Craven, 
Clarence  Qeddes:  Elders  Grosvenor  C.  Adams, 
Thomas  W.  Williams,  Samuel  N.  Davis.  The 
Rev.  Clarence  H.  Wilson  reported  on  the  Synod’s 
proposed  plan  of  aid.  The  report  was  accepted 
ana  ordered  to  be  sent  to  the  Synod’s  committee 
on  the  subject.  An  appropriate  Minute  was 
adopted  on  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Hamilton  B, 
Holmes,  who  was  highly  esteemed  and  greatly 
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Messrs.  Charles  E.  Craven,  Charles  O.  Gray, 
and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Richard  S.  Campbell.  The 
next  stated  meeting  will  be  held  in  Cu^i^ue. 

Pknii  Yah. — Rev.  H.  M.  Morey  will  close  his 
work  of  supply  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Peon  Yan,  New  York,  September  26th,  and  be¬ 
gin  a  special  meeting  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Port  Huron,  Michigan,  October  3d. 
Letters  in  regard  to  evangelistic  work  for  the 
winter  will  reach  him  if  directed  to  Ypsilanti, 
Michigan. 

Sarahao  Lake. — The  Presbyterian  Church 
here  has  just  become  vacant  in  consequence  of 
the  long  continued  illness  of  its  pastor,  the 
Rev.  William  Armitage  Beardslee,  who  has  been 
forced  to  seek  a  change  of  climate.  Mr.  Beards¬ 
lee  has  gone  to  the  home  of  his  father,  the  Rev. 
J.  W  Beardslee,  D.D.,  at  Holland,  Michigan. 

Youngstowh. — Dedication  Services. — The  ded¬ 
ication  services  of  the  reconstructed  house  of 
worship  of  the  First  Preeb>terian  Church  of 
Youngstown,  New  York,  began  on  Sunday,  Sep¬ 
tember  lOth,  and  were  continued  through  the 
week  with  services  on  Wednesday  and  Friday 
evenings.  On  Sunday  morning  the  jpastor 
preache  1  a  sermon  from  Ps.  xlviii.  12,  13.  In 
the  evening  of  the  same  day,  the  Rev.  Edward 
Snyder,  a  former  pastor,  preached  from  Ps. 
Ixxziv.  1  4.  On  W^nesday  evening  a  reunion 
of  the  church  was  held  and  the  roll  was  called, 
the  members  answering  to  their  names  as  in  a 
Christian  Endeavor  consecration  meeting.  The 
Rev.  Edward  Snyder  made  an  address.  Letters 
were  read  from  absent  members  and  from  former 
members  unable  to  be  present ;  also  from  a  for¬ 
mer  pastor  and  the  young  men  who  have  gone 
from  this  church  into  the  ministry.  After  the 
religious  services,  the  congregation  repaired  to 
the  basement  where  refreshments  were  served, 
and  a  social  hour  closed  the  exercises  of  the  eve¬ 
ning.  Friday  evening,  September  10th,  being 
the  sixtieth  anniversary  of  the  dedication  of  the 
old  building,  was  the  time  chosen  for  the  dedi- 
caton  proper.  The  Rev.  B.  M.  Nyce,  pastor  of 
the  Pirst  Presbyterian  Church  of  Lockport,  and 
Moderator  of  the  Presbytery  of  Niagara,  pre¬ 
sided,  and  in  a  short  address  present^  to  the 
people  the  congratulations  of  Presbytery.  The 
invocation  was  offered  by  the  Rev.  Frank  L. 
Wemett  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
The  Rev.  William  J.  McKittrick  of  Buffalo 
preached  an  able  and  forcible  sermon  from  John 
xiii.  17,  “If  ye  know  these  things,  happy  are 
ye  if  ye  do  ^em. ’’  The  pastor  offered  the 
prayer  of  dedication,  in  the  absence  of  the  Rev. 
iMward  Snyder  to  whom  that  part  of  the  service 
had  been  assigned.  After  the  rendering  of  an 
anthem  by  the  choir,  Elder  Jonas  Brown  of 
Lockport,  for  many  years  an  efficient  Elder  in 
this  church,  was  calM  to  the  platform  and  made 
a  short  address.  The  service  then  closed  with 
the  celebration  of  the  Lord’s  Supper,  at  which 
a  handsome  communion  service  presented  to  the 
church  by  Mrs.  Badgley  and  her  sister,  Mrs. 
Burge,  in  memory  of  their  parents.  Elder  David 
Burge  and  wife,  was  used  for  the  first  time. 
One  of  the  remarkable  features  of  this  occasion 
was  the  fact  that  five  persons  attended  the  ser¬ 
vices,  who  were  present  sixty  years  ago  at  the 
dedication  of  the  old  edifice.  There  were  also 
others  who  have  been  connected  with  the  church 
since  1841  or  1842,  when  a  remarkable  revival 
swept  the  town  like  a  whirlwind.  The  old 
frame  church,  which  had  become  dilapidated 
beyond  repair  by  its  sixty  years  of  constant  use. 
has  been  entirely  rebuilt  at  a  cost  of  about  eight 
thousand  dollars,  nearly  all  of  which  has  been 
paid,  and  the  remainder  provided  for.  So 
thorough  has  been  the  remodeling,  that  although 
much  of  the  old  framework  was  used,  it  would 
never  be  suspected.  The  result  is  one  of  the 
handsomest  and  most  convenient  rural  churches 
in  the  Presbytery.  Crop  failures  together  with 
the  prevailing  depression  in  business  made  it 
a  difficult  undertaking  to  carry  through  this 
building  enterprise.  But  now  that  the  task  is 
complete,  none  regret  the  sacrifice  it  has  neces¬ 
sitated. 

BROWHVILI.E. — At  the  communion  service  held 
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in  the  Brownville  Presbyterian  Church  on  Sun¬ 
day,  September  12th,  four  were  received  into  the 
membership  of  the  church ;  three  on  confession 
of  faith  and  one  by  letter.  Three  children 
were  baptized.  The  church  is  in  a  prosperous 
condition  and  the  work  is  going  on  very  favora¬ 
bly.  Sunday  marked  the  second  year  of  the  pas¬ 
torate  of  Rev.  Ward  C.  Peabody. 

Albany — Pastor  Whitaker  of  the  First  Church 
resumed  his  duties  on  Sunday,  September  12th. 
The  month  of  August  was  spent  in  England, 
chiefly  in  looking  up  the  “historic  Johns’’ 
it  would  appear,  from  a  circular  letter  addressed 
to  his  congregation  and  dated  London,  August 
31et:  “Your  pastor  has  searched  in  places  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  Pilgrims  and  Puritans  of  New 
England;  has  visited  homes  of  authors  whose 
pens  have  influenced  religious  life  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic;  has  paused  in  neighborhoods 
which  cherish  the  names  of  men  famous  in 
many  flelds  of  human  history.  There  he  has 
thought  of  John  Cabot,  in  Bristol ;  John  Rob¬ 
inson,  at  Gainsborough;  John  Alden,  at 
Plymouth;  John  Catlin,  at  Boston;  John  Har¬ 
vard,  at  Cambridge ;  John  Davenport,  at  Coven¬ 
try;  John  Winthrop,  in  Suffolk;  John  Endicott, 
in  Dorset;  John  Bunyan,  at  Elstow  and  Bed¬ 
ford  ;  John  Wesley,  at  Epworth ;  John  Newton, 
at  Olney.  Other  days  gave  glimpses  connected 
with  John  Milton,  John  Fox,  John  Howe,  John 
Kitto  and  John  Howard.’’ 

Leave  of  Absence. — The  Rev.  Charles  A. 
Richmond  of  the  Madison  Avenue  Church  has 
been  for  some  time  suffering  from  insomnia, 
which  his  vacation  did  not  relieve,  and  his 
congregation  has  given  him  leave  of  absence  till 
June  1st.  The  time  will  be  spent  abroad  in 
places  favorable  for  rest  and  cure.  Mr.  Rich 
mond’s  exertions  in  building  the  new  church 
have  told  upon  a  constitution  not  too  robust. 
The  Rev,  W.  R.  Terrett,  D.D. ,  of  Hamilton  Col¬ 
lege  will  supply  the  pulpit  in  Mr.  Richmond’s 
absence.  W.  H.  C. 

Wathbville. — Rev.  Charles  S.  Barrett  has 
accepted  a  call  to  the  pastorate  of  the  church  at 
Waterville,  Presbytery  of  Utica. 

Dana  W.  Bigelow,  S.  C. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Camden. — The  Calvary  Presbyterian  Christian 
Endeavor  Socieiy  of  Camden,  New  Jersey,  have 
adopted  a  bicycle  pledge,  which  contains  a 
promise  to  ride  a  wheel  on  Sunday  only  as  it 
may  honor  the  Master,  and  as  the  rider  believes 
He  would  have  him  to  do.  Signatures  to  the 
pledge  from  other  members  of  the  Camden  Union 
have  been  obtained,  and  the  pledge  is  meeting 
with  favor. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Philadelphia. — Wise  Words  to  Teachers. — 
The  Hollond  Church  Reminder  for  this  month 
indicates  a  vieorous  resumption  of  church  work. 
This  church  is  one  of  the  leading  centres  of  re 
ligious  activity  in  the  southern  portion  of  the 
city.  It  has  a  membership  of  1,200,  and  a  total 
Sabbath  school  constituency  of  above  1, 400.  The 
mid-summer  attendance  is  of  course,  not  so 


large.  We  notice  that  it  was  down  to  .342  od 
Sunday,  August  22d.  The  following,  over  the- 
initials  “H.  A.  W. ’’  is  pat  for  Hollond,  and  all 
other  of  our  Sunday  school  teachers,  as  they 
return  from  their  vacations  and  resume  work  r 
If  a  scholar  has  strayed  away,  go  after  him,  eav» 
this  writer — adding  what  is  must  true— “Notn- 
ing  so  wins  the  heart  as  to  feel  that  some  one- 
takes  a  personal  interest  in  us.’’  He  continues i 

2.  Determine  that  you  will  have  something  help¬ 
ful  to  give  your  class  every  Sunday.  Let  us  get 
out  of  our  heads  that  we  do  scholars  a  favor  by¬ 
coming— the  privilege  is  ours  of  saying  helpful, 
living  words.  Our  responsibility  is  great  for 
the  standards  and  ideals  instilled  into  their 
hearts.  Let  us  keep  the  standards  high.  If 
they  think  a  man  is  to  be  respected  and  hon¬ 
ored  for  what  he  has,  rather  than  for  what  he- 
is,  they  are  on  the  wrong  track.  One  would 
think  sometimes  to  look  about  the  world  that 
the  greatest  ambition  in  life  is  to  make  a 
splurge,  to  be  conspicuous,  to  be  expensively 
dressed.  Surely  there’s  no  better  place  to  teach, 
the  laws  of  common  honesty,  common  sense,  and 
common  duty,  than  in  the  Sunday  school  class. 

3.  Get  your  class  in  good  working  shape. 

Secure  a  sufficient  supply  of  Bibles  and  hymn 
books.  If  you  haven’t  enough,  ask  for  them. 
An  early  attempt  will  be  made  to  supply  every 
class  thoroughly.'  What  a  flne  thing  it  would  b» 
if  the  whole  school  read  from  the  Bible  instead 
of  the  lesson  leaf!  4.  Aim  directly  to  bring- 
your  scholars  into  the  church — not  simply  with 
the  idea  that  it  is  saving  them  for  the  next 
world,  but  with  the  purpose  of  saving  them  and 
their  work  for  this  world  also.  The  more  we 
see  of  life,  the  shallower  it  is  unless  it  is  guided 
by  some  high  controlling  aim.  The  current  of 
young  life  passing  through  Hollond,  if  properly 
directed,  will  be  a  mighty  force  for  good.  Let 
us  size  up  to  it !  5.  Don’t  be  a  kicker — inwardly 
or  outwardly.  Enter  heartily  into  all  the  work 
of  the  school.  Don’t  feel  that  the  burden  is  all 
on  you,  or  that  ^ou  have  some  patent  method 
that  excels  all  others.  We  watched  a  professional 
ball  club  the  other  day — their  team  work,  or  the- 
way  they  pulled  together,  was  what  brought 
victory.  That  must  be  the  way  we  must  pile- 
victory  upon  victory  in  order  to  do  the  best  we 
are  capable  of.  Now,  then,  all  together ;  the 
work  is  before  us !  H.  A.  W. 

The  Presbytery  op  Chester  met  in  the  old 
Fagg’s  Manor  Church.  Dr  F.  S.  Crawford 
preached  and  was  succeeded  as  Moderator  by 
Rev.  W.  R.  Huston  of  Clifton  Heights.  The 
Hazleton  Church,  Presbytery  of  Lehigh,  renewed 
its  request  for  the  pastoral  services  of  Rev, 
Robert  B.  Jack,  only  a  few  months  ago  installed 
pastor  at  New  London.  Mr.  Jack  is  a  son  of  the 
former  pastor  of  the  Hazleton  Church.  His 
mother  and  sisters  reside  there,  and  the  congre 
gation  feel  that  he  is  the  proper  one  to  carry  its 
work  forward.  After  a  full  consideration  of  the 
matter,  by  a  vote  of  32  to  24,  the  call  was  placed 
in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Jack  and  he  signified  his 
acceptance  of  it  and  was,  after  ^ing  released 
from  New  London,  dismissed  to  the  Presbytery 
of  Lehigh.  The  Hazleton  Church,  while  much 
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stronger  than  that  at  Nejr  London,  is  disturbed 
by  divisions,  which  it  was  urged  only  Mr.  Jack 
can  reconcile.  The  call  extended  by  the  Atglen 
Ohurch  to  Mr.  John  B.  Rendall,  Jr.,  was  ap¬ 
proved.  The  pastoral  relation  of  Rev.  William 
C.  Brown  with  the  Second  Church  of  West  Ches¬ 
ter  was  dissolved.  Presbytery  adjourned  to  meet 
at  Lincoln  University  on  the  second  Tuesday  of 
October,  at  11  A.M.  One  of  the  pleasing  inci¬ 
dents  of  the  meeting  in  this  church  organized 
158  years  ago,  was  the  presentation  to  Presby¬ 
tery,  by  the  raster  of  the  church,  ]^v.  Joseph 
L.  Polk,  Ph.D.,  of  a  gavel  whose  ^mmer  was  a 
cross  section  cut  from  a  limb  of  the  oak  tree 
under  which  Whitfield  stood  when  he  addressed, 
very  near  this  church,  an  audience  of  15,000  peo¬ 
ple.  The  handle  was  from  a  piece  of  the  wood 
of  the  first  Page’s  Manor  Church,  and  the 
wedge  securing  the  handle  to  the  hammer,  was 
a  splinter  from  the  old  pulpit 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

The  Pbesbvtkrt  of  South  Dakota  met  in 
Canistota,  September  14th.  Rev.  C.  E.  Sharp 
was  chosen  moderator,  and  Revs.  E,  S.  Evans 
and  A.  Gertsch  tem^rary  clerks.  Rev.  J. 
Cairns  Cram  was  dismissed  to  Saginaw  Presby¬ 
tery.  Rev.  C.  S.  Vincent.  M.I).,  was  receiv^ 
from  Fargo  Presbytery,  his  name  to  be  duly 
enrolled  when  his  credentials  reach  the  stated 
clerk.  Rev.  C.  H.^  French.  Rev.  Robert 
Christison  was,  at  his  own  request  placed  on 
the  retired  list  with  honor,  and  suitable  and 
appreciative  mention.  He  is  just  now  at  the 
ripe  age  of  seventy-four,  ceasing  active  service. 
The  Emanuel  German  Church  was  endorsed  for 
aid  from  the  Board  of  Church  Erection,  to  the 
amount  of  five  hundred  dollars,  they  having 
recently  lost  their  house  of  worship  by  fire.  The 
report  on  systematic  beneficence  extended  over 
the  past  five  years  and  showed  that  this  Presby 
tery  has  in  that  time  contributed  exactly  ten 
thousand  dollars  to  the  beneficent  work  of  the 
church,  and  at  an  average  of  over  one  dollar  and 
a  half  a  year  for  each  church  member.  This 
Presbytery  rather  leads  the  Synod  in  systematic 
beneficence.  The  report  will  be  printed  and  dis¬ 
tributed  among  the  churches.  The  popular 
meeting  on  Wednesday  evening  was  addressed 
by  the  Synodical  missionary,  and  by  the  Sun 
day-school  missionary,  B.  H.  Grant.  Presby¬ 
tery  adjourned  to  meet  at  the  call  of  the  modera¬ 
tor  on  the  floor  of  Synod. 

NEBRASKA. 

The  Presbytery  of  Omaha  held  its  fall  ses¬ 
sion  in  the  Blackbird  Hills  Church,  which  is 
one  of  the  two  Indian  churches  under  the  care 
of  Rev.  William  A.  Galt.  Rev.  Edwin  Aston  suc¬ 
ceeded  Dr.  Wheeler  as  moderator.  The  chief 
interest  of  the  session  centered  in  the  work 
which  IS  being  done  among  the  Omaha  Indians, 
with  whom  the  meeting  was  held.  Many  of 
them  attended  the  meeting,  representing  all 
ages,  from  infants  in  their  mothers’  arms  to  a 
venerable  dame,  said  to  be  111  years  old.  Four 
of  them  addres^  the  Presbytery,  Judge  Chase, 
a  lawyer,  and  Miss  Tallchief  speaking  in  ex¬ 
cellent  English,  and  John  Webster,  an  elder  in 
the  church  and  Ezra  Fremont  speaking  through 
an  interpreter.  Mrs.  Didock,  also  an  Indian, 
who  is  a  lady  of  refined  manners  and  havira  a 
perfect  command  of  our  language.  Mrs.  Galt 
was  called  on  and  delighted  the  Presbytery  with 
her  earnest  words.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Galt  are  con¬ 
secrate  in  their  work,  and  are  greatly  beloved 
by  the  j^ple  to  whom  they  have  given  their 
lives.  Rev.  W.  T.  Findlay,  missionary  in  charge 
of  similar  work  among  the  Winnebago  Indians, 
whose  land  joins  the  Omahas  on  the  north,  also 
spoke  at  the  evening  meeting.  Mr.  D.  D.  Me 
Arthur,  superintendent  of  the  government  school 
work,  read  a  paper  setting  forth  his  impression 
of  the  benefits  which  have  been  conferred  upon 
the  tribe  by  the  missionary  work  which  had 
been  done  in  former  years,  but  which  is  no 
longer  sustained  by  our  Board.  The  members 
of  Presbytery  were  so  well  pleased  with  the  paper 
that  they  requested  it  for  publication.  A  cor¬ 
dial  vote  of  thanks  was  extended  the  pastor  and 
hie  family.  Superintendent  McArthur  and  other 
friends  who  by  their  generous  hoepitalitv  made 
the  meeting  of  Presbytery  one  long  to  be  held  in 
pleasant  remembrance. 

MICHIGAN. 

Kalamazoo  Presbytery. -—The  fall  meeting 
was  held  in  Schoolcroft.  Michigan,  where  the 
people  are  rejoicing  in  their  new  sanctuary  and 
peonage  and  newly  ordained  pastor.  The  mod 
erator.  Dr.  Gray  of  Kalamazoo,  preached  the 
opening  sermon.  Rev  E.  A.  Hoffman  of  Bos 
tOT  Harbor  was  the  new  moderator,  acceptable 
alike  in  leading  the  business  and  the  song  ser 
vice.  Rev.  Samuel  Miller  Davie,  D.D..  presi¬ 
dent  of  Michigan  Female  Seminary  in  Kalama¬ 
zoo,  was  received  by  certificate  from  Pittsburg 


COULD  NOT  EAT. 

A  Woman’s  Strong  Constitution  Wrecked.  Effects 
of  a  Treacherous  Disease.  '  A 
Wonderful  Cure. 


From  the  BtiUeHn,  Monroe,  La. 


Mrs.  Stephen  Robbins  is  the  wile  of  a  prominent 
farmer  living  on  a  large  and  well-kept  plantation 
jnst  at  the  edge  of  Monroe,  La.  They  have  resided 
in  this  community  but  two  years,  having  moved 
here  from  Illinois.  The  change  was  made  for  the 
benefit  of  Mrs.  Robbins*  health,  her  physicians  hav 
ing  advised  her  that  it  was  the  only  hope  of  her  ever 
regaining  her  lost  health. 

“Three  years  ago  this  last  winter,”  said  Mrs.  Rob 
bins,  “I  was  very  sick  with  that  most  treacherous 
disease,  the  grippe.  I  had  a  very  severe  time  with 
it,  but  was  able  to  get  out  after  being  confined  to 
my  home  several  weeks.  I  think  I  went  out  too 
soon,  for  I  immediately  contracted  a  cold  and  had  a 
relapse,  which  is  a  common  occurrence  with  that 
disease.  For  several  more  weeks  I  was  confined  to 
the  house;  and  after  this  I  did  not  fully  recover  uo- 
til  recently.  1  was  able  to  get  out  again,  but  I  was 
quite  a  different  woman. 

“My  former  strong  constitution  was  wrecked, 
and  I  was  a  dwindling  mass  of  skin  and  bones.  My 
blood  was  thin  and  1  had  grown  pale  and  sallow. 
My  lungs  were  so  affected  that  I  thought  I  was  go¬ 
ing  into  consumption.  During  my  illness  I  had  lost 
thirty  pounds  in  weight.  1  tried  to  regain  my 
strength  and  former  gM>d  health  by  trying  different 
medicines  and  physicians,  but  nothing  seemed  to 
hePp  me.  Mv  appetite  was  gone,  and  when  I  ate  the 
food  it  would  not  stay  on  my  stomach. 

“The  only  thing  my  physician  said  for  me  to  do 
was  to  take  a  change  of  climate,  and  on  his  advice  I 
came  here.  At  first  I  seemed  benefited,  but  to  my 
sorrow  it  proved  to  be  only  temporary,  and  in  a  few 
months  I  was  in  my  former  condition.  The  color 
had  left  my  cheeks,  I  had  no  energy,  and  life  was  a 
misery.  I  bad  become  a  burden  to  myself  and  fam¬ 
ily.  Finally  I  happened  to  read  in  a  newspaper  of 


how  Dr.  Williams’  Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People  had 
effected  a  miraculous  cure  with  the  same  dlseaW 
which  a  neighbor  of  mine  had  in  Illinois. 

“On  the  strength  of  this  te-timonial  I  decided  at 
onoe  to  give  the  medicine  a  trial.  I  accordingly 
sent  for  a  box  of  Dr.  Williams’  Pink  Pills  for  Pale 
People,  and  gave  the  pills  a  thorough  trial.  I  did 
not  iiotic-'  any  change  till  I  had  tried  the  second  box. 
I  was  disoonraged  a  little  with  the  result  of  the  first 
box,  but  knowing  that  I  should  net  eniect  a  sudden 
care  of  such  a  chronic  case  as  mine,  itrled  the  see- 
ond  box  with  the  rrsult  that  I  immediately  began 
getting  better.  I  used  five  boxes  of  these  pills  and 
was  completely  cured,  as  you  see  me  to  day,  weigh¬ 
ing  more  than  ever  b'-fore.’’ 

As  evidence  of  the  truthfulness  of  her  story  Mrs. 
Robbins  volunteered  to  make  the  following  sworn 
statement; 

“I  hereby  affirm  that  the  above  statement  is  every 
word  exact  and  true.” 

“Mrs.  Stephen  Robbins. 

“Monroe,  La.,  March  2,  1897.” 

“Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me,  a  notary  pub¬ 
lic  in  and  for  the  Parish  of  Winn,  State  of  Loubiana, 
this  the  2d  day  of  .March,  1897. 

“Amos  R  Jessups,  Notary  Public.'* 

Dr.  Williams’  Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People  contain, 
in  a  condensed  form,  ali  the  elements  nece&sary  to 
give  new  life  and  richness  to  the  blood  and  n-store 
shattered  nerves.  They  are  also  a  specific  for  trou- 
bbg  peculiar  to  females,  such  as  suppressions.  Irreg¬ 
ularities  and  all  forms  of  weakness.  Th*‘y  build  up 
the  blood,  and  restore  the  glow  of  health  to  pale  snd 
sallow  cheeks.  In  men  they  effect  a  radical  cure  in 
all  cases  arising  from  mental  worry,  overwork  or 
excesses  of  whatever  nature.  Pink  Pills  are  sold  m 
boxes  (never  in  loose  bulk)  at  50  cents  a  box  or  six 
boxes  for  12  50.  and  may  be  had  of  all  druggists,  or 
direct  by  mail  from  Dr.  Williams’  Medictue  Ca> 
Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


Presbytery.  Rev.  Owen  J.  Roberts  was  dis¬ 
missed  to  the  Presbytery  of  Flint,  and  Rev.  Lee 
T.  Fisher,  D.D.,  to  the  Baptist  Association  of 
Port  Wayne.  Presbytery  commended  the  good 
work  and  promise  of  its  four  candidates:  Will 
iam  H.  Hall,  who  is  filling  a  three  years’  term 
as  teacher  in  the  Mission  College  of  Beirut, 
Syria ;  Alexander  Corkey  and  Ira  J.  Houston, 
who  labored  through  the  summer  with  the 
churches  of  Hamilton  and  Burr  Oak ;  and  Jesse 
Marhoff,  a  graduate  of  Olivet  College,  just 
received  under  our  care.  The  last  three  now 
pursue  their  studies  in  McCormick  Seminary. 
The  communion  of  the  Lord’s  Supper,  the  re¬ 
ports  of  the  Assembly  commissioners,  the 
addresses  on  Proportionate  Giving,  and  on  the 
Bohemian  Missions  in  Cleveland,  were  of  great 
interest.  Presbytery  appointed  its  annual  meet¬ 
ing  in  April  with  the  White  Pigeon  Church. 
In  connection  witn  Presbytery,  the  Young  Peo 
pie’s  Union  met  on  Wednesday,  and  discussed 
the  relations  of  the  Young  People  to  the  Sun¬ 
day-school,  the  Endeavor  Societies,  the  second 
preaching  service,  Missions  and  Pastor’s  Aid. 
Officers  mr  the  coming  year  were  chosen :  Presi¬ 
dent,  Rev.  C  E.  Thomas  of  Sturgis;  vice  presi¬ 
dent,  Mr,  John  M.  Benjamin  of  White  Pigeon ; 
secretary,  Miss  Belle  Stuart  of  Schoolcroft; 
treasurer,  Mies  Winifred  Copl^  of  Decatur. 

F.  Z.  ^SSITER,  S.  C. 


A  PLAGUE  OF  BUGS. 

Poor  New  Orleans  is  suffering  not  only  from 
the  dread  of  an  epidemic  of  yellow  fever,  which 
subjects  its  citizens  to  all  the  trials  and  annoy¬ 
ances  of  a  strict  quarantine,  but  from  a  plague 
of  bugs  which  the  negroes  call  “the  yellow 
fever  bug,’’  because  it  appeared  the  same  day 
as  the  first  case  of  yellow  fever,  and  in  such 
quantities  that  the  first  night,  a  correspondent 
of  The  Sun  says,  they  actually  drove  people  from 
the  streets.  They  were  an  inch  deep  on  the 
sidewalks,  pelted  passers-by  in  the  face,  clung 
to  their  hair  and  clothing  and  were  in  every  way 
most  annoying. 

The  Commissioner  of  Public  Works  the  fol 


lowing  morning  removed  50,000  bushels  of  bugs 
that  had  been  crushed  under  foot,  or  the  wheels 
of  carts  and  cars.  The  oil  pressed  out  of  them 
bad  soaked  deep  into  the  pavements,  making 
them  slippery  and  giving  out  a  most  offensive 
odor  like  that  of  rank  low  grade  tallow  candles 
that  now  pervades  the  city  from  end  to  end, 
although  the  chemists  are  trying  to  find  some 
way  to  extract  the  oil  and  get  rid  of  the  odor. 
The  expense  of  carting  off  the  dead  bugs  is  very 
great,  as  fresh  swarms  come  every  evening,  asd 
have  to  be  disposed  of  each  morning. 

The  insect  is  known  as  the  Chalepus  trachy- 
pygus,  a  beetle  which  lays  its  eggs  in  the  grass, 
where  they  hatch  into  small  grubs  that  feed 
upon  the  roots  of  various  plants.  They  usually 
remain  in  the  prairies  and  great  stretches  of  sea 
marsh  along  the  Gulf  Coast  southeast  of  New 
Orleans,  where  billions  of  them  are  hatched 
every  year,  but  this  season  a  succession  of  east 
winds  have  blown  the  Gulf  waters  over  the- 
prairies,  and  driven  them  out.  Also  the  many 
birds  that  used  to  live  upon  them  have  been 
killed  off  by  the  hunters  seeking  their  feathers, 
for  there  is  more  to  be  made  now  by  shooting 
birds  for  the  bonnets,  than  in  shooting  ducks, 
snipe  and  other  birds  for  the  table.  After  this 
experience,  the  people  of  New  Orleans  will  be 
ready  to  second  the  efforts  of  the  Audubon  So¬ 
ciety  to  protect  the  birds,  who  have  so  long  pro¬ 
tected  them  from  an  unknown  evil. 


THE  CB088. 

Christ  has  put  the  likeness  of  sinful  man  on 
the  cross,  and  whatever  is  on  the  cross  is  under 
the  curse  of  God.  Whatever  there  is  of  self  in 
us  he  sends  it  to  the  cross.  The  man  who  stands 
alone  beneath  the  cross  of  Calvary  not  only  seas 
Christ’s  atonement  for  bis  sins,  but  be  sees  God. 
—Rev.  Dr.  Meyer. 
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The  Self-Pronouncing  Sunday-School  Teachers'  “Com¬ 
bination"  Bible  is  very  valuable,  and  I  can  heartily 
commend  it. — Rev.  John  Hall,  D.D.,  New  York  City. 


The  paper,  binding  and  type  are  excellent.  An  easy 
combination  of  the  Revised  and  Authorised  versions 
renders  it  a  unique  convenience.— Bishop  John  F.  Hurst, 
D.D.,  LL.D.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Its  comparative  view  of  the  Old  and  Revised  versions 
is  a  most  welcome  feature. — Rev.  Wm.  S.  Hubbell,  D.D. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


W 


Your  “Combination  ”  Bible  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
every  clergyman  and  theological  student.  It  is  a  Com¬ 
mentary,  an  Encyclopedia,  and  a  textual  authority. — 
Rt.  Rev.  William  A.  Leonard,  D.D.,  Bishop,  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


The  combination  of  the  Old  and  New  Versions  reduces 
the  bulk,  and  yet  keeps  the  full  text  of  both  Versions  be¬ 
fore  ns. — Rev.  A.  C.  Dixon,  D.D.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


The  teachers  in  our  Sunday-Schools  cannot  invest  their 
money  any  better  than  in  this  “  Combination  Bible." — 
Rev.  George  C.  Lorlmer,  D.D.,  Boston,  Mass. 


The  “  Combination  "  Self-Prenonncing  S.S.  Teachers' 
Bible  is  a  ne  piiu  ultra.  It  merits  a  front  place  amid 
the  great  number  of  Editions  of  the  Word  of  God.— Rev. 
J.  Glentworth  Butler,  D.D.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


I  appreciate|the!admlrable  features  of  this  “  Combina¬ 
tion  Bible."— Rev.  Charles  H.  Parkhnrst,  D.D.,  New 
York. 


What  an  inestimable  help  such  a  Bible  wouldBhave 
been  to  me  in  my  early  ministry.- Bishop  Cyrus  D.  Foes, 
D.D.,  LL.D..  Philadelphia. 


The  combination  Bible  I  examined,  and  believe  yon 
have  done  a  good  thing  for  Bible  students.  1  shall  use 
it  and  recommend  it.— Hon.  John  Wanamaker,  ExPost- 
master-General. 


Ministers  and  Sunday-School  teachers  have  in  the 
“  Combination  ”  Bible  a  delightful  aid  to  the  study  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures.- Rev.  Esra  K.  Bell,  D.D.,  Cincin¬ 
nati,  Ohio. 


The  apotUeM  unt  forth  to  preach.  ST.  LUKE,  I.  Thehirth  of  John  the  Baptist  foretoid. 


iheir  anbelief  and  hardness  of  heart, 
because*  they  believed  not  them 
which  had  seen  him  after  he  was 
risen. 

16  **  And  he  said  unto  them,  Qo  ye 
into  all  the  world,  Pand  preach  the 
gospel  to  every  creature. 

16  9  He  that  believeth  and  is  bap¬ 
tized  shall  be  saved ;  **  but  he  that 
*'*’  believeth  not  shall  be  damned. 

17  And  these  signs  shall  follow 
them  that  believe;  *In  my  name 
shall  they  cast  out  devils ;  *  they 
shall  spei^  with  new  tongues ; 

18  '‘They  shall  take  up  serpents; 


A.  D.  88.' 


oBUltt.28.18. 
John  15.  lA 
p  Ool.  1.  25. 
q  John  S.  18, 


38. 


and  if  they  drink  any  deadly  thing, 
it  shall  not  hurt  them ;  *  they  shall 
lay  hands  on  the  sick,  and  they  shall 

I'GCOVOl* 

19  K  So  then  **''  v  after  the  Lord  had 
spoken  unto  them,  he  was  *  received 
up  into  heaven,  and  ‘‘sat  *‘*’on  the 
right  hand  of  Qod. 

20  And  they  went  forth,  and 
preached  every  where,  the  Lord 
working  with  them,  ^and  confirm¬ 
ing  the  word  '‘"with  signs  follow¬ 
ing.  Amen. 
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r  John  12.  4A 
t  Luke  10. 17. 
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t  Acts  2.  4; 
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2A51.  a  Pa  UAL  Acts  7. 5A  5  Acts  A  12; 
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THE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO 


SAINT  LUKE. 


CHAPTER  I. 


aHeb.  2.8. 

t  prtfaee  cif  Luke.  eoneeptUmcfJohnthe]  1  ?•  k 

MtipliMtq2l&ando/Chri$L  99  The proph^<^  Sli.t-]  ?  1: 

obAh^  and  of  Jlfory,  coneeming  ChriU.  57 
nativity  ana  etreumeision  of  JoAn.  67  TTfce  Mark  1.  h 

phtcy  ^  Zacfiariat,  John  T7. 

Forasmuch  as  many  have  taken  **’ 

in  hand  to ’’"set  forth  in  xctsii7' 

declaration  of  those  things  which|eAct9i.  i. ' 
are  most  surely  believed  among  us,  {fitefore’the. 


Anno 
Domini  the 
sixth  Ye.ir. 
g  Matt.  2. 1. 
h  I  Chr.  24. 
10, 19. 

Neb.  12.4,17. 
<  Oen.  7.  1 ; 
17.  1. 


unto  ns,  which  ^  fixim  the  beginning 
were  eyewitnesses,  and  ministers  of 
the  word ; 

5  "  It  seemed  good  to  me  also,  hav¬ 

ing  ’■"had  perfect  understanding 
of  all  things  fh>m  the  very  first,  to  I  {'kVn.A  4. 
write  unto  thee  “^in  order,  "most  j^Jb'i.’ if' *■ 
excellent  Thi-Oph'I-liis,  [ 

4  /  That  thou  mightest  know  the 
certainty  ’’"  of  those  things,  wherein 
thou  hast  been  instructed. 

6  T[  rilHERE  was  2  s'  in  the  days  of 

i  HSr'od,  '■"the  king  of  JQ- 
dse'^,  a  certain  priest  named  Z&ch-a>- 
ri'as,  *  of  the  course  of  A-bi'i :  and 
*■"  his  wife  teas  of  the  daughters  of 
Aftr'pn,  and  her  name  voas 
beth. 

6  And  they  were  both  *  righteous 
before  God,  walking  in  all  the  com¬ 
mandments  and  ordinances  of  the 
Lord  blameless. 
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m  Lev.  lA  17 

Rev.  A  5,  A 
n  Ex.  50. 1. 
o  ver.  29. 
Judg.  A  22; 
15.  & 

Dan.  10.  A 
Cb.  2.  9. 
Acts  10.  A 
Rev.  1. 17. 
pver.  60, 6A 
q  ver.  5A 
r  Niim.  6.  5. 
Judg.  15.  4. 
ch.  7.  5A 


7  And  they  had  no  child,  because 
that  E-llg^Qrbbth  was  barren,  and 
they  both  were  now  well  stricken  in 
years. 

8  ’’"  And  it  came  to  pass,  that  while 
he  executed  the  priest’s  office  before 
Qod  *  in  the  order  of  his  course, 

9  According  to  the  custom  of  the 

priest’s  office,  his  lot  was  *  to  ’’"  bum 
incense  when  he  went  into  the  temple 
of  the  Lord.  4* 

10  ’"And  the  whole  multitude  of 
the  people  were  praying  without  at 
the  time  of  incense. 

11  And  there  appeared  unto  him  an 
angel  of  the  Lord  standing  on  the 
right  side  of  "the  altar  of  incense. 

12  And  ’■"when  Z&ch-9rii‘'as  saw 
him,  °  he  was  troubled,  and  fear  fell 
upon  him. 

13  But  the  angel  said  unto  him. 
Fear  not,  Z&ch-grii^as :  ’’"for  thy 
prayer  is  heard ;  and  thy  wife  fi-llg^- 
^bSth  shall  bear  thee  a  son,  and 
Pthon  shalt  call  his  name  JOhn. 

14  And  thou  shalt  have  joy  and 
gladness;  and  9 many  shall  rejoice 
at  his  birth. 

15  For  he  shall  be  great  in  the  sight 
of  the  Lord,  and  ’’"  *■  shall  drink  nei¬ 
ther  wine  nor  strong  drink ;  and  he 


15  the  whole  creation.  16  disbelieveth  shall  be 
condemned.  18  in  no  wise  hurt  them ;  19  the  Lord 
JesuA  after  he  had  spoken  unto  them,  was— down  at 
the  SO  by  tbe  signs  that  followed.  Amen.  1  draw 
up  a  narrative  concerning  those  matters  which  have 
bMn  fulfilled  among  us,  3  traced  tbe  course  of  all 
thinga  aocuiately  from  the  first,  4  oonceming  the 


things  wherein  thou  wastinstructed.  5  (the)— he  had 
a  wife  of  8  Now  it  came  to  pass,  while  he  9  enter 
into  the  temple  of  tbe  Lora  and  bum  incense. 
10  hour  of  19  Zacharias  was  troubled  when  he  saw 
him,  and  fear  13  because  thy  supplieatiou  is  heard, 
15  he  shall  drink  no  wine 


KEY :  The  letters  RV  (mean  Revised  Version)  in  any  verse,  refer  to  corresponding  number  of  verse  at  bottom 
of  page,  where  text  of  Revised  Version  is  given.  The  letters  RO  (mean  omissions  in  Revised  Version)  refer 
reader  to  bottom  of  page,  where  text  omit^  is  printed  in  parenthesis. 
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